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TO 


CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL,  R.N. 


Sir, 

I  should  consider  myself  unworthy  of  your  patronage, 
did  I  not  dedicate  this  work  to  you. 

Originally  destined  for  the  English  press,  it  would  have 
long  remained  in  manuscript,  had  not  you,  whose  pene- 
tration immediately  saw  of  what  advantage  a  work  like 
this  would  be  towards  the  study  of  foreign  literature  in 
England,  recommended  it  to  the  public. 

As  this  system  of  teaching  a  language  exists  in  nature, 
I  have  no  other  merit  but  that  of  having  discovered  and 
adapted  it  to  several  languages  (the  French  and  German 
part  of  it  being  not  less  profitable  to  those  of  the  English 
who  often  study  German  through  the  medium  of  the  French 
language);  but  who  does  not  know  how  difficult  it  is  for 
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new  systems,  however  good  and  useful,  to  make  their  way 
to  public  approbation  ?  To  you,  therefore,  I  owe  not  only 
its  introduction  into  England,  but  also  some  portion  of  its 
immense  success  on  the  Continent 

The  uniform  kindness  with  which  you  have  favoured  me, 
ever  since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  makes  me  hope  you  will  accept  the  dedication  of 
this,  the  English  and  German  part  of  my  work. 

I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  esteem, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  grateful, 

and  most  obedient  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Loudon,  21K  AprU,  1838. 
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THE  SEA-COMPASS. 

"  How  is  the  wind.  Jack  V  asked  the  captain  of  a  ship,  addressing 
the  steemnan.  "  North-east-bjr-North,  sir,"  was  the  instantaneous 
answer  of  the  tar.  A  jocular  monk,  who  was  a  passenger,  drew  near 
the  sailor.  '*  My  son,"  said  he  to  him,  *'  I  heard  thee  swear  like  a 
demon  during  the  storm ;  dost  thou  know  thy  prayers  as  well  as  thy 
sea-compass  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Jack,  "  for  I  can  tell  you,  father,  that 
1  know  my  sea-compass  a  great  deal  better  than  even  you  know  your 
prayers." — "Thou  art  joking,  son." — "Quite  in  earnest,  father." — Upon 
this,  our  tar  began  thus :  "  North— north-west-by-North — North- 
north-west,"  and  80  on,  till  he  had  gone  round  and  got  to  the  North 
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again.  ''Now,  father/'  said  Jack,  '"tb  your  turn."  The  monk  re- 
cited his  pater  noiter  in  a  very  ready  manner.  "  That  is  clever,"  ob- 
served the  son  of  Neptune;  "'tis  mine  now."  Then  he  went  on, 
''North— north-east  by  North — North-north-east,  &c.,"  till  he  had 
come  to  the  word  again.  "  Well,  father,"  said  he  with  a  grin, "  give  us 
your  prayer  backwards." — "  Backwards  1  I  cao't,  boy :  I  have  never 
learnt  it  but  in  one  way ;  it  is  hot  necessary.^  *-Then,"  observed  the 
triumphant  sailor,  "  I  know  my  sea-compass  better  than  you  know 
your  prayers,  for  I  can  tell  it  in  a  thousand  ways.' 


>» 


Jack  has  just  told  ui  how  a  language  ought  to  be  learnt  and  known. 


PREFACE. 


My  system  of  acquiring  a  living  language  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  each  question  contains  nearly  the  answer 
which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make  to  it.  The 
slight  difference  between  the  question  and  the  answer  is 
always  explained  before  the  question:  so  that  the  learner 
does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difficult,  either  to  answer  it,  or 
to  make  similar  questions  for  himself.  Again,  the  question 
being  the  same  as  the  answer,  as  soon  as  the  master  pro- 
nounces it,  it  strikes  the  pupil's  ear,  and  is  therefore  easily 
reproduced  by  his  speaking  organs.  This  principle  is  so 
evident,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  book  without  being 
struck  by  it. 

Neither  the  professor  nor  his  pupils  lose  an  instant  of 
their  time.  When  the  professor  reads  the  lesson  the  pupil 
answers ;  when  he  examines  the  lesson  written  by  the  pupil, 
he  speaks  agiun  and  the  pupil  answers ;  also  when  he  exa- 
mines the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has  translated,  he  speaks 
and  the  pupil  answers ;  thus  both  are,  as  it  were,  continually 
kept  in  exercise. 
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The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupil's  curiosity  is  excited  by  the 
want  of  a  word  or  an  expression  :  this  word  or  expression 
is  always  given  in  the  following  lesson,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that  render  the  phrase 
still  more  complete.  Hence,  from  one  end  of  the  book  to 
the  other,  the  pupil*s  attention  is  continually  kept  alive,  till 
at  last  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  studies. 


PREFACE 

TO   THE 

SECOND   EDITION. 


Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  I  have  considered  it  as  a  duty  not  to  publish 
this  new  edition  till  after  I  had  revised  it  with  the  strictest 
attention,  and  corrected  several  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  first  I  have  neglected  nothing  to  make  it  more 
usefiil  to  the  pupils,  and  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  teachers,  and  have  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  this 
work,  by  rendering  the  German  language  more  easy,  will 
cause  it  to  be  cultivated  with  more  zeal  and  success  in 
England. 

As  in  the  translations  that  have  been  made  of  my  French 
edition,  the  rules  are  adapted  to  the  French  and  not  the 
English  language,  it  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  that  they 
can  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to  the  English  student.  As  to 
the  spurious  editions  of  my  works,  afi;er  having  carefully 
examined  all  of  them,  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  they  are 
bad,  incorrect,  and  incomplete,  and  so  far  from  assisting  the 
learner,  they  are  calculated  to  make  him  adopt  erroneous 
principles  of  German.  They  have,  in  fact,  nothing  in 
common  with  my  works,  but  the  titles ;  and  any  one  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  German,  will,  in  looking  into  them, 
soon  discover  that  they  are  so  many  impositions.  Each 
copy  of  the  only  genuine  edition  has  its  number  and  my 
signature. 
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OF  GEiaMA:^'  WRITIN'G 

oennuit  Irtlcrs  bt'Uh?  ui  iiiamf  rc'Jih'i'L<  t/mctT/tt  thrm  ttwsc  iiscd  in 
tht'  t'.iMlu^ii  Itithiiiihtr,  trr  fmrr  Jirinrii  it  tw/'t^tiinit  tt'  imU^v  thi^m  the  jith  - 

•  •  •  ¥ 

'fWt  t'f'tt  tftrivthj/t  itn't'MitftUi'rti , ptrnrii,*  //•  rtifrntitf  nfH^/t  that  tf^miMfmu: 

I'ttfitiin  n'tiiititf  .*/u'iiit/  /h'  tnittf/tt  in  tui'  frs>'i'iL^:ui  /A-  ///>•/  t/w  Imnirr 
tf'iil  fH'niYf  /nttK<t'h' tit  //if'  il'nuiifirtt  t't'  f/tt-  .*///////  ftiftts,  in  f/n  ,'fi'n*fttf  /w 
k'i//  /'tfii','/  fnttL**'/*  III  i/it  li'iiuiti/ii'/i  If'  //ii   «'*i/fi/ii/.*  I  III  J  III  i/h\  /I'fiiniti  ct '  it',mO 

OF    SMALJL   I.ETTEKS. 

///*•  tiiumr  ui//  Iti/a^  I'u/n/  pn/k^r  //.•*  /h/m:  tun/  iJVtti'i   /n/i/.^r/i'  in  tfw  li'i'in  - 
•itdVii  ri  f/n'  iii'j/  rr /¥inii/ti/  .*tiv/v,  /»n  t/n-  //r//'  i'l' ir/iit//  /ir  ui//  /r/rn  /w 
t/i'iiirt\<  ii//  i/i*'  li/ur  /ettt'rs. 

First  i^r priiirifui/ ,<tiv/cc:    I',    /inn  t/ii.*  .Htv/cr  ui// /h' tirmtii    V    /•/    /{// 

iuii/nui  tr    r  iwi^/tiT s/fvAr.  n-i//  /»e  n^i-mt,/    T%     n  :ii.  r*  i.:"*  V.r*'^*  tl  .' 
/ 
I*     ' /j    Lf  n'riiiff/ r/' t/it'  iinsi sftv/Ci'.  /U^fin  fhr  /t'lyf  rr  nftfh'r  /hirl  i^t'  /» 

/*!/  f/w  n/t  .*/ir/,'r  it/iii/i  />  itniwn  iivni  f/n  /////;  #//>///'  if  i/ium  fr  f/if  //lic/^ 

fHirt  n'  f/w  iii'sf  ty piiiitifki/ ,*fiv/u.  tint/  itni,</i  f/n'  /rfftT  /u/  mfMnti  fc  it  f/n' 

Ittsf  part  oi  t/ii   /iffri     t^,  f/inx   /*'  \  :C"'^  I'.    ' 

I   'c   ij  jifM/f/n  f/ii  lirs/  tT /nvni/ki/  .tfn'/,t  //•  »/ni/i  i.<  iittt/u/  tt  snnt// n/> .♦//>•/". •. 

f      V    utftuii  u<  f/ir  lirsf  tT prnitipti/ .^fit'/.r  fr  u/ni/i  /.•  ,i,tif,,/  ,t  /t>nii  up 

<  I. 

Mn/u'  fi'iniiiuUi't/  n/  f/ii-  ftp  /v/  //  rn'tr/iif         ,  i/ni.-   /•'    I ;  ."'•'     I    ■ 
U      t'   ijt  ihrnii it  I V  ■//  stivhr  itin/ it  /ni/i'.  li .   /f^ .  I    J '"'.  W  • 

Ttw  It'ttrtu-f  ,'Ai'ulit  A»-  /uirtii'itftw  in  clKurimt'  t/i.it  i  $;nt  .*//}•/>  tiof/H  /<'A  Jniun  ilvm  lAi'/itu: 
*'  Th-htu'^fr  .tk'Uil  trnt,  lA*  ftfl,fv  yunuwtrinf.  t%trk;)</Af  tnittl^.*oto  ffir/fi  A*  lA,'  fi.trtwrA  rfit' 
jthcmtJ  trtiit  i/it-m  i^M€'iiitit*:fi/  uihr  fu'tn. 

*  /t*  ii'UfM*Y  kif  pupitjt  I'i'  fAi-  lUYunuy  ci'  ttii* ftuutff, .i/u  luit/kr  lutJ rnfy  i/i  /tie  nt\*t ptucf.' 
urm  l/lr  f^UtT    l*  luui  atit'tittmtf  tuLf  Ihr  Avy.  «///<-//  li^rm,*  tfi*  r^fk'r/Hirf  .r"  r.A// kf  ,*fk'nfJ  At 
MnriifiM  ftutixtki  tuj  fHtpilf  tl'tni  ii  tfUtu-nl  ItU^inu  i/k  fn'ft  ircm  i/u  fMf*>r 
'  *  U'ken  %unL'tJcuk^lk'Ml*.'^•rccnficnan^.Mal*lll   •<  «■/    i  «.iy*A//.//y /i/*.>ii«^,4r///6Jf  »ivi/ 
//t»^»M»r«» ,  it  14  oen^mltii  jurmiyntt*tf  hitttsuhtlf  .i.t.ini  n,,trlf  /''.>  «//»  Etkffifk   C . 


^ 


1^  •  t '.  is  il>rntr,ft-i  'th*'  li'rst  jin^x*  tu)cr  trknif  />  tisuyn  ihc  upMrvfcc  which  ,tc  - 

/  ■  /       / 

Ofa«cnrjiUaa .  Mr>*  />  tUh^hrr  hnti  r$ '  i    >V  #//«:^  /in^tnts  /»'  diiVitiitttf  itt  i/s  term 

Affifti^tt  thw^uftf  n  '//J  mvr  trA't/t/f/imiY  to  thr  letter/   in  l'fM/i,^:twt  it  jAeu/tt  fit* 


7 

tyh.*ennf  thit  ttiu  fetL'r  miiM  l»e  iitter^vtiyf  lnj  the  linit tT pn/tti/»,it  stn^hc  uithtuU 
its  nrft  itp^  strehe.  riv  l*/A :  ,t*t^y(  . 
I*     ^/7   iiTcriNCiiiyct^triththmMtirttrr'        th/is/'^V.J'^rr     . 

/  ;^  J'  J  . 

A  ih  ts  icrmctt cf  the  first er  princi/^iif  stfvh prcci\ftit twf  a  feop stmittir  tv  thtttn^.  V" 

^/  >  '     / 

*inii  termJmttitt  fn/  tinrthrr  tecp  rrrersed.  its:  Jf*A  :^''L£^ 
fhis  tctt/rmmj  l*e  fcrtned  stilt  mrrc  simplt/.  (wttthen  it  is  tih*  ifie  letter  f  in  F.nnlish.  thtisij . 
'%'  'ii  is  onltf    f  f/'ith  a  ftet  ever  it.  - 


/ 


f    i*  the  strenit  part  i»f    $^    /rith  a  det  ever  it  ■ 
A    ^ ky  if  t'ermetl  ei  the  tipper  part  ci    \  .  1c  trhieh  is  aditctl  ,i  Iciiut  /v'  li>cp 


in  ttr*i%rittg  tintr/i  rhieh.lhe  Mt;  ei  the  letter  is  intersected  Ni  a  iiest  er  princi 

/      '    t 

pftl  jtrrttr.  as: J**  /:  C'^  /:M^A. 
f      I J  is  frmtcl  lilr  V    irith  the  emission  (f  the  s mull  lecped  tlet  tit  the  esiremitti. 

I 

I 

.%%%     m,   etnsists  if  three  nmiUtr  strekes. 
!    'II     ^nj  is  ecmpesfd  ei  tire  strekes. 

^    ■'  r-  is.  Its  hits  heeit  shcnyi  tit^m.  the  first  purl  ef  the  letter    Cl- 
.//»>  L*  a  rrffiilitr  str,ke  intersected  t*tf  tt  thin  eiiritltir  cite  trnnituitintf  like 


Z 


I  7 


'Vjf  ^q]  is  formed  liki'  -I*  .  except  thnt.instetttl  ct'  htimj  nuiit/t  helrie  the  line. 
it  terminates  in  It  sharp  point  leith  tin  itpstn^kc  trteonts  the  line.  thus.  I. 


IP/  f  •'  ^ 


s    W      * 


/ 

I     <••  Jlrrr  ^waut  the  acawatif  cfthr  princifle  /»««///  A/-  ttcHu^nslraiAt  Nf  .tniirina  I'ir.H  tt*c  si rv tecs 
\  rr  ^y,    amd  then.  Oitdtttp  iMr  up  •ttrckt  thus  Jf  \\  .?<»i  .  tntt  tahiiM  ciut  Ic  mah'  Uw  Iram* 
ers  thm  the  trrter  at  cnee*  f •>  Sre  m'tc  A  pett/c  J.  tuut  ttte  nt^c  tttvtw. 


L" 


^1^'. .  >;  ir  vht4:h  tkree^  i?th£r  leiUtv  ort/u*  alf^tiahet  are  ibnniuf,  b  (he  mc\<t 
dujlc^ilt  of'alC'the  learner  jfwu/d  Utenmhte  airetiiitH  .^luiir  its  lortiuUion . 

JJe  rmistf  in  the  i7ry(  pltice  trace  the  ttrsf  or  primipal  3(rclct\  tM/ft/  aire  tt^ 
let  n  tentunaU  in  a  sharp  point  on  t/te  li>te,  thtir:  -1  thtyi  A/  fnmiuf  thts  litlU 
ruuitv   ,  he  n'/U  term.  ^  U;am/  iriU then  cnhf  hair  L'  atltl  tuilf' a stri^he  Ir 


T 


A       s/if  fcnneii  of  tlte  iirst  M/vI\y  mttl  a/t  nn  stn^lcr  ^^cmeuhat  jifni/ar 

/  / 

to  t/iat  ci~  /S\ ,  thus: I"^ .  \ : Z^   \  ■ 

/  /  / 

T/ie  second  kind  o/"  /   (J,  /J  icr/tud  It  Ay  the  srYtvtd  hind  ct  -A^.  tri/h  the 

/  / 

emission  ItoHerer  of  the  sttvke  n'hieh  intersects  that  letter. 


/W 


I 


The  satne  letter  tehen  at  the  end  of  a  sf/l/ahle     'j ,,  is  termed  t^fa  frait 

loi' stroke  sliahttif  rvtmdedfthen  driiirn  up  tuid suntumntcd  htf  a  little 

A' 
crotchet,  thi4s:  J *^  y)  ;  2^  '1>:Ji  6  ■    * 

j^   Uj  is  the  first  part  of  .e^  tvui,  like  that  letter,  intersected  hu  the  re- 
atUar  strohe,  thas'J^  //^"fj^. 
.4.V  fit  J  if  formed  of  tfTo  regttiar  strokes  surmounted  ht  a  snuill  ftaure 
simitar  to  an  UnefUsk  v .  '*- 

/V  /'">  if  formed  like  />.♦:  onfy  instead  of  adding  ha/fa  stroke  at  the  end, 
you  dcse  ittovrards  the  bottom,  thus.l*^ yy .-^/M :3'^ ,  \^. 
l/^  ^fej  if  nothimr  luU-^. preceded  bit  aprineipal  stroke,  thusJK\'.i^\V) 

y  Ov  is  formed  like  -^V  .onh/  the  tail  is  tunted  the  contntru  tray  and 

V  J 

founded  toteanif  the  bottom.  thus:Jf*yV::2'*,y. 

d 

*  Jt  may  Ar'  lAMfrrixt  that    \C^  ictmt  nearly  a/t  •IV  ivecr^fed. 
*'  ThiJ  letter  kears  mucM^  re»embl4uu^  1^  Itu.  6metc  jutmOr  '>1') 

•  It  Mvtilt  wt  be  amiss  tc  haw  in  tnttul  that  Ikt  stnht  vTihf  UUers  A*-,  ,v.  ,v  vv.^tl-;  A 14 
mi^  Jiff  atttttc  to  the  tert.  as  .^hr,  ,$ ,  ^$i$.  -//..//,  u-nOst  in  tAe  ctA^r  leUert  crv 

I 

ttu  ccntranf  ike  Jtrv^  ou^M  6f  inctOte  Uttitr^tiLoj  tte  kttte  atrtaOi/  s/u>trn..  Jkttttus  is 
met  aksckdify  mcessartf  te  coastilMitt  a.  foca  hiuki-. 


Uk     yj  is  vormed  *>§'  "X^.'Jfut  instead  of  cLvtina  Uxcntinae  the  jtwfce  be 
-  lew  the  line  asiftc^  fcnn  a  /,  thtijJ^yU.:tf  ^4  . 

'zj  is  wbrmed  at"  th^  finncifai'  stnfke  rwatdeiltpir'afds  the  hcttcnu  and 


;) 


rcUoweii,as  itp  th^  fitfcnUn^  letter,  liif  a,  Jttvke  Uco  ^  .tAiLs.Jf    f.'-^    -J  . 

7Hk»  dcuble  cctucnafits  present  nc  duTt'adttf  trfuderer:  thty  arv  rcrme^i  pre-  \ 

.'  >'     ' 

•  ciscltf  as  th£  sitt^ie  cnes.  i^n/a  Joined  tc^ether  as: .  \j     ch    a '  /\    and  ofj,       ! 

j^  '      J-  .        ^' .  (■'      '' 

jyaL  dl^^^'^V   atidci  -JU^,  die  Mictrma  onfy  retffittr  e^vphiittitififi,' 
.\  ''      ss .  IS  rhr-mtH pr  a st/N//e _a/   A^  tr/uc/i  ts  addt\t  tfte  itt?nte       /, 

which  IS  ncthifti^  Ntt  *i  dtpiiai  j^..  tis  leiil  In"  shotrn  ui  fhe  neivt  lessen  : 

•     r    / 

^-  '.  / 

A.l\     'iT/  is  the  sitffw  flatter  irdh  f/ir' ittftfi/ron  i/^  a  ciui'ctf  stroke  dnivii    ' 

to  intersect  the  dcnfjte  ronsc'NiTiti. 

k^      St  /  is  fomieif  tf-j^.^  and  ^M.  thns  /"^  .  V  .'-'*•''    -^  ^ 

-y ,  /    /  ^  /        /       ■ 

'J .    sz    ts  composed  ci    Al     t*  tehtt/t  is  adifft/  it    J   .  t'ttf  a        * 
endincf  in  a  did  and  frhirh  ifoes  not  euiontf  th'tote  t/te  /me.  ik^  /^U  :  ?'/\  'J 
/yM'—  s2t    IS  I'ormedor    sJ  and  .^^C  rfz    t/  j^',t  "'  a  JtL 

,/  '  /  /       / 

I      Itarvttf  amity  rkt  /«'  /tis  piiptlj  ,ttt  l/t^  j/rtittt  frttriK  in  f/tr  fntnitirr  .'/ti'uft  nt,  I't;  f/ir 
I      teachiT  ^/tottlJ  nuthr  ffit^n  itnt,'  tttt'  9 /lo/r  atftuiftt^  fAr<'fiu/t.,t,',;  .>  dttit  a    to-  i,//,nf'hr 

nu*Jei ,  Likt/Uf  auT  L)  iTtiMll  t.*  i^'^r  metncrtf  th^  rthin/iif  in  vfit,/t  ••/-•^  /^,'/.7   /..  .'.t'mr.t. 
'     ti        hp     c         iti^     e         /' p    r\       f/       h        //   /      i         ,/        /;A 

/  /  J  c    'y      :/ 

I ,^     in  n  c  p  t/  r  .f       '    s  y       s       t 


t 


//  >'  «'  .r  //  .7  oh      /        /•/'  /  ss      j 


/ 


y  ■  J  ■  y 


/^#^,    yU)  ,     y\'K},    .V.     yij  ,        /    ,       t/,      iX 


,      .  _        ,         _,        ^.  ^odrmd /e/ti/y 


St    y       SI      y      szt     V/ 

/ 


bi. 


/  /  /  ne  ec  nc 


I 


2V  ]LESi^o:?f 

OF  €AFJtTAI.  iLETTEM^ 


Thie  lanje  L'iterjf  in  GemuMn  Ifrituta  will  present  ru*  JOlficuUu  to  ih^  Kniflish 
learfierj:rcr  as  the  ^fmall  letterjf  differ  bif  their  stfuare  tbrm  rivm  the  (hmmt*n 

jSoman  leiters.  jo  the  larcfe  letters  resemble  them  rr€>nv  their  round  /ortn  . 

Bt'sides  this,  nearly  all  those,  with  whieh  thi-  latter  />  not  the  rose,  roll  %rithin 
the  principle  of  tcrmation  of  the  small  letters. 

/ 

/&tff  or  principal  stroke  or  the  larae  or  capUal  letters:        ThLt  strckv  fomts^  the     , 
basis  of  most  of  (he  Itwe  lett<:rs.  Scix'nJ  stroke\    Join  these  tjro  strt>Jl:es,tinti  vou 
wUl  haye  nearii/ this  letter  •  \  CnVith  this  letter:  \     '  ^f>/,i.*  ft^fmt^l.hu  clos- 

/^  //'  / 

\ld  to  \  ^  around  stroke  aruljtfou  will  hare^      '    ^/.  tAus^'r  ^  / 

y 

ol*-  jB   is  formed  of  6u  fust  and  seevnd  stn>kes.  nfth  this  tli/Kn-fUi'  thot  the  rlr^t 
is  ptreetied  by  a  circular  stroke  interseciint/  ^c  body  of'  the  It'/ter  Imd  thot  the  seofful 

is  turned  off  in  a  dot  as  in.'V  ,    Ouisrli^     /    i"^  '^^^ 
/   ,  .  // 

X. -     I*''  is  the  LMer  irvm  whidk  we  started  in  our  demotutnUt^nM i^  the  If^purtof  J\.  JL  _^ 


in^  the  circle  ^i 


tSBt^tA  ervtehat  wAieh,  smnrwimSs ittutd a.  tine  petpendkutar  up-jirvke  druwn  in  front .withomt 

fi  htina  attkuAed  tp  fAe  Itttof. 

^.'    .     ,  ,  .   .  ^ 

'"\^     Df  is  fhmted  eftke  senvrnd  str»ice  toUinrcd  b^  a  ,sanicirt'le  hnntyhi  rvund  at  the  top 

ouoaKm»e.   2 

'/Jf  b^ins  with  a  dreuLir  stroke  sinuLir  to  the  upper  part  €»f  -^K^  <ind  terrruna- 

J 

^  yy 

thuf  like  an  Knplish  f  ,  below  the  li/teJt  is  then  interseeted  by  a  eurv't*  stroke,  similar 

to    that  in  :       y  ^    ,         thus. /i^    X,  .    Z"^    /    . 
/  (^  {^' 


f    ^  f'itther 


rtntt  i*r  principal  strvhe  terminated  bu  a  dot  ttnd  ^urmeunted  by  a  smalt 

/     / 

arot1ehei.theb0dyoftheletterisinterseetettbvahoritont.dli/u-.   thus:  21' ^    y  2i^    ^. 


f:^<}f  is  formed  or*.  U  L— *        ««>•  _  Vj:_  is  of.  %*\  _    M*/..-.  /*/  _   X 


nd  ^^/< 


2? 


'? 


A  J    if'is  cempt\ted  ef^tke  tihtt  stroke  with  dk^  addituui  ofdiU  fiour*-  :     1  )  .siwilar 
rianalooyto.  J,  L,  tit:^/    Z:     2^-A^^  .-     -  ^ 


Uy,  tiz:r/    Z:     2f-^J. 

><•/?  Of".     V  '    L 


fj  'It  will  be  observed  thai  theev.  is  analoay  in  the  tbrnuUion  of.  \  -  l     and    A'. 


2/  This  letter  bears  much  rrsemblanee  to  the  small  Oreeh  theta   i  "i:^  ) 


6 


y 

iwnMtmtal  Mrviee  lUttt  / In  n'trtf  fftktr  rr^prtt  it  u  Ukc  d^tJinoUstuA^n^^  enxptionof 

*  ,  -  '  the  middle  stroke. 

/ 

/\J/i4  ncihiiuf  eUf  than  an  t-.y crfend^d  b^hw  the  line  and  dnxwn  uptpit  tu^ain  /I/ 
//i'  .  ,       ? 

^  ^-^ \K/ i*  fcrnud  o/'the  /u'st  *trvhe,  Oj  y^hich  ijt  OAidtti  this  tufunf :     .-v   , 

/      /) 

jumu*unted  bv  a  crvtditt,  thu^:  J**^  .•    ?  ^  -  ^i '  • 

c>^     ''Z/   i^  rwthin^  but     x,'  fithout  bcin^  tumtsi  offin  a  dot  oj  that  Utter  i^ . 
0  u     C    /JU/ i*  JirrWent  in  formation  rh'm  the  letters  fdffurtiy  Jenb:*nstrated,Iherefcnt 
it  94  im/*ortumt  Mo/  this  letter  e/wuLi  be  aniilyged.and  nix*re particularly  because  the  rirtt 


J  ))  7. 

■which  it  repetited  thms  ;  /  ( .  Te>  the  latter  /iyitre  the  toUonwa  is  aelded:  C     trhic 


rrsentbles  the  /rench 


vAr ,yf  rrC, . 


ynried  belcw  the  line  :  then  i 


sir^fke  ot*  which  it  is  composed,  is  used  in  the  tarma/i^n  ^r* Stt't^il  others.  This  first strvhe  it. 

rhich    i 

^' C    y/uonlj,  tAe  first, mJitiitjtn'lf  .-r     /v'^,    ritJf'  C'iH^  L  :    I 

"L        ^(?/  ts.tis  wc  have  alf**tflr  xhoH-n.  the  ttrst  part  ot     K     (     . 
j^     ^J^/ it  tomteti  or^  the  tirtt  stn 
the  pen  ij  drawn  up  the  sarnc  ^ftrcl'e .  tind  the  letter  is  terminated  by  the  tcvne 
tteture  a^    ( /-I .  ontv  iruui^  a  little   hir^er   thus:  /:'  /      :'r^^        ^'^ ^ 

\.  i     ^(^  i4f  the  letter      \,         inter,feeted  in    the  lower  part  bv  a  rvunti 

/'    ^   /' 

/  y 
Observation,   there  is  ancther  Idnd  or    \  /^•%!^  which  comrs  under 

^  tanve  principle  ot    /onnatian  at    V_. 


.?.. 


/ 


'It/  i-t  formed  of^  the  first  Jtrvke   of 


C  (/  W,  tD  which  it  ti 


added 


a  cireular  ttrohe  eU>jed.  <uid  cutother  open  at  the  bottom ,  as  in  th^ 
Utter  tn     in  An47lith:thut:  ff'    (     .      I'f'.^/    J^^    ri    . 


(l )      For  print,  the  Ocrmans  hare  but  one  ihpitaJ  letter  for  the 
Vowel  i   and  the  Consonant  J . 


C^/S/  is  /wthinj/  hut  the  fh\ft  stroke  of"     t^uL  ;  H'Uh  the  first 


part  cf  the  third.  viz.J*^     (/ ;  2^  C/ . 


V  7       /      ^     /" 

;^  ^rj  if  formed  or' Oie  upper  part  of  C.  ^.    and       K     tkuji':Ji*  ;   ^t'^   . 

2  y  ijf7 

C'^C     i^  is  composed  of  the  first  strokf  tff  0  C    L  ;  hut  inyerted,  that  is. 
drtiMm,  io  ^  ri^lU  &  terminated  €LS     'CyC,      yir.JI*     (^  :  2^  f 

^■^■is  formed  of  the  first  strvke  of  C  C'  C   heneath  whieh  arr  described  i 
two  eireular  stroJoes  or  loops, orte  to  Ae  left.and  the  odter  to  Ae  r^ht;  around  tip- 
stroke  is  than  (huH^n,  dosing  as  in    ''^i)  ofi^hich  thepresertt  lexers  follows  the  prin  - 
•eiple  thas.Jf     ^.     2^  /;  jr^  ^V    ^ 


/>    simply       ^    f  proloruted  helcw  the  line,  and  drawn 


hm  the  first  stroke  of  ^^^ C  ',      thus.Jf^  /^•  2*f  ^^ -'^^ '  . 

^yL'^  Cr/rs  formed  Uhe  the.3u>lish  ,..4^,  if  it  he  decomposed,  it  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  the  first  stroke  of     u(/(',  thus.I*^  %/;    2f*  ^  O^^  . 
4  J       i'     U    simply       /    f  pn^ 
up  OAfoin,    fhus  Vf*^     ^'i     ,   2.      ^t   /  . 

v..  .  /'^ 

-^        Z  ts  fornu'd  like      /,  orili/  more  round.  In  (!t/ti/itl  letters  there 
is  -but  one  lU^ubte   Ci^nsorumt  which  is:  L    \    /St/  urtd  th,tt  is  abridged 

by  joining   it.  fhus:  Jf^       (/ ;    ;?•/    6' fi^' . 

Haviny  analy Med  to  the  learners  the  Capital  letters,  the  teacher  should  make 

them,  write  the  whole  Alphabet:  throuyh,  aecordina  to  tlie  rollowiny  tiwtmples, 

;  and  as  he  did  for  the  small  letters. 

u  b  e  d  e  r*  if  h    ^ 

I  /J7    /  //^    ;■  ,y  r  /;;  /^ 

/•  J  k    .  I      ,     (V  rn  n    /^  o      (^^  P 


C.'        *I  r  s  f  u  V  ^  ^    w 


r 


8 


0 


'>« 


V. 


I 


)' 


s 


I 


5- 


* 


'•*      ,^       \^ 


;? 


r 


•t^^ 


'^      X. 


\ 


•'s 


\ 


;f  ^  •<» 


i 


I'iv-       ix 


C  V 


?^ 


-- ,  \ 


THIRD  LESSONS 

SDritte  Section. 


OF  READING. 


t 


In  German  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  follows  that  foreign- 
ers are  able  to  read  the  language  with  greater  facility:  reading  is  acquired 
in  one  lesson. 

PRINTBD   LETTERS   OP  THE   OERMiLN    ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  letters,  of  which  we 
give : The  Figures,  The  Pronundation,    The  Power. 

CAPITALS.      SMALL   LETTERS. 

TCi  a, 

SB/  h, 

Q,  c, 

^/  b/ 

Q,  tl 

%i  f/ 

®i  0/ 

3/ 

3*/  \i 

Sti  I, 

91/  n/ 

0/  0/ 

V»  P/ 

fOu  q/ 

9(,  t/ 

0/  f  «)/ 

Z,  t, 

XL,  U/ 

SB/  9/ 

f&i  to, 

Ut  Xi 

3/  ^         J/ 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in  English,  we 
shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  different  pronunciation. 

'  The  first  two  Lessons  treat  of  writing. 

*  In  print,  the  Grermans  have  but  one  capital  letter  for  the  vowel  i 
and  the  consonant/. 

▼OL.    !•  B 


ah. 

a. 

bay. 

b. 

tsay. 

c, 

day. 

d. 

a. 

e. 

ef, 

f. 

nan. 

t 

e. 

m 

yot, 

kah. 

t 

el, 

1, 

em. 

m. 

en. 

n. 

0, 

0, 

pay. 

koo. 

P. 

err. 

r. 

ess. 

h 

tay. 

t. 

00, 

u, 

fow. 

V, 

vay. 

w. 

iks. 

x» 

ypsilon. 

y» 

tset. 

z. 

/ 


v 
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FIGURATIVE  TABLE    OF   THOSE    VOWELS     AND    DIPHTHONGS    OP    WHICH 
THE    PRONUNCIATION    IS    NOT    THE    SAME   AS    IN    ENGLISH. 


ARE 

IN 

FIGURES. 

NAME.    PRONOUNCED 
AS 

THE  ENGLISH 
WORDS : 

GERMAN 

EXAMPLES. 

6/ 

ah-a,             a. 

made. 

SS&tcr/ 

fathers. 

6, 

o-a,               i, 

bird  3, 

Hwc, 

lion. 

d, 

oo-a  *,           •, 

— 

®liict/ 

happiness 

ic«/ 

e-a,               ie, 

field. 

SBiefC/ 

meadow. 

ci/ 

a-e. 

rSBeife/ 

manner. 

ep^ 

a^ypsilon,  >  I, 

I. 

<  fepn, 

to  be. 

ai, 

ah-e. 

t.lCQifcr/ 

emperor. 

hVif 

ah-a-oo,    1 
a-oo.        /"y* 

m                  m 

lecute/ 

trees. 

t\x, 

boys 

people. 

an, 

ah-oo,          ou. 

house. 

^ani, 

house. 

U/ 

oo,               oo, 

boot, 

fiut, 

good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  following  differ  in 
their  pronunciation  from  the  English  consonants : 

6. 

Q,  before  at  0/  U/  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
has  the  sound  of  k,  Ex.  (SatO/  Cato ;  (Sonrab/  Conrad ;  CFur,  cure ; 
C^rebit/ credit;  @pecta!el/ noise.  Before  the  other  vowels  the  letter  c 
is  pronounced  like  is.  Ex.  (5&far/  Caesar;  @icecO/  Cicero;  6erc^/ 
Ceres. 


3  The  English  word  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of  this 
vowel ;  it  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words :  feu,  coeur, 
fleur,jeune,  peu.  /■ 

^  We  have  preferred  thus  naming  these  letters  in  order  to  be  able  to 
designate  them  with  more  facility ;  but  we  much  approve  of  the  new 
system,  which  substitutes  in  their  place  the  simple  intonation  of  sounds. 

'  Inhere  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowel  in  English,  and  in 
order  to  learn  it  well,  the  pupils  must  hear  it  pronounced  ;  it  answers 
to  the  sound  of  u  in  the  I^rench  words :  6ii/,  iw,  vertu. 

'  The  disposition,  which  we  have  adopted,  of  placing  analogous 
sounds  together,  will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion.  There  arc  even  some  provinces  in  Germany  where  a  and  6  are 
both  pronounced  « ;  ft  and  \Zt  e  ;  ei  or  tx),  eu  and  t\i,  L 

7  We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  two  diph- 
thongs 6u  and  eu  approximatively ;  their  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the 
same,  and  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  them,  the  pupils  roust  hear 
their  master  pronounce  them. 
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iSf)/  which  is  called  tsay-kah^  is  pronounced  like  k:  \»  when  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  ;  Ex.  C^or^  choir ;  (S^ronlf /  chronicle ;  (Sf^tiftf 
Christian ;  2.  when  followed  by  f  or  ^  ;  Ex.  S3ti(^fe/  box ;  SBad^^/  wax. 
In  words  derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French  sound. 
Ex.  a^vlatant  quack.  This  consonant,  when  preceded  by  at  0/  U/  is 
pronounced  from  the  throat.  Ex.  IBac^/  rivulet;  Zod)/  hole;  SBu4/ 
book;  @pra(^e/  language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated  with 
a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  §&td^tt  books ;  fBUd^t  iron  plate ;  i(^/ 1 ; 
@e1t(^t/  face. 

@. 

©/  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  English 
word  ffo,  Ex.  @abe/  gift ;  ®ottt  God ;  gut/  good ;  &ift,  poison.  When 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  has  a  middle  sound  between  those  of  the 
guttural  d)  and  1  Ex.  Sag/  day;  mbtfidi/  possible;  llixqt  prudent; 
(Sfftg/  vinegar ;  ewig/  eternal.  In  words  borrowed  from  the  French,  g 
is  pronounced  as  in  French.  Ex.  £oge/  box  (in  a  theatre) ;  ®en\t/  genius. 

The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired  unless  from  the 
professor's  own  lips ;  he  must  therefore  make  his  pupils  pronounce  the 
following  words : 


Sage/  tradition. 
Zai^  tallow. 
SBerg/  mountain. 
itoiX%t  dwarf. 
(Attgnen/  to  deny. 
€Heg/  victory. 
S&^gfeit/  capacity. 
^b^lid^UiU  possibility. 
fRagb/  maid-servant. 
^&gbe/  maid,  servants. 


^fifidd&nger/  idler. 
36gUn0/  pupil. 
Xngfi/  anguish. 
S&ngC/  length. 
^tn^tt  quantity, 
©efang/  singing, 
^lang/  sound. 
SIKng/  ring. 
Sungfrau/  virgin. 
SunggefeU/  bachelor. 


The  letter  ^  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  Ex.  <^anb/ 
hand ;  •^Ib/  hero ;  ^ntf  hat.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  and  then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows 
it.  Ex.  fBai^n,  road ;  ^o^it/  mockery ;  toi^n,  reward ;  le^reit/  to  teach ; 
Zt^Utf  crown  (coin) ;  ^uh  cow ;  Ztfrhne,  tear ;  tf)\xn,  to  do. 

3. 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  you.  Ex.  ^a^ht 
chase ;  S&get/  hunter ;  jeber,  each ;  je^t/  at  present. 

B  2 


a. 

O.  is  always  followed  by  U/  and  in  combination  with  that  letter  pro- 
nounced like  kv  in  English.     Ex.  dwnU  torment;  £lueUei  source. 

e. 

0  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  English.     Ex.  &amtt  seed;  ^eele/ 
soul ;  ^Perfon/  person. 

@d)  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.    Ex.  ©d^f^  sheep ;  @d}i(b/ 
shield. 

®i- 

f  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  Enghsh.     Ex.  «|Kkf  /  hatred ;  meif  /  white. 
This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of  f  and  i,  and  is  called  ess-tset. 

SEj. 

(  is  compounded  of  t  and  j,  and  has  the  sound  of  these  two  conso- 
nants combined.    Ex.  @(^$/  treasure ;  ^u^^  finery. 

». 

S3  is  sounded  like/.    Ex.  ^aUx,  father;  SSormunb/  tutor;  SSolf/ 
people. 

SB. 

SI  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v  and  not  like  w,    Ex.  SBklb/ 
forest ;  SSieff/  meadow. 

3. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.    Ex.  Sa^^n,  tooth ;  3elt,  tent. 


EXPLANATION   OF   SOME   SIGNS    USED    IN   THIS    BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction  or  idiom  from  the 
English  are  marked  thus :  f . 

A  hand  (|7)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 
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FOURTH  LESSON  \ 

SSierte  Section. 


Masculine. 

S'euler. 

NoMiNATiVK,          the. 

NoM. 

ber. 

bad. 

Gbnitivb,           of  the. 

Gbn. 

bed. 

bed. 

Datitk,              to  the. 

Dat. 

bcm. 

bem. 

Accusative,          the. 

Ace. 

ben. 
e? 

bad. 

Have  you  ? 

.&aben  &i 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

3a/  mein  J^tvvt  id)  ^abe. 

Have  you  the  hat  ? 

«§>aben®ie  ben«§)ut? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 

3a/  mein 

'^evv,  id)  f^abe  ben  >£^ut. 

The  ribbon. 

bad  S3anb 

J 

the  salt. 

bad  Qal^ 

i 

the  table. 

\  btnZi^d) 

m 

9 

the  sugar. 

m 

ben  3u(fer  i 

the  paper. 

hai  ^^ii 

ft. 

Obs.  The  Germans  begin 

all  substantives  with  a  capital 

letter. 

Masculine. 

Neuter, 

NoM.            my. 

NoM. 

mein. 

mein. 

Gbn.        of  my. 

Gen. 

meined. 

meined. 

Dat.        to  my. 

Dat. 

meinem. 

meinem. 

Ace.             my. 

Ace. 

meinen. 

mein. 

3^t/  you,  is  declined  like 

mein.    Example : 

Masculine, 

Neuter. 

NoM.            your. 

1  NoM. 

3*t. 

3<)r». 

Gb.m.        of  your. 

Gbn. 

3t)red- 

3^red. 

Dat.        to  your. 

Dat. 

S^tem. 

3^rem. 

Ace.            your. 

Ace. 

3<)ten. 

3t>r. 

'  To  Professors. — Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils, 
who  should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  professor 
should  also  exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  (juestions  to  them  in 
various  ways.  Each  lesson,  except  the  fourth,  includes  three  opera- 
tions :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over  the  exercises  of  the 
most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  them  the  questions  contained 
in  the  printed  exercises ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next  lesson ; 
and  lasUv  puts  fresh  Questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons. 
The  teacner  may  dinae  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  mto  three,  or  even 
make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  his  pupils. 

'  3^^  with  a  small  letter  signifies  their,  and  has  the  same  declension 
as  3it/  your. 


Have  you  my  hat  ? 

Yesy  Sir,  I  have  your  hat. 

Have  you  my  ribbon  ? 
I  have  your  ribbon. 
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«£>aben  ®ie  meinen  ^ut  ? 

3ai  mein  ^err/  ic^  ^abe    3(^ren 

<^aben  ®ie  mein  SBanb  ? 
3c^  ^abe  3^r  SBanb. 


EXERCISE. 
1. 
Have  you  the  salt? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you 
your  salt  ? — I  have  my  salt. — Have  you  the  table  ? — I  have  the 
table. — Have  you  my  table  ? — I  have  your  table. — Have  you  the 
sugar  ? — I  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — I  have  my 
sugar. — Have  you  the  paper  ? — I  have  the  paper. — Have  you  my 
paper  ? — 1  have  your  paper  '. 

*  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  ^eat 
many  phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises; 
but  they  must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They 
should  also  make  separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  more  easily,  when  they  require  to 
refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 


FIFTH  LESSON. 

gunftc  Section. 


fOkld^t/  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  ber. 

Masc.       Neuter. 
Which.        'i    NoM.    n)eld)er.      weld^ed. 

Ace.      meld)en.     welc^d. 


{ 


Dedmmon  of  an  Adjective  preceded  by  the  Definite  Article^  or 
a  tcord  which  has  the  same  termination  \ 

M(uc.  Neut. 


NoM. 

the  good. 

NoM. 

bet  gute. 

bad  0ute. 

Gbm. 

of  the  good. 

Gen. 

bed  0Uten. 

bed  guten. 

Dat. 

to  the  good. 

Dat. 

bem  duten. 

bem  guten. 

Ace. 

the  good. 

Ace. 

ben  9uten. 

bad  dute. 

ObservaiuM.  Adjectives  vary  in  their  declension  when  preceded 
by:  mdn/  my;  ^i)t,  your;  or  by  one  of  the  following  words;  dn, 
a;  ttini  no,  none;  jDein/  thy;  fein/  his;  i^x,  her;  unfet/our;  Q\xit, 


Masc. 

Neut. 

NoM.        my  good. 

N.  mein     guter. 

mein      guted. 

Gbn.    of  my  good. 

G.  meined  guten. 

meined  guten. 

Dat.    to  my  good. 

D.  meinem  guten. 

meinem  guten. 

Ace.         my  good. 

A.  meinen  guten. 

mein      guted. 

Good, 

gut  J 

bad. 

W^^ti 

beautiful  or  fine. 

f*6n5 

^iy» 

wmi 

great,  big,  or  large. 

firof. 

Have  you  the  good  sugar  ? 

^aben  ^ie  ben  guten  3uc!er  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  good  sugar. 

3a/  mein  ^tx,  i^  ^aU  ben  Quten 

3u(fer. 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  ? 

^aben  ®ie  bad  fd)5 

nelBanb? 

I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 

3d)  ^dbe  bad  f(^6ne 

S3anb. 

Which  hat  have  you  ? 

S8e(d)en  .^ut  ^aben  @te  ? 

I  have  my  ugly  hat. 

3d^  ^Cihi  meinen  Wlxd)tn  ^ut. 

Which  ribbon  have  you  ? 

S&el(^ed  aSanb  ^aben  @ie  ? 

I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 

34)  ^abe  3^i:  fd[)6ned  S3anb. 

'  As  biefet/  this ;  iener/  that,  &c. 
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EXERCISE. 
2. 
Have  you  the  fine  hat  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  fine  hat. — Have 
you  my  bad  hat  ? — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Have  you  the  good 
salt  ? — I  have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  sj^Jt  ? — 1  have 
my  good  salt. — Which  salt  have  you  ? — I  have  your  good  salt. — 
Which  sugar  have  you  ? — I  have  my  good  sugar. — Htive  you  my 
good  sugar  ? — I  have  your  good  sugar. < — Which  table  have  you  ? 
— I  have  the  fine  table. — -Have  you  my  fine  table  ? — I  have  your 
fine  table. — Which  paper  have  you  ?^^I  have  the  bad  paper. — 
Have  you  my  ugly  paper  ? — I  have  your  ugly  |)ap0r:-4Which 
bad  hat  have  you  ? — I  have  my  bad  hat.— Which  fine  ribbon  have 
you  ?— I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 
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SIXTH  LESSOK 

®c(^8tc  gcction. 


r 

Masc.          Nad, 

"•  { 

NoM.        cr.               e«. 
Ace.         i^n.             eg. 

Not, 

Sliest 

I  have  not. 

34  $abe  ni4)t. 

No,  Sir. 

9tein/  mein  .^etr. 

Have  you  the  table  ? 

^benSiiebenSifdf)? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

"^dxii  mein  ^zvci  id)  babe  i^n  n  i  d)  t. 

Have  yoa  the  paper  ? 

^aben@ie  bad  papier? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

►- 

9lein/  mein  ^ixx,\^  %<kU  ed  nic^t. 

The  stone. 

bet  Stein ) 

the  cloth. 

bad  Sud)  9 

the  wood. 

bad^^ola^ 

the  leather. 

bad  Eeber  ^ 

the  lead. 

bad  SBlei , 

the  gold. 

bad  @oIb. 

Obs.  (Sn  and  em  are  used  to  foi 

rm  adjectives,  and  denote  the  ma- 

terials  of  anything.     (See  Obs,  A.  E 

r.  page  27,  Method,  Part  II.) 

Of. 

oon$ 

golden  or  of 

gold. 

dolben  $ 

leaden  —  of  lead. 

bleiern  9 

stone   —  of  stone. 

fteinern  $ 

pretty. 

^fibf4  (arti9). 

Have  you  the  paper  hat  ? 

I  have  it  not. 

The  wooden  table, 
the  horse  of  stone, 
the  coat, 
the  horse, 
the  dog» 
the  shoe, 
the  thread, 
the  stocking, 
the  candlestick, 
the  golden  ribbon. 


<^aben  ^\t  ben  papierenen  «£>ut? 

3d)  ^abe  i^n  nid)t. 

ben  ^blgernen  z(\6)  3 

bad  fteinerne  ^\ttb  9 

ben  8io(t  cbad  JCleib)  9 

bad  Vferb  1 

ben  <^unb  5 

ben  €$(^u^  9 

ben  Saben ) 

ben  ©trumpf  3 

ben  Seu(i)t6r  $ 

bad  golbene  93anb* 
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EXERCISE. 
3. 
Have  you  the  wooden  table  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not, — Which 
table  have  you  ? — I  have  the  stone  table. — Have  you  my  golden 
candlestick  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  stocking  have  you  ? — I 
have  the  thread  (f&ben)  stocking. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  ? 
— 1  have  not  your  thread  stocking.— Which  coat  hav,e  you  ? — I 
have  my  cloth  (tucfeen)  coat. — Which  horse  have  you  ? — I  have 
the  wooden  horse. —  Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  ? — I  have  it  not. 
— Have  you  the  leaden  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your 
good  wooden  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  wood  have  you  ? — 
I  have  your  good  wopd. — Have  you  my  good  gold  ? — I  have  it 
not. — Which  gold  have  you  ? — I  have  the  good  gold. — Which 
stone  have  you  ? — I  have  your  fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have 
you  ? — I  have  your  golden  ribbon. -^Have  you  my  fine  dog  ? — I 
have  it. — Have  you  my  ugly  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON 

@iebente  Section. 


Tlie  chesty  the  trunk. 

ben  JCoffcr  5 

the  button. 

ben  ^nopf ; 

the  money. 

bad  ®elb. 

Anything,  something. 

ettoai. 

Nat  anythmg,  notkmg, 

md^H. 

Have  you  anything  ? 

^aben  @{e  dtwai. 

I  have  nothing. 

2^  ^abe  ^xAxi. 

The  cheese. 

ben  ^&fe  i 

the  old  bread. 

bad  alte  S3rob  $ 

the  pretty  dog. 

ben  ^fibf(!^en  (artigen)  ^unb  i 

the  silver  fmetal). 

bad  @i(ber  i 

the  silver  ribbon. 

bad  fitberne  S3anb. 

Are  you  hungry  ? 

r  ®inb  Bit  ^ungrtd  ? 
1  t  ^ben  0te  hunger » ? 

I  am  hungry. 

r  3*bin$un0ri0. 
1  t  34  i<^^^  {hunger. 

Are  you  thirsty  i 

f  0lnb@iebur|H9? 
I  t  ^ben©ieiDurfl«? 

I  am  thirsty. 

f  3d)  bin  burjli0. 
t  t  3<^  t)abe  J)ur|l. 

Are  you  sleepy  ? 

@tnb@iief(i)t&fen9? 

I  am  sleepy. 

3*Mnf(^l&fer{9? 

Are  you  tired  ? 

einb  ®ie  mfibe  ? 

I  am  fio^  tired. 

3d)  bin  ni(^t  mfibe. 

Of /Ae  (genitive). 


Masc. 
Neut 


;■} 


bed. 


Obs,    Nouns  of  the  masculine  or  neuter  gender  take  d  or  ed  in  the 
genitive  case  singular. 


>  As  in  French :  Avez-vousfaim  ? 
*    —        —        Avez-wmssoif? 
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The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor, 
the  dog's,  or  of  the  dog, 
the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker, 
the    neighboiir's,    or   of  the 

neighbour, 
of  the  salt. 


beg  ©d^neiberg  i 
bed  ^unbeg  | 
bed  S3&cferd  j 
bed  9(a(^bard  5 

bed  @alged. 


The  baker's  dog. 
The  tailor's  coat. 


{ 
{ 


ber  .g>unb  bed  SB&c!erd/ 
bed  JB&cferd  <&unb. 
ber  SHocf  bed  @d)neiberd/ 
bed  @(^neiberd  9{ocC\ 


EXERCISE. 
4. 


Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  ? — I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk. 
Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  ? — I  have  not  your  piietty  trunk. — 
Which  trunk  have  you  f — I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
my  old  button  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  money  have  yx)u  ? — I 
have  the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you? — I  have  the  old 
cheese. — Have  you  anything? — I  have  something. — Have  you 
my  large  dog  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  gold  ? — I 
have  it. — Which  dog  have  you  ? — I  have  the  tailor's  dog. — Have 
you  the  neighbour's  .large  dog? — I  have  it  rfot. — Have  you  the 
dog's  golden  ribbon  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which  coat  have 
you  ? — I  have  the  tailor's  good  coat.*^Have  you  the  neighbour's 
good  bread  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  rib- 
bon ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  my  pretty  dog*^8  ribt>on  ? — I  have 
it  not. — Have  you  the  good  baker's  good  horse  ? — I  have  it. — 
Have  you  the  good  tailor's  horse? — I  have  it  not.— Are  you 
hungry  ? — I  am  hungry. — Are  you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy. — 
Which  candlestick  have  you  ? — I  have  the  golden  candlestick  of 
my  good  baker. 


'  llie  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred in  poetry.    (See  page  11,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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EIGHTH   LESSON. 

Xc^te  gcction. 


Anything  or  something  good, 
Nothing  or  not  anything  bad. 

Have  you  anything  good  ? 
I  have  nothing  bad. 

IVhatF 

What  have  you  ? 
What  have  you  good  ? 
I  have  the  good  bread. 


ttxoai  ®uUi. 
ni(^t6  @(i)led)te6 

34)  ^af>e  ntd^td  @d)le(^e<. 


TTiat  or  the  one. 

The  neighbour's,  or  that  of  the 

neighbour. 
The  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor. 


{ 


SBad  ^aben  eie  ? 
S&ad  ^aben  @ie  ®ute«  ? 
34  babe  bad  gute  SBrob. 

Masc.    ben. 
iV<?irf.     bQ«. 

ben  bed  9{ad)bar6. 
bad  bed  ®d)netberd. 


Or. 
The  book. 
Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  the 

neighbour  ? 
I  have  that  of  the  neighbour. 
Have  you  your  hat  or  the  baker's  ? 


£)ber. 

bad  aSudf). 

^ben  ®ie  mein  SBud^  ober  hai  bed 

9{a(^bard? 
34)  t^aht  bad  bed  9{a4)bard. 
^aben  @{e  3tlten  ^ut  ober  ben  bed 

S3&cf  erd  ? 


EXERCISE. 
5. 
Have  you  my  book? — I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have  you  ? 
— I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly  ? — I  have 
nothing  ugly.  I  have  something  pretty. — Which  table  have  you? 
I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neigh- 
bour's ? — 1  have  the  neighbour's. — What  have  you  ? — I  have 
nothing. — Have  you  the  good  or  bad  sugar  ? — I  have  the  good. 
— Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  or  bad  horse? — I  have  the 
good  (one*). — Have  you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  ? — 
I  have  the  silver  candlestick. — Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper 
or  that  of  my  tailor  ? — I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hun- 
gry or  thirsty  ? — I  am  hungry. — Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  ? — I  am 
tired. — What  have  you  pretty  ? — I  have  nothing  pretty. — Have 
you  the  leather  shoe  ? — I  have  it  not. 


^  Words  in  the  exercises  between  parentheses  are  not  to  be  trans- 
lated. 
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NINTH  LESSON. 

9{eunte  Section. 


Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ? 
I  have  yours. 


^ahtn  ®ie  metnen  9iocf  ober  beu 

be6@d)neiber6? 
2^  ^abe  ben  3^vi9en. 


Mine. 


Yours, 


{ 
{ 


Masc.  Neut, 

NoM.  ber  meinidc.    bad  meintde. 
Ace.   ben  meinigen.  hai  metntge. 

NoM.  ber  3^nde.     bad  3^n0e. 
Ace.   ben  ^^ngen.  bad  3^nge. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as:  ber  meinige/  mine;  ber  S^tigf/ 
yours ;  ber  feinige/  bis,  &c.,  are  declined  like  adjectives  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  (See  Lesson  V.) 

Obs.  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns :  mtixit  my ;  3^r/ 
your;  fetH/  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns :  ber 
metntge/  mine ;  ber  S^rige/  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine 
in  er  and  in  the  neuter  in  ed.    Ex. : 

Is  this  your  hat  ?  I  3|t  bod  3^r  ^lU  ? 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yours.     9lein/    mein    ^err/    ed    ifl    nic^ 


Is  this  my  book  ? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine. 


meiner/  fonbern  3^ter. 
3fl  bad  mein  IBuc^  ? 
^iin,  ed  ifl  ntd)t  S^red/  fonbern 

meined. 


The  man, 

the  stick, 
my  brother, 
the  shoemaker, 
the  merchant, 
the  friend. 
Have  you  the  merchant's  stick  or 
yours? 

Neither. 
Nor, 

I  have    neither    the    merchant's 
stick  nor  mine. 


{ber  SRann  (vhr) ; 
ber  9)len((^  (gen.  en/  homo) ; 
ber  ®to(f) 
mein  S3ruber  $ 
ber  @(l^u^ma(i)er  9  ' 
ber  JCaufmann  i 
ber  Sreunb. 

^aUn  @ie  ben  ®to(t  bed  JCaufs 
mannd  ober  ben  3^ngen  ? 


aSeber. 
9lo(i). 

2d)  ^abe  weber  ben  @to(f  bed  ^auf« 
mannd  nod)  ben  mctntgen. 
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,  .1..   .  ^  f  ^oben  ©ie  hunger  oberJDurfl? 

Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ?  {  ^,^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^ 

I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.    |  3«  ^ahe  weber  ^unQer  nodjJDurjl- 

'      I  3c^  bin  wcber  ^ungrig  no(§  burjhg. 

EXERCISE. 
6. 
Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine? — I  have  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — I  have  neither  my  hread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you  my 
stick  or  yours  ? — I  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe 
or  the  merchant's  ? — I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  mer- 
chant's.— -Have  you  my  brother's  coat  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which 
paper  ha^^you? — I  have  your  friend's. — H^ve  you  my  dog  or 
my  friend's? — 1  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stock- 
ing or  my  brother's  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — 
Have  you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  ? — 
I  have  neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  fridnd. — Which 
bread  have  you  ?-^I  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  you  ? — 
I  have  yours. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  ? — 1  have 
neither  the  good  nor  £he  bad.— Have  you  anything? — I  have 
nothing. — Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog? — 1  have  neither 
your  pretty  nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  ? — 
I  have  it  not. — ^Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — f  am  neither  sleepy 
nor  hungry. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  ? — I  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  ? — I 
have  neither  yours  nor  tjie  man's.* — What  have  you  ? — I  have 
nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired  ? — I  am  not  tired. 
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TENTH   LESSON. 

Se^nte  Section* 


The  cork, 
the  corkscrew, 
the  umbrella, 
the  boy. 


bet  |)fropf  (f)fropfen)5 

bete  |)frop6ie^  (f)fropfeiiaie^)  j 

bet  fRt^tn\^\xm  9 

ber  jtnabe  (gen.  n). 


Obs,  All  masculine  substantives  ending  in  t,  take  n  in  the  genitm 
case  singular,  and  keep  this  termination  in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular 
and  plural. 


The  Frenchman, 
the  carpenter, 
the  hammer^ 
the  iron, 
iron  or  of  iron, 
the  nail, 
the  pencil, 
the  thimble, 
the  coffee, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit. 


I  ber  granjofe  (gen.  n)  j 
ber  Stmmermann  i 
ber  jammer  i 
bad@ifen$ 
eifern  (adjective) ; 
ber  9la0el  5 
bet  SBleifKft  i 
ber  Singer^ut  $ 
ber  JCaffee  $ 
ber  .^onig  i 
ber  3n>iebac!. 


Have  I  ? 

You  have. 
What  have  I  ? 
You  have  the  carpenter's  hammer. 

Have  I  the  nail  ? 
You  have  it,- 
Have  I  the  bread  ? 
You  have  it. 
I  am  right. 
I  am  wrong. 
Am  I  right  ? 


®ie  ^aben. 

SBad  t)aht  id)  ? 

®ie  ^aben  ben  jammer  be6  3iin« 

mermannd. 
^ahi  id)  ben  9(a0el  ? 
®ie  baben  i^n. 
^U  id)  bag  IBrob  ? 
@te  ^aben  ed. 
t  ^d)  ^aU  fRtd)t 
t  34  i<kbe  Unred)t. 
t  ^hf  id)  flitd)t 
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EXERCISE. 

7. 
I  have  neither  the  haker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are 
you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy.  I  am  hungry. — You  are  not 
hungry. — Have  I  the  cork  ? — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I 
the  carpenter's  wood  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  French- 
man's good  umhrella  ? — ^You  have  it. — Have  I  the  carpenter's 
iron  nail  or  yours  ? — You  have  mine. — You  have  neither  the 
carpenter's  nor  mine. — Whic^  pencil  have  I  ? — You  have  that  of 
the  Frenchman. — Have  I  your  thimhle  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? — 
You  have  neither  mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — Which  umhrella 
have  I  ? — You  have  my  good  umhrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's 
good  honey  ? — ^You  have  it  not — Which  Ijlscuit  have  I  ? — You 
have  that  of  my  good  neighbour. — Have  you  my  coffee  or  that 
of  my  boy  ? — 1  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — Have  you  your 
cork  or  mine  ? — I  have  ^either  yours  nor  mine. — What  have  you? 
— I  have  my  good  brother's  .good  pencil. — ^Am-  I  right  ? — ^You 
are  right. — Am  I  wrong  ? — ^You  are  not  wrong.— Am  I  right  or 
wrong  ? — ^You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong. — You  itre  hungry. — 
You  are  not  sleepy. — ^You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — ^You 
have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar. — ^What  have  I  ? 
— -You  have  nothing. 


vol..   I. 
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ELEVENTH    LESSON. 

eiftc  gection. 


Have  I  the  iron  or  the  golden 

nail? 
You  have  neither  the  iron  nor  the 
golden  nail. 

The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  hag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth. 


WhoF 
Who  has  F 

Who  has  the  trunk  ? 

The  man  has  the  trunk. 

The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 

Who  has  it  ? 

The  young  man  has  it. 

The  young  man  has  it  not 


He  has. 
He  has  the  knife. 
He  has  not  the  knife. 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  man  ? 
Has  the  painter  ? 
Has  the  friend  ? 
Has    the    hoy    the    carpenter's 

hammer  ? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it  ? 
Is  he  thirsty  ? 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired? 
He  is  not  tired. 


^aht  id)  ben   eifemen    ober  ben 

golbenen  9taQtl  ? 
@ie  ^aben  weber  ben  eifernen  nod) 

ben  golbenen  9(adel. 
bad  ®4afi 

bet  ^ammel  (bet  @d)6pd)  i 
bad  ^u^n  i 
bad  ©cliffy 
ber  &ait  9 

ber  iunge  ^tn\d)  (gen.  en)  i 
ber  Si^ngUng. 


SBer? 
SBer  ^at? 

SBer  ^at  ben  iCof er  ? 

jDer  fO^ann  ^t  ben  iCofer. 

jDer  fO^ann  ^at  ben  J^offer  ni(^t. 

S(Ber  i)at  i^n  ? 

^er  iunge  ^enf(^  ^at  t^n. 

jDer  junge  SJtenfd^  i)at  i^n  tiid)t 


(&t  1)at 

(Sr  ^at  bad  9)ieffer. 

@r  ^at  bad  fOleffer  ni(()t 

@c  ^at  ed. 

^at  ber  fO^ann  ? 

^tber  ^aler? 

^t  ber  greunb  ? 

^at  ber  iCnabe  ben  .^mmer  bed 

^immermannd  ? 
@r  ^at  i^n. 

^at  i^n  bee  Si^ndltng  ? 
aft  et  burfUe?  (*at  ec  J)urfl?) 
@r  ill  bur^9.  (fit  ^at  iDurfl.> 
3|t  er  mfibe? 
@r  ijl  ni djt  mfibe. 
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EXERCISES. 

8. 
Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 
— Has  the  friend  my  hat  ? — He  has  it. — He  has  it  not. — Who 
has  my  sheep  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has  my  large  sack  ? 
— ^The  baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  book  ? — He  has  it  not  ? 
— What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the 
nail  ? — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my 
umbrella  or  my  stick  ? — He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your 
stick. — Has  he  my  coffee  or  my  sugar  ? — He  has  neither  your 
coffee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's 
biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has  neither  your  brother's 
nor  that  of  the  Frenchman ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy. — Which 
ship  has  he  ? — He  has  my  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or 
the  ran)  7 

9. 

Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  ?»-He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — Who  has  my  brother's 
fine  dog  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — ^What  has  my  friend  ? — He  has 
the  baker's  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good 
chicken. — ^What  have  you  ? — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my 
bag  or  yours  ? — I  have  that  of  your  friend.— I^ave  I  your  good 
knife  ? — ^Yoo  have  it. — ^You  have  it  not — Has  the  you^  it 
(^  ed)  ? — He  has  it  not.*^What  has  he? — He  has  something 
good. — He  has  nothing  bad. — Has  he  anything? — He  has 
nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not  sleepy.  He  is  hungry. — 
Who  is  hungry  ? — ^The  young  man  is  hungry. — Your  friend  is 
hungry. — Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry. — My  shoemaker's  brother 
is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  is  thirsty. — Which  man  has 
my  book  ? — The  big  (0rof)  man  has  it — ^Which  man  has  my 
horse  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your  good  cheese. — Has 
he  it  ?^Ye8,  Sir,  he  has  it 


c2 
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TWELFTH  LESSON. 

Swolfte  Section. 


The  peasant. 

ber  fSamt  (gen.  n)  5 

the  ox. 

bet  0(i)fe  i 

the  cook. 

htt^od^i 

the  bird. 

ber  SSogel. 

HU. 


Masc.  Neui. 

{NoM.       fein/  fein. 

Ace.        feinen/  fein. 

Obs.  A,  The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  fein  is  declined  like  mein 
and  3^r.  (See  Lessons  IV.  and  V.) 


The  servant. 

ber  S3ebiente  $ 

the  broom. 

ber  SBefen. 

Has  the  servant  his  broom  ? 

^t  ber  S3ebiente  feinen  SBefen  ? 

His  eye. 

fein  2Cu9e  i 

his  foot. 

feinen  guf  i 

his  rice. 

feinen  9teid. 

Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or  that 

«^t  ber  iCo(^  fein  •^u^n  ober  baft 

of  the  peasant  ? 

bedlBauern? 

He  has  his  own. 

(Sr  %Cii  bad  feinige. 

Hia  or  Atf  own  (absolute  posses-  r 
sive  pronoun).  ( 

Has   the   servant  his   trunk  or 

mine? 
He  has  his  own. 
Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  ? 

1  have  his. 


Sonuhody  or  anybody,  some  one 
or  any  one  (indefinite  pronoun). 

Has  anybody  my  hat  ? 
Somebody  has  it. 


I 

{ 


Mate.  Neut. 

NoM.    ber  feinige.      baft  feinige. 
Ace.     ben  feinigen.    baft  feinige. 

^at  ber   S3ebiente   feinen   Xoffn 

ober  ben  meinigen  ? 
dt  ^at  ben  feinigen. 
^ben  ®ie  3^ren  &6^n^  ober  ben 

feinigen  ? 
34  ^<^^^  ben  feinigen. 

Semanb. 
Semanbeft. 
Semanbem. 
3emanben. 

^at  3emanb  meinen  «^ut? 

Semanb  fyit  i^n. 
(Sft  f)at  if^n  3em<mb. 
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Who  has  my  stick  ?  1  fBkr  fK^t  meinen  &to(t  ? 

Nobody  hss  it.  I  9Uemanb  ^t  if^tu 


JVb  (me,  iioftocly  or  flM>/ aiqr6oeiy.      |  9liemanb. 
Obs,  B.  9liemanb  is  declined  exactly  like  3emanb. 


Who  hss  my  ribbon  ? 
Nobody  hss  it. 
Nobody  hss  his  broom. 


fBkr^tmeinJBanb? 
9tiemanb  ^at  ed. 
9tiemanb  ^ot  feinen  S3efen. 


EXERCISES. 
10. 
Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  ? — I  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook. — Has  the  pea- 
sant his  rice  ? — He  has  it. — Have  yoa  it  ? — I  have  it  not — Has 
his  boy  the  servant's  broom  ?-T*He  has  it. — ^Who  has  the  boy's 
pencil  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of 
the  painter  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he 
has  his  own. — Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  ? — He  has  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ? 
— He  has  neither  the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has 
he  good  ? — He  has  my  good  honey. — Has  my  neighbour's  boy 
my  book  ? — He  has  it  not. — Which  book  has  he  ?  He  has  his 
fine  book. — Has  he  my  book  or  his  own  ? — He  has  his  own. — 
Who  has  my  gold  button  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  any  body  my 
thread  stocking  ? — Nobody  has  it. 

11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant? — He  has  his  own. — ^Which  horse 
has  my  friend  ? — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  ? — He  has  it 
not.— Who  has  his  dog? — Nobody  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  brother's 
umbrella  ? — Somebody  has  it. — ^Which  broom  has  the  servant  ? — 
He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry  ? — Nobody  is  hungry. — 
Is  anybody  sleepy  ? — Nobody  is  sleepy. — Is  any  one  tired  ? — 
No  one  is  tired. — Who  is  right  ? — Nobody  is  right. — Have  I  his 
biscuit  ? — ^You  have  it  not. — Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox  ? — 
You  have  it  not.^-Which  chicken  have  I  ? — You  have  his. — Is 
anybody  wrong  ? — Nobody  is  wrong. 
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THIRTEENTH   LESSON. 

Sreiicl^nte  Section* 


The  sailor^ 

ber  ^atto\tt  bee  S3i 

the  chair. 

bec&tu^l) 

the  looking-gla88» 

bee  ^pieget  i 

the  candle. 

bad  H6)t  i 

the  tree. 

ber  Saum  i 

the  garden. 

bee  ®axttn  i 

the  foreigner. 

bee  grembe  i 

the  glove. 

bee  «&anbf4u^. 

This  ass. 

biefee  ^fel  i 

that  hay. 

biefed  (biep)  ^u. 

The  grain. 

bad  JCorn  i 

the  com. 

bad  ®eteeibe 

This  man. 

biefee  fRann  i 

that  man. 

ienee^Otonni 

this  book. 

biefed  (biep ')  fBvid)  i 

that  book. 

iened  SBu4. 

This  or  this  one. 
That  or  that  one. 


N.  G.  D.  A. 
Moic.  biefee— ed— em— en. 
Neut.    iened— ed— em— ed. 


Obi,  It  will  be  percdved  that  biefee  and  jenee  are  declined  exactly 
like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson  IV.)  The  English  almost  always 
use  that  when  the  Qermans  use  biefed.  In  Qerman  ienee  is  only 
employed  when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken  of  before,  or 
to  make  an  immediate  comparison  between  two  things  or  persons. 
Therefore,  whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be 
translated  by  biefee. 

Have  you  this  hat  or  that  one  ?       |    .^aben  &it  biefen  obee  ienen  .^ut  ? 

'  )Dief  or  bied  is  often  used  for  biefed  in  the  nommative  and  accusa- 
tive neuter,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  and 
when  it  represents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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But,         I    Hbtx,  fonbern. 

Obs,  Tlhtx  is  used  after  affirmative  or  negative  propositions ;  fonbern 
is  only  used  after  negative  propositions. 


I  have  not  this,  but  that  one. 

Has  the  ndghbour  this  book  or 
that  one  ? 

He  has  this,  bat  not  that  one. 

Have  yon  this  looking-glass  or 
that  one  ? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that  one. 

That  ox, 
the  letter, 
the  note, 
the  horse-shoe. 


2^  ^abe  nid^t  biefen/  fonbern  ienen. 
^  bet  9lad)bar  biefed  ober  jened 

SBud^? 
&t  ^at  biefed/  abet  n{d)t  iened. 
«^ben  &it  biefen  ober  ienen  @p\t* 

eel? 
3d)  ifctU  xothtx  biefen  nod^  ienen. 
biefer  Od^fe  i 
ber  fBrief  5 

ber  Settel  (ba«  S3iUet)  5 
baS  .^ufeifen. 


EXERCISE. 
12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — 
Has  th|^  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have  you 
this  candle  or  that  one  ? — I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of 
my  garden  or  that  of  yours  ? — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden 
nor  that  of  mine,  but  that  of  the  foreigne;r. — Which  glove  have 
you  ? — I  havfe  his  glove. — Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  ? — He 
has  his  bwn. — ^Who  has  my  good  candle  ? — This  man  has  it. — 
Who  has  that  looking-glass  ? — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has 
your  servant  (3?>t  Sebienter)  ? — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — 
Has  he  Ihat  man's  book  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but 
that  of  this  boy. — ^Which  ox  has^this  peasant  ? — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour. — Hate  I  your  letter  or  ^is  ?^^You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay  ? — 
I  have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  Qote  or 
his  own  ? — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreigner  my 
glove  or  his  own  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that 
of  bis  firiend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — I  am  neither  hungry 
nor  thirsty,  but  sleepy. — Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neitiber 
sleepy  nor  hungry,  but  tired. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — You  are 
neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your  gofid  boy  is  wrong. — Have 
I  the  good  or  the  bad  knife? — You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad,  but  the  ugly  (one).— What  have  I  ? — You  have  nothing 
good,  but  sometl^g  bad. — ^Who  has  my  ass  ? — The  peasant  has 
it 


'  '  J. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON. 

SSieticl^nte  gection* 


Thai  JOT  which  (relative  pronoun) 


{ 


N.      G.    D.    A. 

Masc.    n>el(^r— eS — em— en. 
Neui.     wel(!^«— e«— em— e«. 


Obs,  A,  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pronoun  wtld^tt  is 
declined  like  the  definite  article,  which  may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but 
then  the  masculine  and  neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffen  instead 
of  be 6.    SBel(i)et  is  never  usled  in  the  genitive  case. 


Have  you  the  hat,  which  my  bro- 
ther has  ? 

I  have  not  the  hat,  which  your 
brother  has. 

Have  you  the  horse,  which  I 
have? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  have. 


«^ben  €$ie  ben  ^ut/  loelc^n  metn 

Sruber^at? 

3(^  ^abe  nic^t  ben  *&ttt/  meld^n  3^t 

Scubet;  ^at 
^ben  &€  bad  9)fecb/  welded  {<!^ 

^abe? 

^d)  f^ht  ba«  9)ferb/  weld^  eie 


J%at  or  the  one  (determinative 
pronoun). 


NOM. 

Gbn. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Masc.  Neut. 

becienige.  ba^ienide. 

bedienigen.  be^ienigen. 

bemienigen.  bemienigen. 

benienigen.  ba^ienige. 


Obi,  B.  jDecienige  is  always  used  with  a  relative  pronoun,  to 
determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which  that  pronoun  relates.  It  is 
compounded  of  the  definite  article  and  ienig/  and  declined  like  an 
adjective  preceded  by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the  modification  pointed 
out  in  the  foregoing  observation,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

, .  ^         r  ^d)  babe  bt njenigen/  weld^n   €Jif 
I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  you  I      ^^ben 

^^*-  1  3<^  ^abe  ben,  »el*en  ©ie  fyiUn. 


You  have  that  which  I  have 


■  { 


®ie  ^aben  badjenige/  n>el(^6   i(^ 

^abe. 
©ie  ^aben  bad/  weld^ed  idf)  ^abe. 
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J%ai  wkiek  or  ike  one  wkieh. 


Which  carriage  have  you  ? 

I  have  that  which  jowr  friend  has. 

Thecarriage^ 
the  house. 


MascuUne. 
NoM.    betienigf/  toelc^r. 
Aco.     benjenigen/  n)el(^en. 

Neuter, 
NoM.    ha^itni^tt  totld^$. 
Aco.     badienige/  welc^d. 

SBkld^n  SBagen  ^aben  ®ie  ? 

34  ^dbe  ben  (benienigen)/  tpeld^n 

3^t  greunb  ^. 
becS^geni 
hat  «{hiu6. 


7)ke«am«. 


{3fa«c.    berfelbe  (bee  n&mU(^e). 
^eM/.    badfelbe  (bad  n&mlid^e). 


Obi,  C.  jDerfelbe/  <Ae  sttme,  is  compounded  of  the  definite  article  and 
fetb/  and  is  declined  like  berienige.  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  make 
the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 


Have  70U  the  same  stick,  which 

I  have? 
I  have  the  same. 
Has  that  man  the   same  cloth, 

which  you  have  ? 

He  has  not  the  same. 

Has  he  (that  is,  has  the  same 

man)  my  glove  ? 
He  has  it  not 


^ben  ®{e  benfelben  (ben  n&mli^ 

(^n)  etodf  ben  id)  ^abe? 
34  ^^^  benfelben  (ben  n&mti^en). 
«{Hit  biefec  ^ann  badfetbe    (ba« 

n&ml{(^)   S£u4/  welded  (bad) 

®ie^aben? 
(5c  fyit  ni^t  badfelbe  (bad  n&nu 

U*e). 
«^at  berfelbe  meinen  ^anbf^u^  ? 

dt  ]j)at{^n  (benfelben)  ni^t. 


EXERCISE. 
18. 
Have  you  the  garden,  which  I  have  ? — I  have  not  the  one  that 
you  }mve. — Which  Jooking-glass  have  you  ? — I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend  has  ? 
— He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — ^Which  candle  has 
he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. 
— Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  ? — He  has  neither  this  nor  that, 
but  the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  ? — He  has 
the  one  that  his  boy  has. —  Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  ? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine  ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good 
chair. — Have  you  the  glove  which  I  havci  or  the  one  tliat  my 
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tailor  has  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one 
which  your  tailor  has,  butSny  ojnrn. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine 
shoe,  or  thai  o^his  boy  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his 
boy,  but  that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  ? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. 
— Which  carriage  have  1 7 — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  ? 
— You  have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the 
one  which  I  have  ? — Have  you  my  fine  carriage  ? — I  have  it  not ; 
but  the  Frenchman  has  it. — ^What  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has 
nothing. — What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — He  has  something  fine. — 
What  has  he  fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker 
right  ? — He  is  not  wrong ;  but  his  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right. 
— Is  your  horse  hungry  ? — It  (6«)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. — 
Have  you  my  ass*s  hay  or  yours  ? — I  have  that  which  my  brother 
has. — Has  your  friend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother  has  ? — He 
has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Has  he  {^t  berfeKe) 
my  umbrella  f— He  has  it  not 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON. 

Sunf}el^nte  Section. 


JDedemUm  o/MascuUne  and  Neuter  Substantives. 


I.  Singular. 
BmUs. 

1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender  take  e6  or  d  in 
the  genitive  case  singular :  those  ending  in  6/  f  /  j/  %i  take  ed  j  all  others, 
particularly  those  ending  in  el/  en/  et/  ^tn,  and  lein/  take  d. 

2.  All  masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural '»  and  do  not 
apkn  the  radical  vowel. 

II.  Plural. 
BuU$. 

1.  All  substantives,  without  exception,  take  n  in  iEr^ative  case  of 
the  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in  el/  eti/  er  */  as 
also  diminutives  in  (^n  and  lein/  have  the  same  termination  in  the 
plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural,  masculine  substantives  take  e/  and 
neuter  substantives  et$  and  soften  the  radical  vowels  a/  O/  U/  into 
&/  hi  t. 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  el/  en/  et/  the  radical 
vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  except  in :  baS  Jtloftet/  the  convent ; 
plur.  bit  SCihfttt  K 


>  Except  ber  Jt&fe/  the  cheese ;  ffen.  bed  JC6fe6  i  plur.  bie  JC&fe. 

'  These  three  terminations  exacUy  correspond  in  pronunciation  to  the 
English  word  Eleanor.    (See  pages  3,  4,  itfethod,  Part  11.) 

'  Tlie  declension  of  those  subrtantives  which  deviate  from  these  rules 
will  be  separately  noted  *. 

*  For  further  details  see  my  complete  treatise  upon  the  declension  of  sub- 
stantives in  **  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method.'' 
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The  hats, 
the  buttons, 
the  tables, 
the  houses, 
the  ribbons. 

bie  fftte  i 
bie  5tn6pfe  5 

bie«(&ttfer*i 
bie  SB&nbec. 

The  threads, 
the  tailors, 
the  notes. 

bieS&ben) 

bie  &dindt>tt  i 

bie  Settel/  bie  ffiiOette. 

The  boys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men. 

bie  iCnaben  i 
bieScan^ofent 
bie  ^inldjtTL 

Deelemian  of  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article  ti 

the  plural. 

For  aU  Genders. 

NoM.         the  good. 
Gbn.      of  the  good. 
Dat.      to  the  good. 
Ace.           the  good. 

NoM.    bie  guten. 
Gbn.     bet  guten. 
Dat.     ben  guten. 
Ace.     bie  guten. 

The  good  boys. 
'I'he  ugly  dogs. 

IDie  guten  Jtnaben. 
jDie  ^&f  li(^n  «(ttnbe  *. 

06#.    Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  poesessive  pronoa 
have  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite  article. 

Fbr  aU  Qeiukre. 

My  good  (plural).         < 

NoM.    meine   guten. 
Gbn.     meinet  guten. 
Dat.     meinen  guten. 
Ace.      meine  guten. 

Have  you  my  good  books  ? 
I  have  your  good  books. 

«{Hiben  ^e  meine  guten  Sik^er? 
34  (<tbe  3^te  guten  SB&(^et. 

^  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  an,  a  is  softened.  In 
the  diphthonff  tn,  u  is  not  softened,  as :  bee  S^eunb/  the  friend ;  plur. 
bie  ^reunbe/  the  friends. 

^  The  word  «^ttnb/  dog,  does  not  soften  the  vowel  u  in  the  plural 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSlbN   OF  SUBSTANTIVES  •. 


inyariable. 


Subst.  Neuter. 

N. 

d  or  e6. 
or  e. 


G. 
D. 
A. 


e. 
e. 

enor  n. 
e. 


en  or  n. 


EXERCISE. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


et. 

er. 

em. 

er. 


14. 

Have  yon  the  tables  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables. — Have  you 
my  tables? — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  yoar  tables. — Have  I  your 
buttons  ?— You  have  my  buttons. — Have  I  your  fine  houses  ? — 
You  have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  ? — He 
has  not  the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good 
buttons  ? — My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — ^What  has  the 
boy  ? — He  has  the  gold  threads.— Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver 
threads  ? — He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads. — 
Has  the  Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  ? — He  has 
neither  the  fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he  ? — He 
has  his  good  friends. — Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  ? — He 
has  not  your  fine  umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one 
my  good  letters? — ^No  one  has  your  good  letters. —  Has  the  tailor's 
son  (bee  €$o^n)  my  good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles  ? — He  has 
neither  your  good  knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly 
coats  of  the  stranger's  big  (0rof)  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good 
ribbons  ? — ^You  have  not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neigh- 
bour's fine  carriage. — Has  your  fnend  the  shoemaker's  pretty 
sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs  ? — My  friend  has  my  good 
shoemaker's  fine  books;  but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty 
sticks  nor  your  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your  neighbour 
right  or  wrong  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty 
or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 


*  See  "  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method/'  containing  a  definition 
of  all  the  German  Declensions,  and  rules  on  the  gender  of  substantives. 
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SIXTEENTH  LESSON. 

©c4)jel^ntc  gection. 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses, 


ber  (Sngl&nber  i 
bet  )Otvit\d}t  i 
ber  Z&vU  5 
bte  Ileinen  SBflc^r  i 
bie  grof  en  |>ferbe. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats  I  ^aben  bie  Sngl&nber  bie  f(^6nen 
of  the  French  ?  |      ^ftte  ber  ^xanioStn  ? 


Those. 


For  aU  Oenden. 
bieienigen  or  bie. 
berienigen  —  berer. 
benienigen  —  benen. 
biejenigen  —  bie. 


Obs,  A,  When  the  definite  article  is  substitnted  for  berienige/  its 
genitive  plural  is  beret/  and  its  dative  plur.  benen.  (See  also  Lesson 
XIV.  Obs.  B.) 


Have  you  the  books  which  the 

men  have  ? 
I  have  not  those  which  the  men 

have ;  but  I  have  those  which 

you  have. 


^ahtn  ®ie  bie  fB&d^,  welc^  bie 

9){&nnet  i^aben  ? 
34   ^()e    nid^t   bieieniden  (bie)/ 

wel^e  bie  fD^&nnet  l^Um  abet 

id)  iaht  bie  (biejieniden)/  n>el<^ 

®ie  ^Un, 


The  same. 

Have  you  the  same  books,  which 

I  have? 
I  have  the  same. 


For  all  Genders. 
^tefelben>  (bie  n&mli(it)en.    See 
Lesson  XIV.  Obs.  C.) 

.^aben  @ie  biefelben   SBflc^t/  bie 

i4  ^be  ? 
34  Wbe  biefelben. 


The  Italian,  the  Italians, 
the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards, 


bet  Stalienet/  bie  Stalienet  5 
bet  ®paniet/  bie  Gpaniet*. 


'  Diefelben  is  declined  like  bieientgen. 

'  Nouns  derived  from  foreign  lang[uages  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel  in  the  plural.  (See  the  declension  of  words  derived  from  foreign 
languages.  Introductory  Book,  pages  27,  28.) 
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For  all  Genders, 
rNoM.    totl^t    or  bte. 

Whchiplur.).     <^^^     tt>el4en  -  benen. 

LAcc.     wtl6jt    —  tie. 

O&f .  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  wetd^et/  its  genitive  case 
plural  is  not  beret/  but  beren.  (See  Lesson  XIV.  Obs,  A.),  The  geni- 
tives befleit/  htxtrit  are  preferable  to  the  genitives  wtld)t€t  wtld)tv,  being 
more  easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 

For  all  Genders, 
N.         G.  D.  A. 


J%ese. 
TTiase. 


biefe/     biefet/     biefen/     btefe. 
iene/      \tmx,      ienrn/      iene. 


Obs.  C  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead  of  these  pronouns. 
Before  a  noun  it  follows  the  regular  declension ;  but  when  alone,  it 
undergoes  the  same  changes  as  when  substituted  for  berjenige.  (See 
Obs.  A,  above.)  The  pronoun  bet/  hair  is  distinguished  from  the  arti- 
cle ber/  ha€t  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation.  As  an  article,  it  throws 
the  tonic  accent  on  the  wotd  which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  ?  I  9Bel(^  Sfic^  ^aben  @ie  ? 

I  Have  you  these  books  or  those  ?     |  ^aUn  @ie  biefe  ober  jene  fBfi(^er  ? 

I  have  neither  these  nor  those.      ^ 
I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the   >  34  (abe  toeber  biefe  nod^  iene. 

other*.  J 

I    have  neither    those    of    the  j  3c^  ^^  tothn  bie  bee  ©paniec 

Spaniards   nor   those    of   the         nod!)  ^^^  ^^^  Sfirfen. 

Turks.  I 

EXERCISES. 

15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  ? — I  have  not  these,  but  those. 
— Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ?^ 
I  have  not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have 
you  the  pretty  sheep  (bad  G^af  takes  t,  and  is  not  softened  in  the 
plural)  of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ? — I  have  neither 
those  of  the  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my 
brother. — Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or 
those  of  the  Italians? — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  noi 


*  Hie  Enghsh  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  the  other, 
are  generally  escpressed  in  German  by  biefet/  plur.  biefe/  and  jenet/  plur. 
iene/  but  in  an  inverted  order,  biefer  referring  to  the  latter  and  jenec  to 
the  former. 
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those  of  the  Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — 
Which  oxen  has  your  brother  ? — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. 
— Has  your  friend  my  large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (See  Note  3,  Lesson  XVI.). 
— ^Which  letters  has  he  ? — He  has  the  small  letters  which  you 
have. — Have  I  these  houses  or  those  ? — Tou  have  neither  these 
nor  those. — ^Which  houses  have  I  ? — ^You  have  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish.— Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's  gold  buttons  ? — ^Nobody  has 
the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody  has  those  of  your  Mend. 

16. 
Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  ? — You 
have  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but 
those  of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  ? — He 
has  it  not. — ^Which  horse  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Has  your 
neighbour  my  chicken  or  my  sheep  ? — My  neighbour  has  neither 
your  chicken  nor  your  sheep. — ^What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing 
good. — Have  you  nothing  fine  ? — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you 
tired  ? — I  am  not  tired. — Which  rice  has  your  friend  ? — He  has 
that  of  his  merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  ? — He  has  that  which 
I  have. — Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine  ? — 
He  has  neither  that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine ;  he  has  his  own. — 
Which  ships  (bad  &^itf  forms  its  plural  in  e)  has  the  Frenchman  ? 
— He  has  the  ships  of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spa* 
niard  ? — He  has  the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good 
knives  ? — He  has  your  good  knives. — Has  he  the  thread  stock- 
ings which  I  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  that  you  have,  but 
those  of  his  brother. 
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SEVENTEENTH  LESSON. 

Siebje^nte  Section. 


The  glass, 
the  oomb» 

Have  joa  my  small  combs  ? 
I  have  them. 

Them, 


My    (plural), 
Foir,    — 
Htf,      — 
Tknr,   — 

Have  you  my  fine  glass  ? 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  ? 
He  has  them. 
The  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  them  ? 


bad  %ia^  i 
bet  ^amm. 

^aben  ®ie  meine  Ileinen  Jt&mme  ? 
3c^  ^ohi  Ite. 


I  fie  (after  the  verb). 

Pkaralfor  all  Omden, 
N.  G.  D.  A. 

meine — meiner — meinen — mcine. 
3^e  — ^S^ter  — ^3^ten  — S^re. 
feine  — ^feinec  — feinen  — fcine. 
i^te  — i^rer  — ^i^ten   — H)re. 

.^aben  @ie  mein  f(i)6ned  &lai  ? 

^at  er  meine  \d)hntn  ®l&[er? 

dt  t)at  fit. 

)Der  ^am  ^at  jte. 

(St^at  jte  ni(^t. 

SDie  9){&nner  ^aben  jte. 

•^aben  jte  bie^&nncr? 


Have  you  my  chairs  or  his  ? 

^aben  ®ie  meine  (StA^le  ober  bte 

feinigen  ?    (See  Lesson  IX.) 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his. 

34)  ^abe  .webec  bie  S^rigen  nocf 

bie  feinigen. 

Which  chairs  have  you  ? 

SBeld)e  &t^U  t)aUn  eie  ? 

I  have  mine. 

34)  ^^e  hit  meinigen. 

Some  sugar. 

3u(!et  i 

some  bread. 

SBrobi 

some  salt. 

®al8. 

Rule,    Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed  in  German. 

EXERCISE. 

17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs? — I  have  them. — Have  you  the 

good  horses  of  the  English  ? — I  have  them  not. — Which  brooms 

have  you  ? — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  you  my  coats 


VOL.    I. 


I) 
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or  those  of  my  friends  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  your 
friends. — Have  you  mine  or  his  ? — I  have  his. — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  good  pen- 
cils ? — He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails  ? — He  has 
them  not. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody 
the  thimbles  of  the  tailors  ? — Nobody  has  them. — ^Who  has  the 
ships  of  the  Spaniards  ? — The  English  have  them. — Have  the 
English  these  ships  or  those  ? — The  English  have  their  ships. — 
Have  your  brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  ? — My  brothers  have 
neither  your  knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your  chickens  or  those 
of  your  cooks  ? — You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks. 
— Which  chickens  have  I  ? — You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant 
— Who  has  my  oxen  ? — Your  servants  have  them. — Have  the 
Germans  them  ? — The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks 
have  them.— Who  has  my  wooden  table  ? — Your  boys  have  it. 
— Who  has  my  good  bread  ? — Your  friends  have  it. 
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EIGHTEENTH  LESSON, 

Xd^tje^nte  Section* 


Declension  of  Adjectives  without  an  Article. 

Ernie.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article,  takes  the  same  ter- 
mination as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive  singular,  mascu- 
line and  neuter,  which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  eS  ^ 


Masc.  Neut, 

{NoM.  0uter  SBein.     guteS  ^ai^. 
GsN.  guten  SBeined.  guteii  ^aljeg. 
Dat.  gutemSBeine.    gutrm@alat 
Ace.  guten  S8ein.     guted  ^al^. 
Plural  for  all  Genders. 

Goodor  some  ffood.&c  (plural.)  /     *  *  P'        \ 

Some  good  cheese,      i  guter  ^&fe  j 
some  good  bread,        |  guted  S3rob. 

Sin^ttZar. 

Some  of  it,  am,  of  it,  ofU,        Z^^f'  »^J*'»'  J^jl^"'  J««^^5«»- 
J    '     ^  J    '^  \ Neitt.  »eld)e«/  beffcn,  beSfelbem 

Some  qf  /Aan,  any  <2^  them,        €  Plural  for  aU  Genders, 

of  them.  \       totld^t    beren/    berfelben. 

OffS.  The  pro^iun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  is 
expressed  by  tO€ld).  Of  Atm,  of  it,  of  them,  &c.  when  governed  by  a 
substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive, 
are  expres^d  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if  relating  to  a 
person ;  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives  belfen/  berfelben/  beren/  ber- 
felben/ which  may  sometimes  be  omitted  '. 

«£)aben  ®te  SBein  ? 
34  ^^^^  U)eld>en. 
«£>aben@ie  SBaffer? 


Have  yoa  any  wine  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  water  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  good  wine  ? 


3d)  ^(ibi  me(d)ed. 
«£)aben  €$ie  guten  S(Betn  ? 


*  Except  also  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  siugular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  afi  into  ti. 

'  jDefTen  and  beren  are  generally  used  with  oiel/  wcnig/  and  genug  \ 
beren  also  with  a  cardinal  number ;  but  they  are  not  frequently  em- 
ployed with  einige/  etlid)e/  Derfc^icben/  me^re/  or  mc^rere. 

d2 
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I  have  some. 

Have  I  any  good  doth  ? 

You  have  some. 

Have  you  any  shoes  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  horses  ? 

I  have  some  good  ones. 
Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  ? 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  water  ? 


I  have  some  good. 


3d)  ^abe  n>e(d)en. 

^aU  \&)  guteS  Zud)  ? 

&U  ^aben  melc^eg. 

^aben  @ie  ®d)u^e  ? 

3c^  t)aU  meld^e. 

^aben    Bit    gute    obcr    We^tt 

9)ferbc  ? 
3d)  ^abe  gute. 
«£)aben  @ie  guten    obec  fd^tec^ten 

SBein? 
3ci)  f)aU  guten. 
•^aben  @ie   gated   obet  \d)Ud)U€ 

aSolTer  ? 
3(^  idht  guted. 


EXERCISE. 
18. 


Have  you  any  sugar  ? — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  good 
coffee? — I  liave  some. — Have  you  any  salt? — I  have  some. — 
Have  I  any  good  salt? — You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes? 
— You  have  some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  ? — You  have  some. 
— Has  the  man  any  good  honey  ? — He  has  some.— What  has  the 
man  ? — He  has  some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — • 
He  has  some  pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  Qtoithad 
does  not  soflen  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend 
any  good  pencils  ? — He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad 
coffee  ? — I  have  some  good. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood. — 
I  have  some  good  ? — Have  I  good  or  bad  oxen  ? — You  have 
some  bad  (ones). — Has  your  brother  good  or  bad  cheese  ? — He 
has  neither  good  nor  bad. — What  has  he  good  ? — He  has  some 
good  friends. — Who  has  some  cloth  ? — My  neighbour  has  some. 
— Who  has  some  money  ? — The  French  have  some. — Who  has 
some  gold  ? — The  English  have  some. — Who  has  some  good 
horses  ? — The  Germans  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  hay  ? 
— This  ass  has  some. — Who  has  some  good  bread  ? — That  Spa- 
niard has  some. — Who  has  some  good  books? — These  Frenchmen 
have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships  ? — Those  Englishmen 
have  some. — Has  anybody  wine  ? — Nobody  has  any. — Has  the 
Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  ? — He  has  some  ugly  (ones). — Have 
you  wooden  or  stone  tables  ? — I  have  neither  wooden  nor  stone 
(ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  ? — He  has  not 
those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread  stock- 
ings ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk  ? — He  has  nothing. 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON, 

Sleunje^nte  gectton. 


So,  none,  not  a,  or  not  any. 


Singular, 
r  N.      G.  D.         A. 

<  Masc,  Uint  feineg/  Uimmi  fetnen. 
l.Neut.  Uittt  Uim^f  feinent/  fein. 


Obs,  A,  The  word  fein  has  this  declension  when,  like  no  in  English, 
it  is  followed  by  a  substantive ;  but  when  the  substantive  is  understood 
as  with  none  in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  cr/  and  its 
nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  eS  or  i. 


Have  you  any  wine  ? 
I  have  none. 
Have  you  no  bread  ? 
I  have  not  any. 


^aben  @ie  IBein  ? 
3(^  i^aht  feinen. 
^aben  ®ie  fein  S3rob  ? 
3c^  f)aht  fetncS  (teing). 


O69.  B.    It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed  by  fein/  when 
accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 
JVo.  •o-e.  or  «o«  01^  (plural).         {  ^  N;^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    jj^^;_ 


Have  you  no  shoes  ? 

I  have  none. 

Have  you  any  ? 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  man  any  ? 

He  has  none. 

Has  he  any  good  books  ? 

He  has  some. 


The  American, 
the  Irishman, 
the  Scotchman, 
the  Dutchman, 
the  Russian, 


^aben  @ie  f eine  @cl)u^e  ? 

3ct)  t)<iiU  Uint. 

^aben  @ie  n>el^  ? 

3c^  ^abe  feine. 

^at  ber  ^ann  kpeld)e  ? 

@r  ^at  feine. 

^at  ec  gute  S3ud)ei:  ? 

@i:  ^at  n>elcl)e. 


fccv  ilmciitancr  j 

ber  Si^l&nbei:  j 

ber  ^c^ottt&nber  (^c^otte)  > 

bei:  <£)oU&nbei:  9 

ber  Siuffe. 


K»/e.     Compound  words  in  mann  change  in  the  plural  this  termina- 
tion into  (eute.    Ex. 

The  merchants,  I  bie  A'aufleutc  j 

the  carpenters,  I  bie  ^inimecteure. 
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EXERCISE. 

19. 

Has  the  American  good  money  ? — He  has  some.-^Have  the 
Dutch  good  cheese  ? — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  the 
Russian  no  cheese  ? — He  has  none. — Have  you  good  stockings  ? 
— I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  honey  ? — I  have  some 
good. — Have  you  some  good  coffee  ? — I  have  none. — Have  you 
some  bad  coffee  ? — I  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  ? 
— He  has  none. — Has  he  good  water  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the 
Scotchman  some  good  salt? — He  has  none. — What  has  the  Dutch- 
man ? — He  has  good  ships. — Have  I  some  bread  ? — You  have 
none. — Have  I  some  good  friends  ? — You  have  none. — ^Who  has 
good  friends  ? — The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant 
(3$t  S3eMenter)  any  coats  or  brooms? — He  has  some  good  brooms, 
but  no  coats. — Has  any  one  hay  ? — Some  one  has  some. — Who 
has  some  ? — My  servant  has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  ? — 
He  has  none. — Who  has  good  shoes  ? — My  good  shoemaker  has 
some. — Have  you  the  good  hats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the 
Dutch  ? — I  have  neither  those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the 
Dutch.  I  have  those  of  the  Irish. — ^Which  sacks  has  your  friend? 
— He  has  the  good  sacks  of  the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the 
good  hammers  of  the  carpenters  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — 
Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar? — He  has  none. — Has  the  brother 
of  your  friend  good  combs  ? — The  brother  of  my  friend  has  none, 
but  I  have  some. — Who  has  good  wooden  chairs  ? — Nobody  has 
any. 


\ 
I 
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TWENTIETH   LESSON. 

3n>an}ig{le  gectfon. 


llie  hatter, 
llie  joiner. 


ber  ^utmac^er  { 

ter  Zi^^ltv  (@4ireincr). 

Masc.             NetU. 

I    NoM.     ein.               ein. 
)   Gbn.      eined.             eined. 

1    Dat.      einem.            eincm. 

c 

Ace.       einen.            ein. 

A  or  an  (one). 


Ob$,  A.  When  a  substantive  is  understood,  ein  like  fein/  takes  e  r  in 
the  nominative  masculine,  and  e  6  or  6  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
neater.     (See  preceding  Lesson.) 


Have  you  a  looking-glass  ? 
I  have  one. 
Have  you  a  book  ? 
I  have  one, 
I  have  none. 


<£)aben  @ie  einen  Spiegel  ? 
3c^  f^abe  einen. 
^aben^ie  einS3ud()? 
3d)  ^abe  eins  (eined). 
3(^  ^^^t  feind  (feined). 


Obs,  B.  Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  lein  is  ever  accompanied  by 
XH\&i9  beffen#  or  beren. 


And.        I      Unb. 

Declension  of  an  Adjective  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article  or 
a  possessive  pronoun  in  the  singular.  (See  Ohs.  in  Lessons 
V.  and  XV.) 

Masc.  Neut. 

£   NoM.  ein       guter.    ein      guted. 
J  Gen.  eined    guten.    eine6  guten. 


A  good. 


Have  you  a  good  round  hat  ? 

I  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beautiful  house  ? 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none. 


i   Dat.  einem  guten.    einem  guten. 
(   Ace.    einen    guten.    ein     guteg. 

*^aben  @ie  einen  guten  runben  *^ut  ? 

3(1^  tiabe  einen. 

^at  er  ein  fd)6ned  ^aui  ? 

Qv  f)at  eins  (eineS). 

(Sr  i^at  U\n$  (!eineg). 
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I  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 

You  have  four. 

Have  you  five  good  horses  ? 

I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad  ones. 


34  ^be  teren  jmei.    (See  Obi. 

Lesson  XVIII.) 
(Sv  ^at  beren  brei. 
€iie  ^aben  becen  Diet, 
^aben  @ie  ffinf  gute  $fecbe? 
3d)  ^be  beren  fe(^<. 
3c^$abefed)d  gute  unbfiebenfd^lec^te. 


BecapitukUian  of  the  Bides  relative  to  the  declension  of 

Adjectives. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in  German  as  in  Bnglish, 
the  adjective  always  precedes  the  substantive.  When  two  or  more 
adjectives  are  before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declension. 
Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
stantive expressed  or  understood,  i.  e.  when  they  form  the  predicate  of 
a  proposition.  Ex.  3$t  *^ut  ift  fci^6n/  your  hat  is  beautiful;  mein 
S3anb  ift  fd^bn/  my  ribbon  is  beautiful;  3^te  *&fite  finb  fd^bn/  your 
hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood,  the  ad- 
jective is  declined,  and  assumes  three  different  forms,  viz. 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  preceding,  it  takes  the 
same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive  case 
singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  en  instead  of  ed^. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article  or  a  word  of  the  same  termi- 
nation it  adds  en  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all 
genders,  and  the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
adds  e. 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a  possessive 
pronoun,  it  adds  er  in  the  nominative  masculine,  e  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  feminine,  e  6  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neater, 
and  e  n  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives,  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws. 


>  Except  also  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  ad  into  e€. 
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A  TABLE 

OFTHE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 


•J 
o 


I.  TlMa^JectiTe 

without  aa  article  befbre 

a  snbatantiTe. 

Neut. 
U 

en 

em 

e« 


Mase, 

Ffiii. 

NoM.    er 

e 

Gbn.    en 

ec 

Dat.    em 

er 

Ace.    en 

e 

at 


r  NoM.  e 

Gfiff.  ec 

Dat.  en 

Ace.  e 


ForaU 
genders. 


II.  The  adjectlre 

preceded  by  the  deflnlte 

article. 


Masc. 
e 

en 
en 
en 

en 
en 
en 
en 


Fem. 

e 

en 
en 
e 


Neut. 
e 

en 
en 
e 


ForaU 
genders. 


III.  The  adjective 
preceded  by  the  inde- 
finite article. 

4a9C. 

Fern. 

NetU. 

er 

e 

a 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

ed 

Obg,  A,  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  when  taken 
suUstantively. 

B.  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words :  alUf  all ;  einige/  etlic^e/  some, 
sundry ;  gewiffe/  certidn ;  f eine/  none ;  mandjtt  several ;  me^rere/  many, 
several ;  \old^t  such ;  t>erfd)ietene/  various ;  oteU/  many ;  weld)e/  which ; 
wenige/  few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural ; 
but  they  keep  that  termination  when  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun 
in  the  plural '. 

C.  Adjectives  ending  in  el/  en/  er/  for  the  sake  of  euphony  often 
reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those  three  consonants.  Ex.  instead 
of  tbeUXf  0o(bener/  t^euerer/  we  say :  ebter/  goltner/  t^eurer. 

EXERCISE. 

20. 
Have  you  a  good  servant  ? — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker 
a  beautiful  house  ? — He  has  two  of  them. — Have  I  a  pretty  gold 
ribbon  ? — You  have  one. — What  has  the  joiner  ? — He  has  beau- 
tiful tables. — Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (runb)  table  ? — He  has  one. 
— lias  the  baker  a  large  looking-glass  ? — He  has  one. — Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  1  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  that 


'  Most  modem  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and  form 
all  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  en. 
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you  have,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books  ? — 
He  has  them. — Have  I  their  good  hammers  ? — You  have  them 
not,  but  you  have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good 
hat  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  ? 
— You  have  not  yours  ;  you  have  his. — ^Who  has  mine  ? — Some- 
body has  them. — Has  any  body  two  letters  ? — ^The  brother  of  my 
neighbour  has  three. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  ®(tafe)  ? — 
He  has  four. — Has  he  six  good  chickens  ? — He  has  three  good 
and  seven  bad. — Has  the  merchant  good  wine  ? — He  has  some. — 
Has  the  tailor  good  coats  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good 
bread  ? — He  has  some. — ^What  has  the  carpenter  ? — He  has  good 
nails. — What  has  your  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils,  good 
coffee,  good  honey,  and  good  biscuits  (plur.  Swncbadc). — ^Who  has 
good  iron  ?— My  good  friend  has  some. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — 
You  are  wrong. — Is  any  body  sleepy  ? — The  shoemaker  is  sleepy 
and  thirsty. — ^Is  he  tired? — He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant  the 
glasses  of  our  (unferer/  see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  ? — He  has  not 
those  of  your  friends,  but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he 
my  wooden  chair  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are 
you  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry  (grofcn  .f^unger'). 

'  Besides  these  exercises  learners  should  decline  a  good  many  sub- 
stantives with  all  sorts  of  adjectives  and  pronouns.  For  the  choice  of 
substantives  see  '*  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method,"  and  for  adjectives. 
Lesson  XLL 
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TWENTY-FIRST   LESSON. 

Sin  unb  jwanjigfte  Section. 


Hownmch?   HownumyF 
How  many  hate  ? 
How  many  knives  ? 
How  much  bread  ? 

SSieoieP? 

SBieoiet  ^tiU  ? 
SBieoielfDlefier? 
Meoiel  Srob  ? 

Only,  but. 
How  many  tables  have  you  ? 
I  have  only  two. 

How  many  knives  have  you  ? 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 

SSieoiel  Sifd^e  ^aben  Gie  ? 
34  tiabe   beren  nut  smci 
06f.  Lesson  XVIII.) 

3(i^  ^abe  nuc  ein  0ute<. 

Eight, 

nine, 

ten. 

a(^t5 
neun$ 

(See 


IFAo/   (designating    the    nature 
or  kind  of  a  thing). 


What  table  have  yon  ? 
I  have  a  wooden  table '. 
What  tables  has  he? 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  Mend  ? 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  ? 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 


Mase,  Neut, 

NoM.  toa^  fur  tin.      wa6  f&r  ein. 
Aca  wad  ffir  einen.  toa^  fAc  ein. 
Phartdfor  all  Genders, 

SBad  ffir. 

SBad  f&r  einen  Zi\&i  ^aben  @ie  ? 
34  ^a^e  ^nen  ^bljetnen  SSifd). 
SBad  ffir  Sif^e  (^at  er  ? 
@t  ^at  jieinetne  SSif^e. 
98ad  fflr  ein  SBud)  ^t  3^cSveunb? 
@c  ^t  ein  ^ftbf4e«  fi3u4. 
SSad  ffit*  Ropier  ^aben  ^e? 
3d)  ^^(ibt  f46ne€  9a|Kec. 


1  Cardinal  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  question  nneoiel  ?  how 
many? 

*  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite 
article. 

'  llie  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such 
as :  ^apiet/  paper ;  SBein/  wine ;  Sudet/  sugar,  &c. 
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What  sugar  has  he  ? 

He  has  some  good  sugar. 

SBag  fur  3u(ter  ^at 
(Sr  t)at  guten  3u(ter. 

er? 

Ow. 

Our  (plural).        < 

^                 Moffc.           Neut. 

NoM.     unfer.           unfer. 

Gen.      unfere6.        unfered. 

Dat.      unferem.       unferem. 
.  Ace.       unferen.        unfer. 

Plural  for  all  Oenderi. 
N.           G.            D. 

A. 
^  unfcre/    unferer/   unferen/   unfere. 

Own  (smgular  and  plural).        |    X)er  (bad)  unferige  $  bit  unferigen. 

Obs,  When  a  consonant  1/  m/  n  or  r/  stands  between  two  e's,  one 
of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronunciation  (see  Obi,  C  Lesson 
XX.),  except  when  this  letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word 
or  the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say,  unferd/  unferm/ 
unfre/  @ured  *t  (Surem^  Sure/  &c.,  instead  of  unfered/  unferem/  unfete/ 
@uere6/  Suerem/  @uere/  &c. 

EXERCISES. 

21. 

How  many  friends  have  you  ? — I  have  two  good  friends. — 
Have  you  eight  good  trunks  ? — I  have  nine. — Has  your  friend 
ten  good  brooms? — He  has  only  three. — Has  he  two  good  ships  ? 
— He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  ? — 
He  has  only  four. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker? — He 
has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  ten  good  books  ? — He  has  only 
five. — Has  the  painter  seven  good  umbrellas  ? — He  has  not  seven, 
but  one. — How  many  corks  (^fropfen  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.) 
have  I  ?— You  have  only  three, — Has  your  neighbour  our  good 
bread  ? — He  has  not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our 
horse  any  hay  ? — It  (e«)  has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor 
good  buttons  ? — He  has  some, — Has  he  gold  buttons  ? — He  has 
no  gold  (buttons),  but  silver  (ones). — How  many  oxen  has  our 
brother? — He  has  no  oxen. — How  many  coats  has  the  young 
man  of  our  neighbours  (plur.  9Uc^barn)  ? — The  young  man  of  our 
neighbours  has  only  one  good  coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has 
three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good  rams  ? — He  has  them. — Have  I 
his  ? — ^You  have  not  his,  but  ours. — How  many  good  rams  have 
I  ? — You  have  nine. 

*  @uer/  your,  is  in  fact  the  second  person  of  the  posscHsive  pronoun. 
3i)r  is  the  third  ])cr8on,  used  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  that 
reason  written  with  a  capital  letter.  (See  Lessons  IV.  and  XV 11.) 
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22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  ? — Our  merchant's  boy  has 
them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  ? — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of 
the  great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (bad  ^Cuge  takes  n 
in  the  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  ? — He  has  great  eyes  and  great 
feet. — Who  has  great  thread  stockings  ? — The  Spaniard  has  some. 
— Has  he  any  cheese  ? — He  has  none. — Has  he  com  ? — He  has 
some. — What  kind  of  com  has  he  ? — He  has  good  com. — What 
kind  of  rice  has  our  cook  ? — He  has  good  rice. — What  kind  of 
pencils  has  our  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our 
baker  good  bread  ? — He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty  ? — Nobody  is  thirsty  ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighbour  is  sleepy. — Who  has  our  iron  knives  ? — The  Scotch- 
man has  them. — Has  he  them  ? — He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  ? — I  have  good  friends. — Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  right? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he 
good  little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  ?  (plur.  ®d)afe)  ? — He  has 
neither  birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian  ? — He  has  nothing. 
— Has  our  tailor's  boy  anything  beautiful  ? — He  has  nothing 
beautifrd,  but  something  ugly. — What  has  he  ugly  ? — He  has  an 
ugly  dog. — Has  he  an  ugly  horse? — He  has  no  horse. — What 
has  our  young  friend  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  book  ? 
—He  has  one. — Has  he  good  salt  ? — He  has  none. 
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TWENTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3n>ei  unb  jwanjigfle  Sectfoiu 


Muchf  numjf,  a  good  deal  of. 

Much  wine. 
Much  money. 

Obs.  A.  When  uiel  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pronoun,  or  prepo- 
sition, or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is  used  substantively,  it  is  declined 
like  an  adjective;  otherwise  it  is  indedinable. 


mtl  SBSein. 
SStel  ®elb. 


Have  you  much  good  wine  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 

Have  you  much  money  ? 
I  have  a  good  deaL 


^ben  ®ie  oiel  guten  fffiein  ? 

3(^  ^be  beffen   mel.    (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XVHI.) 
{>aben  &it  ml  ®elb  ? 
3(^  (abe  beffen  del. 


7bo  mucA. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 


3u  oiel. 

@ie  (;aben  ^u  oiel  SBein. 


We  have. 
We  have  not. 
We    have    little 
money. 


Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 


}Ve. 


or    not    much 


SB  it. 

SBSic  ^aben. 

SBic  ^aben  nid)t. 

SBir  iaben  nic^t  utel  ®e(b. 


Enough, 


©enug. 

®elb  genug. 
sD^effec  genug. 


Obs.  B,    ©enug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

LUtle.  I    SB e nig. 

Obs.  C.  Our  remark  on  oiel  appUes  equally  to  toemg.  But  these 
two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to  several  distinct  things  or 
anything  that  may  be  counted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


But  Utile,  only  a  Utile  (not  much). 

Have  you  enough  wine  ? 

I  have  only  a  Httle,  but  enough. 


5Rttr  we  nig  (nid)t  ©tel). 

^aUn  @ie  SBctn  genug? 

3(i^  iaU  beffen  nur  wentg/  obcr 

genug.      (See     Obs.     Lesson 

XVIIL 
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AUiile, 


A  little  wine. 
A  little  8alt. 


CUmragt. 

You  have  but  little  coarage. 
We  have  few  friends. 


Cfthem  (relative  to  persons). 


Have  you  many  friends  ? 
We  have  bat  few. 

You  have  but  little  money. 
Has  the  foreigner  much  money  ? 
He  has  but  little. 


Gin  wentg. 

ein  xotn\%  Skin. 
6tn  wcnig  &Qi^ 


bee  9{ttt^. 

6ie  ^bcn  nic^  met  9hit^ 
SBSir  ^ben  loe nig  S^^^nbe. 


3()i^€r.  (gen.  of  the  personal 
pronoun  fie/  they;  See  Of»» 
Lesson  XVIII.) 

*&ab<n  Sie  oiel  S^eunbe  ? 

fSir  ^ben  ij^rer  nuc  toenige.  (Seo 

O&ff.  C.  above.) 
@ie  ^aben  ni^t  oiel  C5e(b. 
{>at  bee  grembc  oiel  ®elb  ? 
6c  l^at  beffen  nuc  wcnid. 


EXERCISES. 

24. 
Have  you  much  coffee  ? — I  have  only  a  little. — Has  your 
friend  much  water? — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner 
much  com  ? — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  ? — He 
has  much  sugar. — What  has  the  Russian  ? — He  has  much  salt. — 
Have  we  much  rice  ? — We  have  but  little. — What  have  we  ? — We 
have  much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much 
gold  ? — We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many 
boys  ?— We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  ? — 
He  has  enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  ? — He  has  a 
great  deal. — Has  this  man  courage  ? — He  has  none. — Has  that 
foreigner  money  ? — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Has 
the  painter's  boy  candles  (plur.  &i4)te)  ? — He  has  some. 

25. 
Have  we  good  letters? — ^We  have  some. — We  have  none. — 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread  ? — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey? — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse  ? — He  has  one. — What  have  we  ? — ^We  have  good  horses. — 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ? — The  German  has  one. — Has  the 
Italian  many  pretty  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  a  great  many  ;  but 
he  has  only  a  little  com. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same 
horse  which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the 
same  carriage. — Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  ? — He 
has  not  the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 
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26. 


How  many  servants  have  we  ? — We  have  only  one,  but  our 
brothers  have  three  of  them. — ^What  knives  have  you  ? — We  have 
iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  a  thread  (leinen) 
bag. — Has  the  young  nian  our  long  ( grof  )  letters  ? — He  has  them 
not. — Who  has  our  pretty  notes  ?— The  father  (bet  Batcr)  of  the 
sailor  has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  ? — The  carpenter 
has  his  iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats.—Has  the 
painter  beautiful  gardens  ? — He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has 
none. — Have  you  many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Have 
you  enough  wine  ? — We  have  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody  my 
brooms  ? — Nobody  has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker 
our  combs  or  yours  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours  ;  he  has 
his. — Has  your  boy  my  note  or  yours  ? — He  has  that  of  his  bro- 
ther.— Have  you  my  stick  ? — I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  tlie 
merchant. — Have  you  my  gloves  (plur.  «&onbf(^u^^)  ? — I  have  not 
yours,  but  those  of  my  good  neighbour. 
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TWENTY-THIRD   LESSON. 

iDrei  unb  iwanjigfte  Section. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer. 


A  few  books. 


A  few. 

Have  you  a  few  books  ? 

I  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives. 

Yon  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin. 


the  kreutcer  (a  coin), 


Other. 


T%e  other. 


like  othen. 


Another, 
another  horse, 
other  horses. 


bcr  9)feffer  j 

bet  (gflle  5 
bad  S3ier. 


{NoM.  einige   (etUc^)   S3A(^r. 

GsN.  einiger  (etUc^ec)  93fici^er. 

Dat.  einigen  (etltd)en)  S3fi(^ern. 

Ace.  cinific   (ctnd)c)    a3fld)er. 

I  (Sinigc/  etU4)e. 

^ben  €$ie  etnige  83fl4)er  ? 

3(^  idht  einige. 

<Sr  ^at  etlic^e. 

34  ^a^e  nur  einige  flJ^effer. 

&t  ^aben  nur  einige. 


ber  ©tttben  (is  not   softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
ber  Jtreu^er. 


TOL.    I. 


2Cnbec  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Singular* 
Masc,  Neuter, 

NoM.  ber  anbere.  bad  anbere. 
Gen.  bed  anbern.  bed  anbern. 
Dat.  bem  anbern.  bem  anbern. 
Ace.    ben  anbern.    bad  anbere. 

Plural  for  aU  Oenderi. 
N.  bie  anbern.       D.  ben  anbern. 
G.  ber  anbern.       A.  bie  anbern. 
(See  Obs.  LfCsson  XXI.) 

ein  ^Cnberer  9 

ein  anbered  ¥f«tb  j 

anbere  ^ferbe. 

B 
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Have  you  another  horse  ? 
I  have  another. 


No  other. 


^aben  ©ie  cin  anbere«  $fcrb  ? 
3(^  ^aht  ein  anbece^. 


{ 


No  others. 


I  have  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  other  horses  ? 
I  have  some  others. 
I  have  no  others. 


Masc.    fetnen  anbern. 
Neut,     !cin     anberc«.    • 

!cinc  anbere  (See  Obs.  B. 
Lesson  XX). 

5cf)  i)aht  Uin  anbereS  ^fcrb. 
3cb  i)aht  !ein  anbrred. 
^aben  @te  anbere  ^ferbe  ? 
3c^  ^abe  anbere. 
3cl}  ^aht  feine  anbere. 


ITie  shirt. 

bos  ^enib  (plur.  en)  i 

the  leg, 

baS  fflein  (plur.  e)  5 

the  head. 

ber  ^opf5 

the  arm. 

ber  2Crm  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.)  i 

the  heart. 

bad  ^ers  >  ^ 

the  month, 

ber  SDlonat   (is  not   softened   in 

the  plur.)  i 

the  work. 

bad  aSerf  (plur.  c)  j 

the  volume. 

ber  S3anb  i 

the  crown  (money). 

ber  Scaler  (is    not   softened   in 

the  plur.) 

What  day  of  the  month  F         \    ber  (bad)  wieDielJle? 

Obs,  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the  question  ber  or 
bad  n>iet>telfle  ?  What  day  of  the  month  ?  These  numbers  are  declined 
like  adjectives.  They  are  formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t 
as  far  as  twenty,  and  fl  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  of 
erft/  first,  and  Mttt  third,  which  are  irregular.    Ex. 


The  first, 
the  second, 
the  third, 
the  fourth, 
the  fifth. 


ber  or  bad  erfte  $ 
ber  smeite  5 

ber  britte  3 

ber  merte  i 

ber  fflnfte  i 


1  ^a^  '^tv^i  the  heart,  takes  end  in  the  genitive  and  en  in  the  dative 
case  singular;  in  the  plural  it  takes  en  m  all  the  cases.  (See  Intro- 
ductory Book  to  the  Method,) 
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thenzth, 

the  seventh, 

the  eighth, 

the  ninth, 

the  tenth, 

the  eleventh, 

the  twentieth, 

the  twenty-first,  &c. 


berorbad  fe4)dte4 


ber 
bcr 
bcr 
ber 
ber 
bcr 
ber 


ftebente  i 

ad)te^ 

neunte ) 

ae^^nte  5 

elfte^ 

swanaidfle  i 

ein  unb  smaniigfte/  tc.  * 


Have  you   the  first    or    second 

book  ? 
I  have  the  third. 
Which  volume  have  you  ? 
I  have  the  fifth. 


^aUn   0te   bad   erfte   obec   bad 

aweite  IBud)  ? 
34  ^abe  bad  britte. 
SBeld^en  93anb  ^aben  @ie  ? 
34  ^^^^  ^<n  ffinften. 


EXERCISES. 
27. 
Have  you  a  few  knives  ?  —  I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
rams  ? — I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  only  a  few. — Have  you  a  few 
florins  ? — 1  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you  ? — I  have 
ten. — How  many  kreutzers  has  your  servant  ? — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the 
Italians  ? — The  men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them. — What 
have  we  ? — We  have  much  money, — Have  you  the  carriage  of 
the  Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  ? — I  have  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other. — Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  ? 
— He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of 
the  merchant  or  those  of  his  brother  ? —  He  has  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Which  gloves  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Have 
we  the  horses  of  the  English  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — We  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the 
Spaniards  ?— We  have  them  not ;  the  Americans  have  them. — 
Have  you  much  pepper  ? — I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough, — 
Have  you  much  vinegar  ? — I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Rus- 
sians much  meat? — The  Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the 
,  Turks  have  only  a  little. — Have  you  no  other  pepper  ? — I  have 
no  other. — Have  I  no  other  beer  ? — You  have  no  other. — Have 
we  no  other  good  friends  ? — We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor 
many  shirts?— He  has  not  many  ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  you 
a  wooden  leg  ? — I  have  not  a  (f  ein)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart. 


'  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task. 
Ex.  SonbOH/  ben  funf^e^nten  3ult/  ein  taufenb  ad)t  ^unbert  ein  unb  oier« 
}tg/  London,  15th  July,  1841. 
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— Has  this  man  a  good  head  ?— He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good 
heart. — How  many  arms  has  that  boy  ? — He  has  only  one  ;  the 
other  is  of  wood  (»on  »&olj). — What  kind  of  head  has  your  boy  ? — 
He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 
Which  volume  have  you  ? — 1  have  the  first. — Have  you  the 
second  volume  of  my  work  ? — 1  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or 
the  fourth  book  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have 
we  the  fifth  or  sixth  volumes  ? — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Which  volumes  have  we  ? — We  have  the  seventh. — What 
day  (ben  wiemcljlen)  of  the  month  is  it  (^oben  wir)  ?— It  is  (pit  tyiUn) 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (^oben  wir  nid)t)  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it 
is  the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  ? — The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few  ;  but  the  English  have  a  great  many. — Who 
has  our  crowns  ? — The  French  have  them. — Has  the  youth  much 
head  ? — He  has  not  much  head,  but  much  courage. — How  many 
arms  has  the  man  ? — He  has  two. 

29. 
Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  English,  but 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  ? — He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  fiorins  ? — He  has  six  of  them. —Have 
you  another  stick  ? — I  have  another. — What  other  stick  have 
you  ? — I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold  candle- 
sticks?— ^We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar? — These 
men  have  none,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys 
candles  ?— Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have 
some. — Have  you  some  other  bags? — 1  have  no  others. — Have 
you  any  other  cheeses  ? — I  have  some  others. — Have  you  other 
meat  ? — I  have  no  other.     (See  Note  3,  Lesson  IV.)* 

*  We  have  hitherto,  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
system,  refrained  from  speaking  of  feminine  nouns.  They  will  be 
touched  upon  hereafter.     (See  Lesson  LXXX.) 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON, 

SSter  unb  itDanitgjle  Section. 


The  tome  (volume). 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome 
of  my  work  ? 


bee  Z^iiU 

^aben  ®ie  ben  erflen  ober  britten 
Zt^iil  meined  ^ixU  ? 


Both, 


I  have  both. 


S3eibe  (is  declined  like  an  adjec- 
tive). 
2<ij  ^abe  beibe. 


Obi,  The  sinf^lar  of  beibe  is  used  only  in  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative neuter.  The  plural  beibe  is  employed  when  the  two  substan- 
tives express  the  same  thing,  or  when  they  relate  to  persons,  and  the 
singular  neuter  beibeS/  when  they  express  two  different  things :  as, 

^aben  ®te  mein  S3u(^  obet  mcincn 

©tod? 
34  ^abe  UiM, 


Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  ? 
I  have  both. 


Still,  yet,  some,  or  any  more. 
Some  more  wine. 
Some  more  money. 
Some  more  buttons. 


9lod). 

Stod)  Sffiein. 
9loc^  ®elb. 
9loc^  «^n5pfe. 


Have  you  any  more  wine. 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  ? 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  ? 
You  have  some  more. 

Not  <my  more.  No  more, 
I  have  no  more  wine. 
Have  you  any  more  vinegar  ? 
I  have  no  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  ? 
He  has  no  more. 
I  have  no  more  dogs. 
I  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more. 
Have  you  much  more  wine  ? 


^aben  @ie  nod^  ^ein  ? 
3ci)  ^abe  noc^  melc^en. 
^at  er  noc^  S3rob  ? 
dr  ^at  nod)  n)eld)ed. 
^abe  id)  nod)  S3ud)er  ? 
@ie  t^abtn  noc^  n9elcf)e. 


^ein — mtt)v, 

3d)  i^abi  feinen  ^ein  me^r. 

^aben  ®ie  nod)  Sfffg  ? 

3d)  ^abe  !einen  me^r. 

^at  er  nod)  S3rob  ? 

Qx  i^at  (eind  me^r. 

3(4  ^aht  feine  «&unbe  me()r. 

3(4  4<tbe  !eine  me^r. 


^idjt  Diel  me^r; 
«£)aben  @ie  nodf)  met  SQScin  ? 
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I  have  not  much  more 
Have  you  many  more  books  ? 
I  have  not  many  more. 


^d)  f)aU  beffen  nid)t  Diet  me^r. 
^btn  @ie  nod^  t)iel  SS(id)tt  ? 
3d)  ^be  beren  xdd^  mel  mef^r. 


One  more  book. 

One  more  good  book. 

A  few  books  more. 
Have  we  a  few  hats  more  ? 
We  have  a  few  more. 
Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  i 

He  has  a  few  more. 


9loc^  etn  S3uc^. 

^od)  ein  gutee  83ud). 

9lod)  einige  S3dd)er. 

s^aben  toiv  nod)  eintde  *f>fite  ? 

^ir  ^aben  no(^  einige. 

^at  er  nod)  einide  gute  s0{effet? 

(See  06«.  £.  Lessson  XX.) 
@r    ^at   noc^   einide.    (See  06«. 

Lesson  XVHI.) 


EXERCISES. 

30. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  ? — I  have  the  second. — 
How  many  tomes  has  this  work  ? — It  has  three. — Have  you  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  both  {UiU). — Has  the 
foreigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  ? — He  has  both  (beibeC). — Have 
you  our  bread  or  our  cheese? — I  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass 
or  that  of  my  friend  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, — 
Have  we  any  more  hay  ? — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  mer- 
chant any  more  pepper? — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more 
candles  ? — He  has  some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee  ? — 
We  have  no  more  coffee  ;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — Has 
the  German  any  more  water  ? — He  has  no  more  water  ;  but  he 
has  some  more  meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  ? — We 
have  no  more  gold  (06*.  B,  Lesson  XX.)  ribbons  ;  but  we  have 
some  more  silver  (ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar  ? — 
He  has  no  more. — Have  I  any  more  beer  ? — You  have  no  more. 
— Has  your  young  man  any  more  friends  ? — He  has  no  more. 

31. 
Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  ? — He  has  one  more. — Have 
you  one  more  ? — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more 
ox  ? — He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  gardens  ? — We 
have  a  few  more. — What  have  you  more  ?— We  have  a  few  good 
ships  (plur.  ®d)iffc)  and  a  few  good  sailors  more. — Has  our 
brother  a  few  more  friends  ? — He  has  a  few  more. — Have  I  a 
little  more  money  ? — You  have  a  little  more. — Have  you  any 
more  courage? — I  have  no  more. — Have  you  much  more  money  ? 
— I  have  much  more,  but  my  brother  has  no  more. — Has  he 
enough  salt  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  ? 
— We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor 
buttons  enough  ? — He  has  not  enough. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

Sunf  \xxit  }n)an5i9fle  Section. 


Several, 


(  S3erfd)tebene/  me^rere  ($ire  de- 
clined   like     adjectives,    and 
hardly  ever  used  in  the  singu- 
lar). (See  Ohs,  B,  Lesson  XX.) 
For  all  Genders, 
N.  »erfd)icbene.  D.  uerfd)iebcnen. 
G.  ©erfc^iebenei:.  A.  ©crfc^iebene. 


The  father, 
the  son, 
the  child, 
the  captain, 
the  tea, 
the  cake. 


Several  children. 


ber  Skater  $ 
ber  6$o^n  5 
bad  JCinb  5 

ber  «^auf>tmann  (plur.  «^auf>t(eute)  5 
ber  Zf)ti  3 

ber  JCud)en  Qs  not  softened  in  the 
plur.). 


I   a3erfd)iebene  itinber. 


As  much,  as  many. 

As  much — as,  ds  many — as. 

As  much  bread  as  wine. 
As  many  men  as  children. 


©0  uiel. 

@o  t)iel— wie. 

@o  t)iel  S3rob  wit  SBein. 
@o  oiet  SWfinner  tt>ie  ^inber. 


Have  you  as  much  gold  as  silver?  |  ^aben  @te  fo  oiel  ®olb  voit  ©ilber  ? 


Of. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  that. 

Have  you  as  many  hats  as  coats  ? 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of 

those. 
As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 

other. 


$Bon  (preposition  governing  the 
dative). 

3d)  t)aU  fo  ©iel  con  biefem  wit  uon 

ienem. 
»|>aben  @ie  fo  ciel  »|>flte  wie  8'i6cf e  ? 
3d)  t)aht  fo  ©iel  uon  biefen  wit  con 

jenen. 
©0  t)iel  t)on  ben  einen  mie  oon  ben 

anbern. 


Obs,  A.  When  etn  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adjective,  it  is  declined 
like  other  adjectives. 


Quite  {or  jusf)  as  much, 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  of 
that. 


@ben  fo  t)ie(. 

3d)  t)aU  cben  fo  oiel  oon  biefem  wie 
Don  jenem. 
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llie  enemy, 
the  finger, 
the  boot. 

More, 
More  bread. 
More  men. 


bee  S^nb  5 
ber  Singer  $ 
ber  ®tiefel. 


SO^etfc  (comparative  adverb) 
^e^r  SBrob. 


Than.         |  2CU. 
Ohi,  fi.  2CU  answers  to  than  in  English,  as  n>ie  answers  to  as. 


More  bread  than  wine. 
More  men  than  children. 
More  of  this  than  of  that. 
More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

More  of  these  than  of  those. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  of 
mine. 


!Ole^r  S3rob  M  SBkin. 
^i\x  fD^&nner  aU  Jtinber. 
fD^e^r  oon  btefem  M  t)on  jenem. 
!Ole^i;  oon  bem  etnen  aU  oon  bero 

anbern  *. 
^e^r  t)on  biefen  a(6  oon  ienen. 
3d)  ^abe  me^r  oon  3^tem  Sutfec 

oXi  oon  bem  metnigen. 


he$8  (fewer). 
Less  water  than  wine. 


SB  e  n  i  0  e  r  (comparative  of  wenig). 
SBentger  fGiaflfer  aU  SBetn. 


Less  than  L 
—  than  he. 
— '  than  you. 


SBentder  aid  x^. 

—  a\t  er. 

—  aU  ®ie. 


TAey. 

TAofi  Mey. 
As  much  as  you. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 


®ie. 
%H  fie. 

@o  Diet  toie  ®ie. 
@o  ciel  tme  er. 
@o  mel  toie  |te. 


EXERCISES. 

32. 

Have  you  a  coat  ? — I  have  several. — Has  he  a  looking-glass  ? 
— He  has  several. — What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  he  ? — He 
has  beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has.  my  good  cakes? — 
Several  men  have  them. — Has  your  brother  a  child?— He  has 
several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  ? — I  have  as  much 


*  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as  :  SSein/  wine;  85 rob/  bread, 
&c.  are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  biefet  and  jener  must  be 
used,  and  not  cin  and  an  ber. 


«7 

of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  ? — He 
has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  manias  many 
friends  as  enemies  ? — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He  has 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— Have  we  as  many  boots  as 
shoes  ? — ^We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as* silver  ? — He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.* — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  ? — He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as 
many  sailors  as  ships  ? — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. —  Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I  ? — I  have  just  as  many. — 
Has  the  foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has  quite  as 
much. — Have  we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  ? — We  have  as 
much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as 
bread  ? — ^We  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has 
your  son  as  many  cakes  as  books  ? — He  has  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former ;  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  my 
brother  has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much 
head  as  mine  ? — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more 
courage. — My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have  I 
as  much  money  as  you  ? — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as 
many  books  as  I  ? — I  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many 
enemies  as  your  father  ? — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the 
Americans  more  children  than  we  ? — They  have  fewer  than  we. 
— Have  we  as  many  ships  as  the  English  ? — We  have  less  than 
they. — Have  we  fewer  knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends  ? — 
We  have  fewer  than  they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — Nobody  has  fewer. — Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  ? — I  have  as  much  of  yours 
as  of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  ? — You 
have  fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much 
of  your  money  as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of 
ours  ? — Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money  ? — He  has  less 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs 
than  horses  ? — He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he 
has  fewer  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than 
we,  and  we  have  less  bread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as 
many  carriages  as  we  ? — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have 
less  com  and  less  meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  corn,  but 
meat  enough. 
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SECOND   MONTH. 

Swcitcr  SRonat. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

©ed^S  unb  iwanjigjlc  Section. 


OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  e  n.  This  termination  in 
verbs  the  root  of  which  ends  in  el  or  er  '/  is  contracted  by  throwing 
out  the  letter  e/  as  i)inbern/  to  prevent ;  fammelti/  to  collect,  &c.  The 
verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 


A  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire, 

time, 
to. 


3eit«i 
ju. 


Obs,  The  preposition  )U/  to,  always  stands  before  the  infinitive.  In 
compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between  the  separable  particle  and  the 
infinitive,  as  will  be  exemplified  in  future  lessons. 


To  work. 
To  speak. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 


HvhtiUn. 
®pi:ed)en*/  ccben*. 

^aben  Bit  trx^t  5U  arbeiten? 

3d)  i)ahi  Sujl  ju  arbeiten. 

@r  \)at  ben  fOlut^  m(i)t  ju  fptedien. 


To  eta. 

To  cut  it. 
To  cut  them. 


I    @(%neibcn  ♦ 

r  Masc.    i?,n     1    f^^„eiben». 

I    fie  ((^neiben  ♦. 


>  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the 
termination  e  n  of  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loben/  to  praise,  Sob 
is  the  root. 

The  two  substantives  Sufi  and  ^dt  are  feminine.  If  they  are  re- 
quired in  a  negative  sense,  fetne  Eu|l/  and  nid)t  3eit  must  be  used.  Ex. 
!3lc^  ^abe  teine  Su|l  ju  fpred)en/ 1  have  no  mind  to  speak ;  er  t)at  mdjt 
3eit  ju  arbeiten/  he  has  no  time  to  work. 

'  ®pred)en  is  derived  from  bie  @prad)e/the  language,  and  signifies  to 
produce  or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner ;  reben  means  to  express 
ideas  by  words,  from  bie  9tebe/  the  discourse. 
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To  cut  some. 


1 


Masc.  melc^en/  beffen/  baoon  ^  3* 
Neut,  »cld)c8/bejTen/bat)on/ §^ 

Plural  for  all  Genders, 

Wil6)t,  bercn/  bouon  fd)neiben. 


s 


Has  he  time  to  cut  trees  ? 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 


^at  er  ^eit  93&ume  ju  fd)ne{ben  ? 
@r  I^at  ^eit  n)eld)e  au  fci)neiben. 


7b  %. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 


^aufen. 
9lod)  faufen. 

{Masc.  cincn  l  .    , 
i^«tf.ein«    /^'"'f'"- 
I    3toei  faufen. 


{ 


Masc.  no(^  einen 
iVini/.  nocb  tint 


I  faufen. 


To  buy  one  more. 

To  buy  two  more.  |    Stod)  jwei  faufen. 

8^  The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  whether 
preceded  by  }  u  or  not. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more 

horse  ? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some 

books? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  I 

have  no  time. 
Has  he  time  to  work  ? 
He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. 


«^aben  @ie  Suft/  nod^  ein  ¥fetb  ^u 

faufen  ? 
3cf)  ^abe  Zuft,  nod)  tint  in  faufen. 
^aben  (Sie  Suft/  S3ild|er  ju  faufen  ? 

34  t^abe  Suft/  welc^e  ju  faufen/  aber 

id}  ^aU  nid)t  ^iit 
jQat  er  3eit  gu  arbeiten  ? 
@r  ^at  3ett/  aber  feine  Sufi  5U  ar« 

beiten. 


EXERCISES. 
36. 
Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  ? — I  have 
still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you 
tinje  to  work  ? — I  have  time  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  he  time 
to  cut  some  sticks  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind 
to  cut  some  bread  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  1  have  no 
knife. —  Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ? — I  have  time  to  cut 
some. — Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut 
it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  ? — He  has 
time  to  cut  it. — Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time  to 
cut  them. — Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  (@d)iffdcopit&n) 
time  to  speak  ? — He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 
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87. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  ? — ^You  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  ? — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  a  little  one. — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — 
How  many  horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ?— 'I  have  a  mind  to 
buy  four. — Has  any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom  ? — This  man  has 
a  mind  to  buy  one. — What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  ? — He 
has  a  mind  to  buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses, 
good  tea,  and  good  meat. 

38. 
Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  ? — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ? — I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it. — ^Am  1  right  in  speaking  (ju  fpted^n)  ? — ^You 
are  not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (su  (((neiben) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more. — Have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  ? — 1  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 
— Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  ? — ^We  have  a  mind 
to  buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.  (See  Lesson 
XXIV.) 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy 
something  good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing beautiful. — Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  ? 
— Their  children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — Have  you  the 
courage  to  buy  the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  buy 
it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my 
beautiful  dog? — Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a 
mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  ? — I 
have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of  the  Frenchman. — Which  book  has  he 
a  mind  to  buy  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have, 
that  which  your  son  has,  and  that  which  mine  has. — Have  you 
two  horses  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  1  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 
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TWENTY^EVENTH   LESSON. 

@ieben  unb  iwanjigfle  Section. 


OF  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

Thbkb  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs :  one  kind  con- 
nate of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the 
other  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to 
give  place  to  the  syllable  ge  of  the  participle  past,  or  to  ju,  or  to  be 
itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall 
distinguish  the  separable  verbs  by  placing  )  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle  K    Examples : 


To  break. 

To  keep  (to  take  care). 

To  pick  up. 

To  mend. 

To  make  a  fire. 


3erbred)cn  ♦. 

2Cufben>a^i;en  (aufaubewa^ren). 
Zuff^htn*  (Quftu^icben). 
2Cu6befTern  (auSaubelTern). 
Seuer  anmadjtn  (aniuma(^en). 


Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my 

coat? 
He  has  time  to  mend  it. 


4>at  ber  ©c^neiber  3eit/  mrinen  fRo^ 
au^aubeffern  ? 


To  wash. 

1    ?Bafcl)cn*. 

r  Srennen**. 

I    SSerbrenncn  (to  destroy  by  bum 

l^       ing). 

®ud)en  (governs  the  accusative). 

SQ^&rmen. 

To  bum. 

To  seek,  to  look  for. 
To  warm. 

To  make. 
To  do. 

^ad}en  (physically). 
S^un  •  (morally  *). 

^  These  verbs  may  likesi^ise  be  distinguished  by  the  tonic  accent, 
which  is  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inseparable, 
and  when  separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

'  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the 
infinitive  to  gu. 

'  The  verb  brennen  (as  well  as  its  compounds,  oerbrennen/  &c)  is 
regular  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a 
neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  following 
abbreviations :  v.  ac.  and  neut.  irreg. 

*  The  verb  mac^en  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  w 
employed  nearly  as  the  EngUsh  verb  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  producing 


G2 


Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make 

my  hoots  ? 
He  has  time  to  make  them. 


^at  ber  ®d|U^mad)er  ^it,  meine 
®tiefel  ju  mad)en. 


7b  be  wiUing,  to  toish. 

Will  you  ? 

Are  you  willing  ? 

Do  you  wish  ? 

I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish. 

Will  he?  is  he  willing?  does  he 

wish? 
He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes. 
We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish. 
You  will,   you  are  willing,   you 

wish. 
They  will,  they  are  willing,  they 

wish. 


I  SBollen*. 


I  3«  Witt. 
IsBitter? 

I  (Srwttt. 

I  S^r'wottct. 
I  &it  tootten. 


Obs.  A,    The  particle  ju  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  added  to 
the  verb  wollen/  tobe  Tidlling.     Ex. 


Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ? 

I  am  willing  to  make  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it. 
Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  ? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it. 


Gotten  ®te   mein   gfeuer  anma^ 

d)en? 
^d)  mil  eg  anma^en. 
Sc^  Witt  e6  nic^t  anmac^en. 
SBitt  er  3^r  ?)fcrb  faufcn  ? 
(Sr  Witt  eg  faufen. 


anything;  the  verb  t^un*  on  the  contrary  always,  like  the  English 
verb  to  do,  relates  to  an  indeterminate  action,  as  :  @tn  itleib  tnac^en/  to 
make  a  coat;  geuer  mad)en/  to  make  a  fire ;  einen  ©efattcn  t^uxif  to  do 
a  favour ;  fetne  @d)ulbig!eit  t^un/  to  do  one's  dutv. 

*  3^1^/  yotf»  is  the  real  second  person  plural;    but  the  Germans 
genendly  use  &it/  which  is  the  third. 
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A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS  •. 


I.  Insepabablb  Vebbs  ^ 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  following  unaccented 
particles  to  simple  verbs :  hit  ztnip,  ent/  tvt  ge/  ^inteo  t)er/  wibet/ 
jet.     (See  pages  63  et  seqq.  and  pages  99,  100,  Method,  Part  II.) 

S3c — bebcnf  en  ♦/  to  reflect. 
(Smp — empfef)l€n  •/     to     recom- 
mend. 
6nt — entpic^)cn  ♦/  to  run  away. 
dt — cr^altcn  •/  to  receive. 
®e— gefle^en  *f  to  confess. 


to      de- 


^intcr— ^)intcrg«5cn  ♦/ 

ceive. 
SScr— oerfprec^en  ♦/  to  promise. 
SBiber — wiberlegcn/  to  refute. 
3er — 5erbred)cn  ♦/  to  break. 


II.  Sepabablb  Vbbbs. 


Hb— abfc^reiben  *f  to  copy. 
Kn— anfangcn  ♦/  to  begin. 
Huf— ouf()fben  •/  to  pick  up. 
l(ud— au6def)en  */  to  go  out. 
S3ei— beifie^en  *f  to  assist; 
iDar — barfleKeii/  to  exhibit. 
SDaruntcr —  baruntcrmifd^en/ 

intermingle. 
J)aDon  —  ba»on!ommen  ♦/   to 

cape. 
jDuc^  —  butddreifen/      to     travel 

through. 
6in — e{nfd)(afen  */  to  fall  asleep, 
gort — fortfa^>ren  ♦/  to  continue, 
^eim— ^rimge^^n  */  to  go  home. 
|)erau6— ^audfommen  */  to  come 

out. 


to 


es- 


to 


^etuntcc— ^>crunterbringen  •/ 
bring  down. 

»g)cr5U — ^erjuna^CH/  to  draw  near. 

»&in — ^inge^cn  •/  to  go  thither. 

^inauf— ^)inaufflet0en*/  to  ascend. 

^inaud— ijinauSwerfen  •/  to  throw 
out. 

^inein— ^ineinge^en  •/  to  go  in. 

3nnc — inne^altcn  •/  to  stop 

fWit — mitt5)eilen/     to    communi- 
cate. 

9lieber — nicberlegen/  to  lay  down. 

^ad} — nac^maci)en/  to  imitate. 

Ueber — fiberpiepen  •/  to  overflow. 

Urn — umwcrfen  *f  to  overturn. 

Untcr — unterfin!en  ♦/  to  go  to  the 
bottom. 


'  Our  intention,  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  comphcated  gram- 
matical parts,  is  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate 
application  of  them ;  we  only  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  general 
ioea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  find  them  out  more 
easily,  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  them  in  advancing  oy  degrees.  Tney 
must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and  expressions  made 
use  of  in  the  lessons. 

7  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot,  and  separable  when 
they  can  be  separated. 
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SSott— oottgiefen  ♦/  to  fill  up. 
SSor — ^oorgeben  ♦/  to  pretend. 
S3orau6— ooraudfagen/  to  foretel. 
SSorbei — ^oorbeige^cn  •/  to  pass  by. 
Sorter — »or^)crfe^>en  ♦/  to  foresee. 
SSorflbec— Dorftberfo^rcn  ♦/  to  pass 
by  in  a  coacb. 


©eg— tt>e99c^>en  •/  to  go  away. 
©iebcr — roicberfommen  ♦/  to  come 

again. 
3u— jureben/  to  persuade. 
3urticf— jucficttebten/  to  return. 
3ufammen — jufammenfelen/  to  put 

together. 


Obs.  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  inseparable  or  separable, 
according  to  their  signification.  We  shall  speak  of  them  afterwards. 
(See  page  102,  Method,  Part  II.) 

EXERCISES. 

40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  ? — I  have  a  desire  to 
keep  it. — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (auf jubewa^ren)  your  money  ? — 
You  are  right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my 
coat? — He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has 
your  tailor  time  to  mend  my  coats  ? — He  has  time  to  mend  them. 
— Have  you  the  courage  to  bum  my  hat  ? — I  have  not  the  cou- 
rage to  bum  it ;  I  have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's 
boy  a  mind  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has  no  time  to  mend 
them. — What  has  our  friend's  tailor  to  mend  ? — He  has  to  mend 
our  old  coats. — Who  has  to  mend  our  boots  ? — Our  shoemaker 
has  to  mend  them. — What  has  our  hatmaker  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
mend  your  great  hats. — Has  your  brother's  joiner  anything  to 
do  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  great  tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  ? — I  wish  to 
keep  them, — Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  ? — I  will 
pick  up  both.-r-I^o  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  ? — I  do  not  wish 
to  cut  it.. — Does  the  painter  wish  to  bum  vinegar  ? — lie  wishes 
to  bum  some. — Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  ? — He  is 
not  willing  to  bum  his  own,  but  that  of  his  ^ne^hbour. — -Have 
you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  >ire  anything 
to  do  ? — We  have  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — 
I  wish  to  speak. — Is  yoi^r  son  willing  to  work  ? — He  is  not 
willing  to  work. 

42. 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  anything  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  wish  to  buy  some  good  books. — 
What  has  he  to  buy  ? — He  has  to  buy  a  good  hors^. — Will  you 
buy  this  or  that  table  ? — I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to 
the  end  of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does 
your  friend  wish  to  buy  ? — He   wishes   to  buy  your  brother's 
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great  house. — Is  your  servant  willing  to  make  ray  fire  ? — He  is 
willing  to  make  it. — Will  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these 
oxen  T — He  will  buy  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he 
wish  to  buy  my  umbrella  or  my  cane  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

Do  you  wish  to  m^ke  a  ,fire  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any. 
— What  do  you  wish  to  make  ? — 1  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will 
you  seek  my  knife  ? — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  any- 
thing?— 1  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my 
son  ? — He  has  tiihe,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to 
do  ? — He  has  to  make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to 
buy  good  coffee,  good  sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Will 
he  buy  your  good  trunk  ? — He  will  buy  it. — W^ill  you  buy  my 
great  or  my  little  house  ? — I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your 
little  Ifbuse  ;  I  wish  to  buy  that  of  our  friend.  — Will  you  buy  my 
beautiful  horses  ? — I  will  not  buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  ? — I  will  buy  twenty-two. — 
Does  the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  com  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
but  little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  ? — We  wish 
to  buy  only  a  few  ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. 
— Will  they  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  ? — They  will  not 
seek  those  which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  lias. 
— Will  you  look  for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good 
Frenchman  ? — 1  will  look  for  neither  yours  nor  those  of  the 
good  Frenchman ;  1  will  look  for  mine,  and  for  piose  of  my 
good  son. 
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7U)t  unb  iiDan)ig|le  ecction. 


ntear. 

Strrttftn*. 

ngo. 

®t6«n». 

At. 
lb. 

3u.     i        the  datire  case. 

Tbbe. 

eSfun*. 

poMtioQ  jui  hi  or  to  ike  hoan  r^. 

To   be  with  the  man  or  at   the 

Sei  btmSSannt  \f^n*. 

man-a  houM. 

To  go  to  the  man  or  to  tue  man's 

3ubcm3»iinnt  9(^(11  •. 

bouM. 

To  be  whh  Ilia  (one-a)  friend  or 

«rifrintii.8teunbtf«pn». 

at  hi*  Cone's)  friend'*  honee. 

To  go  to  my  father  or  to  mj 

3u  mdntm  Safci  e'^"*- 

father's  house. 

To  be  at  home. 

3u.&auftf(9n». 

To  go  home. 

91a(%*aufe8t^n«. 

To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house. 

ffid  mic  rcQK  *. 

To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house. 

3u  ffllr  se^tn  •. 

To  be  with  him  or  at  his  house. 

SBtlftimftgn* 

To  go  to  him  or  to  his  house. 

3u  ihm  fi(6(n  • 

To  b«  ^tb  us  or  at  our  house. 

!S(i  unS  fcijn  • 

To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house. 

3uunBg*^(n» 

To  be  with  you  or  at  yourhouse. 

SS(i  3l)ntn  fcon  •,  fctt  Uu*  \tffn  •• 

To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house. 

To  be  with  them  or  at  theirhouse. 

«ri  itimn  fepn  •. 

To  go  to  Ihem  or  to  their  house 

3«i^iHngei)cn*. 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some 

JBdSemanbtmftpn". 

one's  house. 

To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some 
one's  house. 

anSemanbmat^tn*. 

To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's 
bouse. 

ffittnidnanbtmftvn*. 

To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one'a 

3n9lfemonbtm9t(itn». 

house. 

G7 


At  wkote  kouteF  With  whom  ? 
To  whoie  kmse  F  7b  whom  f 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do 

you  wish  to  go  ? 
I   wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no 

one's  house). 
At  whoee  house  (with  whom)  is 

your  brother  ? 
He  is  at  ours  (with  us). 
Is  he  at  home  ? 
He  is  not  at  home. 


S3e{  wem? 
3u  wem? 

3u  mem  woUen  ®ie  ge^en  ? 

34  nnll  iu  9tiemanbem  ge^en  ^ 

S3ei  went  ift  3^r  SBruber? 

@r  ifl  bei  un<. 
3ft  er  iu  ^aufe  ? 
@r  ifi  ni(^t  ^u  ^aufe. 


To  drink. 

To  carry  (to  take). 

To  bring  (to  carry). 


Srinfen  *. 
SroQen  *. 
JBnngen  *. 


EXERCISES. 
45. 
Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it. — 
Does  your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book  ? — He  does 
not  wish  to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear  ? — He  wishes  to 
tear  your  heart. — With  whom  is  our  father  ? — He  is  with  his 
friend. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — 
Will  you  go  to  my  house  ? — 1  will  not  go  to  your*s,  but  to  my 
tailor's. — Does  your  father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  ? — He  wishes 
to  go  to  him. — ^At  whose  house  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at  our 
house. — Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our  friends  ? — They 
wish  to  go  to  them. — Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's  ? — He  is 
there  (bei  i^m). — At  whose  house  is  the  Englishman  ? — He  is  at 
yours. — Is  the  American  at  our  house  ? — ^No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at 
our  house  ;  he  is  at  his  friend's. — Is  the  Italian  at  his  friends'  ? 
— He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? — 
No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the 
good  children  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  any  one's 
house  ? — I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — At  whose  house  is  your 
son  ? — He  is  at  no  one's  house  ;  he  is  at  home. — What  will  he 
do  at  home  ? — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my 
letters  home? — I  will  carry  them  to  my  father's. — Who  will 
carry  my  notes  ? — The  young  man  will  carry  them. — Will  he 


'  In  German,  as  in  English,  no  more  than  one  negative  is  ever  ex- 
pressed, as  has  already  b^n  seen  in  many  instances. 

F  *1 
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carry  them  to  my  house  ? — No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. 
— Is  his  father  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the 
foreigner's. 

47. 
What  have  you  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has 
your  son  anything  to  drink  ? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water 
to  drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my  brothers'  ? — 
He  will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house? — I  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds, 
good  bread,  and  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end, 
and  do  not  separate  it  from  "  to  your  house"). —  Will  you  carry 
these  chairs  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — 
What  will  the  German  do  at  home  ? — He  will  work  and  drink 
good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have 
you  anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to 
drink  ;  I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee 
as  sugar  at  home  ? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other 
at  home. — Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my 
brother's  ? — I  will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Will  you  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house  ? — I  will 
carry  some  to  your  house. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as 
many  oxen  as  rams  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. 

49. 

Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as 
much  wine  as  water  to  drink  ? — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses? 
— He  has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some 
wine  ? — He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything 
of  (bei)  me  ? — I  will  buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (bei  »em) 
will  you  buy  your  corn  ? — I  will  buy  it  of  the  great  merchant. — 
Of  whom  will  the  English  buy  their  oxen  ? — They  will  buy  them 
of  the  Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything  ? — They  will 
buy  nothing. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

Sleun  unb  jnmnjfgfie  gectfon* 


Where  F  /  ®^  ^  (^  adverb  of  place  without 

1       motion). 

WkUherf  whereto?       \  ®0^,in?  (anwJrerbof  place  with 

I       motion.) 

Ruies, 

1.  The  question  wo  ?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  or  with  any  person 
or  object  whatsoever;  the  preposition  which  answers  this  question 
always  governs  the  dative. 

2.  The  question  wo^^in?  denotes  motion  or  direction  towards  some 
place  or  object;  when  answered  by  one  of  the  prepositions,  a n/  to;  auf^ 
upon;  JInter/  behind;  nthen,  by  the  side;  fiber/  above;  unter, 
under;  jwif 41  en/ between;  o or/ before;  in/  in  or  into,  it  always  re- 
quires the  accusative  *. 


There, 
Thither. 

To  carry  thither. 


^a  (rest,  repose). 
«&tn  or  b a  1^ in  (motion  or  direc- 
tion). 

»f)in  or  bo^in  trogen  *. 


To  carry  ii  thither.  /   tJf"^^'  »^"  \   ^^"  ^'^  ^«^»n 

I  Neut.  e«     J      trogen*. 

To  carry  some  thither.  f  ^^^«^^-  ^^^^*^"    I   ^^"  «^  ^^^^" 

I   iVftt/.  rotldjti  S      tragen  •. 

To  carry  them  thither.  |    fie  ^;in  or  ba^^in  tragen  ♦. 

Oh$.  A,  The  adverb  ha/  there,  is  always  joined  to  a  verb  of  rest,  and 
the  adverb  ^in  or  hatpin,  thither,  to  a  verb  of  motion,  .^in  is  used  to 
express  motion  from,  and  ^er  motion  towards,  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  Qx  ift  ha/  he  is  there;  i^  wiU  aud>  ^in  (ba^in)  ge^en/  I  will  also 
go  thither ;  moQen  &it  (erfommen  ?  will  you  come  hither  ? 


To  send.  i  |^"^5"  •' 


'  The  same  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  they  answer  the 
question  too? 

'  €$(!bi(tenis  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with 
one  of  httfe  importance,  fenben  on  the  contrary  always  denotes  a  mis- 
sion of  importance,  whence  ber  C5efanbte/  the  ambassador. 
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To  come. 
To  lead. 

I  will  send  him  (it)  to  you. 

When? 

To-morrow. 

To-day. 


Jtommen  ♦. 

^6)  wiU  i^n  (e^)  ^u  3^ntn  [(^den. 


SBann? 

9){orgen. 

«{>eute. 


Some  where,  any  where. 
Some  whither,  any  whither. 
No  where,  not  any  where. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither. 


SrQcnbwo  (rest). 
3r0enbn)o$in  (direction). 
9lit0enb  or  nirgenbd. 
SBoQen  ®ie  irgenbwo^in  ge^^en  ? 
34  Witt  nirgenbd  (inge^en. 


The  physician. 
To  write. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let- 
ters as  my  father  ? 


htxTCxit 
@d)retben  ♦. 

^ben  @te  fo  oiet  S3riefe  su  fd^rd« 
ben/  toie  mein  IBater  ? 


Obs,  B.  Where  the  verh  stands  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  the  word  Witt 
as,  or  aU/  than,  is  placed  with  its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.  letters)  I  ^d)  f)aht  beren  me^r  ^u  fc^retben/ 
than  he.  I      aH  er. 

EXERCISES. 
50. 
Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  at  home. — Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does  your  father  wish 
to  go? — He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — ^Whither  will  you  carry 
this  letter? — I  will  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's. — Is  your  son 
at  home? — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry 
my  boots  ? — He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry 
them  home  ? — He  will  carry  them  thither. — Will  you  send  good 
sugar  home  ? — I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send 
good  bread  home  ? — He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come 
to  me? — I  will  come  to  you. —  Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I 
wish  to  go  to  the  good  French. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our 
house  ? — They  will  go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (fik()ren)  your 
sou  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the 
captain's. — When  will  you  take  him  to  the  captain's  ? — I  will 
take  him  thither  (ju  i^m)  to-morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  ? — I  will  go  nowhither. — Will  your 
good  son  go  to  any  one  ? — He  will  go  to  no  one. — ^When  will 
you  take  (ffl^ren)  your  young  man  to  the  painter  ? — I  will  take 
him  thither  (ju  i^)  to-diy. — Where  will  he  carry  these  birds  to  ? 
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— He  will  carry  them  nowhither. — ^Will  you  take  the  physiciaq 
to  this  man  ? — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  {(m). — When  will  you 
take  him  there  ? — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the  phy- 
sicians come  to  your  good  brother  ? — They  will  not  come  to  him. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant  ? — I  will  send  you  none. — Will 
you  send  a  child  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  one  to  him. — 
With  whom  is  the  physician  ? — He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you 
wish  to  go  any  whither? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans'. — 
Has  he  time  to  come  to  my  house  ? — He  has  no  time  to  come 
there. — ^Will  the  captain  write  one  more  letter  ? — He  will  write 
one  more. — ^Will  you  write  a  note  ? — 1  will  write  one. — Has  your 
friend  a  mind  to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to 
write  quite  as  many. 

52. 
Have  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — I  have  only  a  few  to  write. 
— How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ? — He  has 
as  many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write  ? — The 
youth  has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  he  to 
write  ? — He  has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  ? 
— He  has  twenty  to  send. — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his 
father? — He  has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatmaker  some  more 
hats  to  send  ? — He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  cou- 
rage to  write  a  long  letter  ? — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — 
Will  he  write  as  many  letters  as  mine  ? — He  will  write  quite  as 
many. — Will  you  buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
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THIRTIETH   LESSON, 

S)reifigj!e  Section. 


In  order  to  (conjunction). 
7b  see, 

Obs.  A.  The  conjunctive  expression 
is  translated  into  Grennan  by  urn  gu. 
in  order,  may  be  left  out. 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  to 

see  him. 
I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to  buy 

bread. 
Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  order) 

to  cut  his  bread  ? 
He  has  one  to  cut  it. 


Urn— ju. 

tfi  order  to,  preceding  the  infinitive, 
When  the  sentence  is  short,  u  nif 

34  w^^  iu  meinem  SSrubec  del^ni 

urn  i^n  gu  fe^en. 
3c^  iaht  fein  ®t\h,  (urn)  Srob  gu 

faufen. 
^at  3^r  S3ruber  ein  SReffet/  (urn) 

fein  aSrob  in  fc^neiben  ? 
Qt  t)at  eind/  urn  e 6  ju  f^neiben. 


To  sweep. 
To  kill. 
To  slaughter. 
To  salt. 
To  be  able, 

I  can  (am  able)  — he  can  (ib  able). 
We  can  (are  able) — they  can  (are 

able). 
You  can  (are  able). 


TCugfe^cen  (audgufel^ten). 
3:6btcn        j, 
®d)lQ(^ten  /  • 
fallen, 
^6nnen*. 

3d^  IcLTin     — er  !ann. 
SBir  !6nncn— ffe  !6nncn. 

3(t  f  6nnet  (@ie  f  6nnen). 


Obs.  B.  The  particle  g  u  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  added  to  the 
verb  {5nnen/  to  be  able.    (See  Lesson  XLII.)    Ex. 


Can  you  write  a  letter  ? 
I  can  write  one. 
He  is  able  to  work. 


^5nnen  @te  einen  SBrief  f^reibcn? 
3d^  tann  einen  fc^reiben. 
^  iann  arbeiten. 


Tome, 
TbAtm. 


me. 
him. 


Ist  person. 
3d  person. 


Smgular, 
Dat.  Acc. 

mir.  mi^. 


*  Sbbten  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  fc^latftten/  to  slaughter,  is 
used  m  speaking  of  animals  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  ®finen 
geinb  t6bten/ to  kill  his  enemy;  Od^fen,  ©d^afc  fd)lad^ten/  to  slaughter 
oxen  and  sheep. 
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Tons, 
Tbyoii. 

To  them. 


us. 
you. 

them. 


Plural. 
Dat.  Acc. 

l8t  person,    und.  und. 

3d  person,     i^nen.        fie. 


To  kiU  me. 

0Ri(^  t6bten. 

To  sec  me. 

SKidf)  fe()cn  •. 

To  speak  to  me. 

9){t(^  (mit  mirorgu  mix)  fprec^en*. 

To  speak  to  bim. 

3{)n  Cmtt  ii)m  or  ju  i^im)  fprec^^en' 

To  send  to  him. 

3^m  fd)irfen. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

3u  i^m  f(^(ten. 

T6  send  him  to  me. 

3()n  mir  (au  mir)  fd)icten. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 

3^n  mir  morgen  fd^icten  (i^n  morgen 

ju  mir  fd)icten). 

In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ;  but  when  the 
accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  precedes  the  dative. 

Singular.  Plural. 


It  to  me    — them  to  me. 
It  to  him  —them  to  him. 
It  to  us     —them  to  us. 

It  to  you  — them  to  you. 
It  to  them  —them  to  them. 


Mase,  Neut. 

if)n.  e6  mir  — (le  mir. 

i^n.  ee  i^)m  — jic  \t)m. 

it)n.  ei  und  — fte  und. 

^    le«(3*ncn)  |te  (S^ncn). 
i^n.    eS  i(}nen  — |te  i^nen. 


When  vnll  you  send  me  the  hat  ? 
I  win  send  it  you  to-morrow. 


SBann  woUen  ®ie  mir  ben  ^ut 

Wirfcn? 
3d)Wi(ti(n  3(nen  morgen  fd)i(Ien. 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him- 
Some  to  us. 

Some  to  you. 
Some  to  them. 


t  mil* 
t  it)w 
t  un« 


Masc.  Neut.            Plural 

)reld)en.  n)c(d)€g.  mir       votive. 

n>e(d)fn.  wetc^d.  i^m       welc^e. 

ivelc^en.  welc^ei.  und       weld^e. 


t  i^nen        wrld^en.    n)etd}e«.    i^nen     n>el^. 


>  See  note.  Lesson  XXXI 1 1. 

'  See  note  ^  Lesson  XLV,  and  imge  112,  Method,  Part  IL 
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Tb  give. 
To  lend. 

To  giTe  me. 
To  lend  me. 


Are  you  willing  to  lend  me  some 

money  i 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some. 


©ebeii*. 

SKir  geten*. 
2Xir  Uiiftn  ♦. 


SBoaen  Bit  mix  ^elb  Id^n  ? 
34  n^a  3(nen  wet^el  Ui^n. 


A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION   OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


nRST  PERSON. 
id),  1. 

meiner  (mefn  *)/  o.'  me. 

mix,  to  me. 
tnid^t  me. 

nHv/  we. 

unfet/  of  us. 

und/  to  us. 
und/  us. 


SECOND  PERSON. 

bu/  thou, 

beinet  (bein)/  of  thee, 
bit/  to  thee. 

hidi),  thee. 


i(>t/ 
euet/ 
eud^/ 
cud)/ 


you. 
ofyoo. 
to  you. 

you. 


THIRD  PERSON. 


et/  he. 

feiner(fein)/ofhim. 
if^mt  to  him. 

itfti, 


ftc/  she. 

i^ret/  of  her* 

ibt/  to  her. 

fte/  her. 


J   f  NoM . 
2  J  G.N. 

S    I   I>AT. 

^  LAcc. 


him. 

For  oil  Genders, 

Pe/ 
i^rer/ 
i^nen/ 
Pe/ 


NenUr, 

U,  it. 

feinet  (fein)#  of  it. 

i^m,  to  it. 

e«/  it 


they, 
of  them, 
to  them. 

them. 


s  ffilein/  bein/  fdti/  as  gemtives  sin^lar,  for  meinet/  beinet/  feinet/  are 
used  only  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.  Ex.  IBer^f  mein  ni^t/ 
forget  me  not. 
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EXERCISES. 

53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  ? — He  has  some  to 
buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ? — He  has  some 
to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (baS  &6)af  adds 
c  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  none  to  buy  any. 
— Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. 
— Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  see 
you. — Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  ? — He  has 
one  to  sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ? — He  is  willing  to 
sweep  it. — Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat  ? — ^You  have  not 
enough  of  it  to  salt  it. — ^Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in 
order  to  see  me  ? — He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see 
you. — Has  our  neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no 
desire  to  kill  it. — Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — I  will  kill  only 
my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  can  cut  you  some. — Have  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some? — I  have  one.— Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  ? — I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can 
the  tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — ^Will  you 
speak  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son 
wish  to  see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  see  you, 
in  order  to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  kill  you  ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the 
son  of  our  old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  two. 
— How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty 
crowns. — ^Will  you  send  me  my  letter  ? — I  will  send  it  to  you. 
— Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  anything  ? — I  will  send  him  my 
boots. — Will  you  send  him  your  coats  ? — No,  I  will  send  them  to 
my  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — He  cannot  send 
it  you. — Are  your  children  able  to  write  letters  ? — ^They  are  able 
to  write  some. 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine  ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some  ? — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — ^Will  you 
give  me  that  which  you  have  ? — I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
drink  as  much  wine  as  water  ? — I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a 
fire  ? — He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy 
bread  and  meat — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some? —I  am 
willing  to  lend  him  some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ? 
— I  wish  to  speak  to  him. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  son  of 
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the  captain. — Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes 
to  speak  to  you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to 
yours  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our 
tailor  work  ? — They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

56. 
Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  ? — I 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them  ? — I  will  give 
them  great  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them  anything? — I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat  ? 
— He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a 
great  deal  more. — Will  he  give  me  some  ? — He  will  give  you 
some. — Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  children  ? — He  will  give 
them  some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ? — He  will  kill  neither 
this  nor  that — ^Which  ram  will  he  kill  ? — He  will  kill  that  of  the 
good  peasant. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  ? — He  will  kill  both. 
— ^Who  will  send  us  biscuits  ? — The  baker  will  send  you  some. 
— Have  you  anything  good  to  give  me  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to 
give  you* 
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THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(Sin  unb  breif  igfie  Section. 


To  whom  ? 

Wktmf 
What? 


SGBem?  (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 
For  persons  :  SB  en?  1 


For  things:  S$a<? 

Deehntion  of  the  interrogative  pronov/n  SSSer!  Who  f 


(Questiona 
followed  by 
the  accus.) 


NOM. 

Who? 

what? 

GXN. 

whose? 

Dat. 

to  whom  ? 

to  what  ? 

Ace. 

whom  ? 

what? 

I 


Masc.  and  Fern.     Neut, 
N.    mv  ?        »QS  ? 
G.    weffen  ? 

a    luem?  /  an»a«?wotatt? 

worauf?  woju? 


{ 


A.     wen? 


wag? 


^et/  who,  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It  may  be  used  instead  of  berje- 
niger  totldjtxt  he  who. 

S3a</  which,  has  no  plural  and  always  relates  to  a  thing.  It  often 
stands  for  badienige/  wetd)ed/  or  bad/  we((^eg/  that  which. 


7b  answer. 

To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 
To  answer  a  letter. 


2Cntwortcn^ 

^em  ^anne  antworten. 
jDen  9){&nnern  antworten. 
2Cuf  einen  SBnef  antworten  or  einen 
Srief  beanttoorten. 


7b  if. 


To  answer  it 


)Darauf. 

)Darauf  antworten  or  i^n  (eS)  ha 
antworten. 


Ohs.  A,  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  ba/  there ;  t)Xix,  here ;  wo/ 
where ;  are  usually  employed  instead  of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 


'  The  verb  2Cntworten  is  inseparable,  although  the  accent  rests  upon 
the  particle  ant  5  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  auf/  to. 
Scantworten/  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  preposition. 
(See  pages  135,  136,  and  note  ^^  p.  133,  Method,  Fart  11.) 
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connected  with  the  preposition  which  the  verh  requires.  If  the  prepo- 
sition hegins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the  words  ba  and  mo 
for  the  sake  of  euphony. 


III. 

3  n  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace.) 

In  the. 

3n  htm  (im/rest*). 

Into  the  (masc 

.  sing.). 

3n  ben  (motion). 

In  the 

(plur.). 

3n  ben  (rest). 

Into  the 

(plur.). 

3n  bic  (motion). 

To  go  into  the  garden. 

3nben  ©orten  ge^ien  ♦. 

To  he  in  the  garden. 

3n  bem  (im)  ©orten  fepn  *. 

To  go  into  the  gardens. 

3n  bie  ©drtcn  ge^en  ♦. 

To  he  in  the  gardens. 

3n  ben®drten  fcpn*. 

Obs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a  contraction  of 
the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with  certain  prepositions  which  pre- 
cede it ;  thus  betm  is  often  said  instead  of  bei  bem/  im  instead  of  in 
bem/  ind  in  the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  bad. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write  : 


Tim,  near  the,         for  an  bem. 
TCni/  to  the,  against 
.  the,  —  an  bafi. 

2(uf8/  upon  the,        —  auf  baS. 
©eim/  at  the,  —  bei  bem. 

©urd^«/throughthe,— bur<^  baS. 


gflr«/  for  the,     for  fftr  ba«. 
3m/  in  the,         —  in  bem. 
3n6/  into  the,      —  in  ba«. 
aSom/  from  the,   —  ©on  bem. 
3um/  to  the,        —  ju  bem. 
3ur/  to  the,         —  ^u  ber. 


(See  page  253,  Method,  Part  II.) 

The  theatre, 

the  forest,  the  wood, 

the  warehouse. 


the  storehouse, 

the  magazine, 

the  provision,  store, 

the  room,  the  chamher, 

the  butcher. 


hai  Sweater  5 

ber  SBalb  (plur.  bie  SB&Iber)^ 

bad  SBaarentager  (is  not  softened 

in  the  plur.)  4 
bad$Borrat(^«^aud^? 
bad  9){a0aiin  (plur.  e)  i 
ber  SSorratt^  i 
bad  dimmer  i 
ber  gleifc^^er  (ber  SRe^ger). 


'  The  preposition  in  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person  is,  or 
towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  so. 
It  is  followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  wo,  and  the  accusative  to 
the  question  wo^in.  (See  Obs.  B,  page  189,  and  pages  192,  193, 
Method,  Part  II.) 

3  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.  Ex.  baS  83orrat^d« 
baud/  the  storehouse;  plur.  bie  SSorrat(^(;&ufer.  (See  Ob$,A,  page  9$ 
Method,  Part  II.) 
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Tbffo  into, 
ThbeimiifOT  there. 

Do  yoa  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre? 
I  wish  to  go  thither. 
Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  ? 
He  is  there. 


<&inein  ge^en*. 
Sarin  feijn*. 

SSoUen  Bit  in<  Z^tatn  ge^en? 
2^  toifl  ^inein  ge^en. 
2ft  2it  SBrubet  im  Sweater  ? 
@r  ijl  barin. 

Ohe.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  barin  expresses  rest  in,  and 
(inein  motion  towards^  the  interior  of  a  closed  place. 


EXERCISES. 

57. 
Will  you  answer  your  friend  ? — I  will  answer  him. — But  whom 
will  you  answer  ? — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — ^Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  ?— I  will  answer  them. — ^Who  will 
answer  me  ?— The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot. 
— ^Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  ? — He  will  write  you  one. 
— Can  the  Spaniards  answer  us  ? — They  cannot  answer  us,  but 
we  can  answer  them. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  ? — He 
has  to  answer  a  letter. — Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  ? — He  has 
to  answer  that  of  the  good  Frenchman. — Have  I  to  answer  a 
letter  ? — ^You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — Which 
note  have  I  to  answer  ? — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great 
captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  ? — We 
have  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor  ? 
— I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  great  letter  ? — No 
one  will  answer  it. — Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  ? — 
He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  notes  will  he  an- 
swer ? — He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he 
answer  me  my  letter  ? —  He  will  answer  it  you. — Will  your  father 
go  anywhither? — He  will  go  nowhither. — Where  is  your  brother? 
— He  is  in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — Where  is  the  Englishman  ? 
— He  is  in  his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to  ? — We 
wish  to  go  into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  ? 
— He  is  in  his  room. — Will  he  go  to  the  magazine  ? — He  will  go 
thither. — Will  you  go  to  the  great  theatre  ? — I  will  not  go 
thither,  but  my  son  has  a  mind  to  go  thither. — ^Where  is  the  Irish- 
man 7 — He  is  in  the  theatre  ? — Is  the  American  in  the  forest  ? — 
He  is  there. 

59. 

Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  ? — I  have  no 
wish  to  go  to  the  forest.  — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  ? 
—I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  gar- 
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den,  or  into  that  of  the  Dutchman  ? — I  will  go  neither  into  yours 
nor  into  that  of  the  Dutchman  ;  I  will  go  into  the  gardens  of  the 
French. — ^Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  ? — I  will  not  go 
thither  (^inein)* — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  ? — They 
have  some. — Have  the  English  great  stores  ? — They  have  some. 
— Have  the  Germans  as  many  warehouses  as  stores  ? — They  have 
as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great 
stores  ? — I  will  go  into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — 
Have  you  much  hay  in  your  storehouses  ? — We  have  a  great  deal, 
but  we  have  not  enough  corn. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some  ? — We 
wish  to  buy  some. — Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  store- 
houses ? — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have 
the  English  as  much  cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  ? — They 
have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  in  them  (bacin). — Has 
your  father  time  to  write  me  a  letter  ? — He  wishes  to  write  you 
one,  but  he  has  no  time  to-day. — When  will  he  answer  that  of 
ray  brother  ? — He  will  answer  it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to 
my  house  in  order  to  see  my  great  warehouses? — I  cannot  come 
to  your  house  to-day  ;  I  have  letters  to  write. 
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THIBTY^ECOND  LESSON 

3»>e{  unb  breif igjfe  Sectiotu 


l^pomthe. 

Hie  market, 

the  ball, 

the  country, 

the  place  (the  square), 

the  field. 


I  ](uf  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace.)* 

{2Cuf  bem  (repose^). 
2(uf  ben/  bad/  (action). 

bet  ^axlt  i 
ber  S3aII  $ 
bal  Sanb  $ 
ber  9)la$  5 
hat  getb. 


To  be  at  the  market. 

To  go  to  the  market. 

To  be  at  the  balL 

To  go  to  the  balL 

To  be  in  the  country. 

To  go  into  the  country. 

To  be  at  the  place  (in  the  square). 

To  go  to  the  place. 

To  be  in  the  field. 

To  go  into  the  field. 


Ti\x\  bem  ^Staxttt  >  fepn  *. 
](uf  benSRacitde^en*. 
TCuf  bem  SBaUe  fepn  *. 
TCuf  ben  S3aU  ge^en  *. 
TCuf  bem  Sonbe  fepn  *. 
](uf  bad  Sanb  ge^en*. 
2Cuf  bem  ^la$e  fepn  *. 
2(uf  ben  ^la^  ge^en  *. 
2Cuf  bem  gelbe  fepn  *. 
^uf  bad  gelb  ge^en  *. 


At. 

At  the. 
To  the. 
The  window. 
To  go  to  the  window. 
To  stand. 
To  stand  at  the  window. 


](n  (dat.  and  ace). 
](n  bem  (repose'). 
TCn  ben/  bad  (action). 

bad  Senfler. 

2Cn  bad  genfler  ge^en  *. 

®te^en*. 

2Cn  bem  genfter  jlc^^en  ♦. 


'  The  preposition  auf/  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  closed  but 
open.    (See  Obs.  C.  paffe  189.  and  page  190,  Method,  Part  II.) 

'  The  genitive  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes 
terminates  in  d/  and  sometimes  in  ed  (except  those  in  el/  en,  er/  d)en 
and  (ein  which  alwavs  take  d).  These  forms  are  equally  good,  but 
the  former  is  more  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in 
composition.  The  same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  dative  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  which  takes  e 
when  the  genitive  takes  ed.  (See  Obs.  A.  page  4,  of  "Introductory 
Book  to  the  Method.") 

'  Tin,  at,  by,  near,  points  out  pro.Yimity  to  a  person  or  a  place.  (See 
Obs.  A.  page  188,  and  pages  189,  190,  Method,  Part  11.) 
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^       .  ,   J  (Tin  Semanben  [(^reiben  ♦. 

To  wnte  to  somebody.  |  ^manhm  fd^reiben  ♦. 

•IV      *       ..   .    „»  f  ©otten  ©ie  an  mi*  fc^reiben  ? 

Are  you  willing  to  wnte  to  me  ?  |  ^^^^^  g,.^  ^.^  ^^^^.^^^  ^ 

....      ,       .,   ,  f  3<^|  Witt  an  @ie  fc^reiben. 

I  am  willmg  to  wnte  to  you.  |  ^^  ^.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

I  wish  to  write  to  the  man.  |    3*  »itt  an  ben  SRann  ft^reiben. 


7b  whom? 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? 

7b  me,  to  him. 
To  the  man. 
I  will  write  to  him. 

To  whom, 
7b  me,  to  kirn. 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? 
To  the  man. 


Tin  wen? 

2Cn  wen  wotten  €Ke  fc^mben  ? 

2Cn  mic^f  an  i^n. 

2Cn  ben  ^ann, 

3(^  Witt  i^m  f^reiben. 

SBem? 

SBem  wotten  &it  fi^ceiben? 
iDem  ^anne. 


The  nobleman, 
the  boatman, 
the  bailiff, 
people, 


ber  @belmann  *  i 
hex  S^^iffmann  i 
ber  2(mtmann. 
fteute  (plur.). 


EXERCISES. 
60. 


Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  market. — 
Where  is  your  cook  ? — He  is  at  the  market. — Where  is  my  bro- 
ther ? — He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go 
to  the  ball  ? — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your 
father  in  the  country  ? — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to 
the  country  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — Whither  does  your 
son  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — Is  your 
friend  at  the  great  place  ? — He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman 
wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ? — He  does 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to 
see  the  forests,  the  birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea. — Where  is 
the  sou  of  the  peasant  ? — He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some  com 
(cutting  com). — Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  any- 
whither  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  any  whither ;  he  ia  tired. — 
Whither  does  the  son  of  the  bailiff  wish  to  carry  com  ? — He 


*  For  substantives  terminating  in  mann/  see  Lesson  XIX. 
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wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  storehouse  of  your  hrother. — Does 
he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine  and  the  meat  ? — He  wishes  t6 
earry  hoth  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  Mend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  ? — He  is 
ahle  to  carry  some. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  profisions  ? 
-—He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  ? — I 
wish  to  buy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country. — Do 
you  wish  to  go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  ? — 1  have 
no  time  to  go  to  the  window. — Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I 
have  a  letter  to  write. — ^To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  ? — 
I  have  to  write  one  to  my  friend. — Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the 
bailiff? — I  wish  to  write  to  him. — What  do  you  wish  to  write  to 
him  ? — I  wish  to  answer  him  his  letter. — Are  you  able  to  write 
as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  am  able  to  write  more  of  them  than 
you. — Can  you  write  to  the  (an  tie)  noblemen  ? — I  can  write  to 
them. — Have  you  paper  to  write  ? — I  have  some* — Is  the  bailiff 
able  to  write  to  anybody  ? — He  is  not  able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window  ? — I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at 
home. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything 
to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do 
you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Is  the  Turk  in 
the  theatre?  —He is  there. — ^Who  is  in  the  garden? — The  children 
of  the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — ^Where  does 
your  father  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
in  his  room. — To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  Irishman. — ^Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to 
the  Scotchman  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will  he 
speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. — Does 
the  Italian  wish  to  speak  to  anybody  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
the  physician. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to 
him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money? — I  can  send  you  some. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty-two 
crowns. — ^When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — I  will  send  it 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  me  into  the  country  ? — I  will  send 
it  you  thither. — ^Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  ? — I 
will  send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market? 
— I  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good  boots,  and  good  shoes. — What 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
there  oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
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a  chicken  in  order  to  kill  it  ? — I  wish  to  huy  one  ;  but  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any 
one  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to 
bum  my  letters  ? — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — Will  the 
servant  seek  my  knife  or  my  paper? — He  will  seek  both. — 
Which  knife  do  you  wish  (to  have)  ? — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large 
knife. — What  oxen  does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  ? — He  wishes 
to  kill  large  oxen. — What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to 
buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish 
to  buy  them  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — To  whom 
does  he  wish  to  send  them  ? — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our 
enemies. — Will  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? — I  will  send  you 
several  more. — Are  you  able  to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour? 
— I  am  able  to  drink  as  much  as  he  ;  but  our  friend,  the  Rus- 
sian, is  able  to  drink  more  than  both  of  us  (wit  beibe)' — Is  the 
Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this  wine  as  of  that? — He  is 
able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you  any- 
thing good  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

^Dm  unb  bretfigfle  Section. 


Hie  corner, 

the  fountain  (well), 

the  hole, 

7b  leave,  to  let. 
Tb  go  for,  to  fetch. 
To  send  for, 

I  leave      —  he  leaves. 
We  leave  —  they  leave. 
You  leave. 


bet  S&infel  5 

be r  SBrunnen  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
bad  Sod). 


8affen* 

.^olen. 

^olen  laffen*.     (See  Obs,  G. 

page  105,  Method,  Part  II.) 
3*  laffc     —  er  ld§t. 
2Bir  loffcn  —  fte  laffcn. 
3^r  loffet  (@if  loffen). 


Obs,  A.    The  particle  )U/  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to 
the  verb  (affen.  (See  Lesson  XLII.)  Ex. 


We  send  for  bread. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some. 


SBic  laffen  liBrob  (olen. 

SBir  iDoUen  SBein  ^olen  laffen. 

3(n  or  e6  (olen. 


Tkou, 

Thou  hast — thou  art. 
Art  thou  fatigued  ? 
I  am  not  fatigued. 
Thou  wilt  (wishest),  —  thou  art 
able  (canst). 


iDu  5aft— iDu  bijl. 
Siji  X)u  mfibe  ? 
34  Hn  nid^t  m&be. 
J)u  wittft— iDu  fannft. 


'  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person 
singular  and  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  ^U/ 
thou,  is  used :  1.  in  addressmg  the  Supreme  Being;  2.  in  sublime  or 
serious  style  and  in  poetry ;  3.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among  friends, 
and  is  employed  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands 
and  wives,  towaras  one  another :  in  general  it  implies  familiarity 
founded  on  affection  and  fondness.  In  polite  conversation  persons 
always  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural.  The  third  person 
singular  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  former,  are  fre- 
quently used  towards  infenors,  as  servants,  &c.  In  writing,  the 
pronouns  of  address :  ^U/  ®te  and  Z^v,  have  a  capital  initial  letter. 
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Art   thou  willing  to   make  my 

fire? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  bat  I 

cannot. 
Thou  leaveat 


SBiQfl  jDu  mdn  geuec  anmad^n  ? 

2^   toiH   u   anma^nf  aber  i^ 

fann  nid^t 
^u  (&ffeft 


Tly. 
7b  be  obUged  (mii«0 
I  must       —  he  must. 
We  must    —  they  must. 
Thou  must  —  you  must 


Sing.  2)ein.    Flur.  titixLt '. 

3ci)muf     —  ermttf. 

SBir  mflffcn — ftc  mfiffeiu 

iDu  muft    —  S^r  mti'^tt  or  mftpt 


(@te  mftffen). 

Ob$.  B.    The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  mfitT^n  is  not  preceded  by 
the  particle  ju.   (See  Lesson  XLII.)    Ex. 


We  must  work. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your 

brother  ? 
Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  7 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither. 
What  hast  thou  to  do? 
I  have  nothing  to  do. 
What  hast  thou  to  drink  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
What  has  the  man  to  do  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  wood  ? 


S&ir  mfitr^n  arbetten. 

SRfitTen  @ie  S^rem  Srubec  einen 

83nef  f^reibe  n  ? 
^uf  ec  auf  ben  ^axft  ge^n  ? 
dx  ma§  ba^in  ge^en. 
fSki^  ^ft  2)u  au  t^un  ? 
2^  ^abe  ^id)H  iu  t^un. 
SBad  ^aft  jDu  ju  trinf en. 
3c^  <KJbe  9ili(ftt«  au  trinfen. 
1iBa«  ^t  bee  SRann  au  t^un? 
@r  muf  in  ben  SBalb  ge^en. 


This  evening  (to-night). 
In  the  evening. 

This  morning. 

In  the  morning. 


{iDiefen  2Cbenb  (accusative). 
•  *  ^eute  2Cbenb. 
{•  iDe«  2Cbenb«  (genitive), 
t  2Cm  Xbenb. 

{jDiefen  ^orgen  (accusative), 
f  ^eute  ^orgen. 
{'  *  S)e«  ^et^tni  (genitive), 
f  2Cm  9)lor9en. 


EXERCISES. 

64. 

Will  you  go  for  some  sugar  ? — I  will  go  for  some. — Son 
(mein  0o(n),  wilt  thon  go  for  some  water? —Yes,  father  (mein 
Cater),  I  will  go  for  some. — ^Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will  go  to 
the  well  in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  ? — 


>  >Dein  and  IDeine;  thy,  are  declined  exactly  like  mein  and  meine/  my. 
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He  is  at  the  weU. — Will  you  send  for  my  son  ? — I  will  send  for 
him. — ^Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child  ? — He  will  send  for  him 
(rt). — ^Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  a  comer  of  the  ship. — Can  you 
make  a  hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  tahle  ? — I  can  make  one. — 
Art  thou  ahle  to  write  a  letter  to  me  ? — I  am  ahle  to  write  one  to 
you. — Must  I  go  anywhither  7 — Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. 
— Must  I  send  for  anything  7 — Thou  must  send  for  good  wine, 
good  cheese,  and  good  bread. — ^What  must  I  do  7 — You  must 
write  a  long  letter. — To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  7 — You 
most  write  one  to  your  friend. 

65. 

"What  must  we  do  7 — ^You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — ^What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  7 — He  has 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  7 — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  7 — He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine. — ^When  will  you  give  me  some  money  7 — I  will  give  you 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  7 — You  must 
come  to  my  house. — When  must  I  come  to  your  house  7 — This 
morning. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening  7 — You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — 
Whither  must  I  go  7 — ^You  must  go  to  the  great  square  iu  order 
to  speak  to  the  merchants. — ^Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  7 — 
He  must  go  into  the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep 
anything  (for)  you  (3^>ncn)  7 — ^You  must  keep  (for)  me  (tnit)  my 
good  gold  and  my  good  works. — Must  the  children  of  our  friends 
do  anything  7 — They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening. — What  must  the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  7 — He  must 
mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. — Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill  7 
— He  must  kill  this  and  that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those 
books  7 — You  must  send  me  (both)  these  and  Uiose. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH   LESSON. 

SSier  unb  breifiigfle  Section. 


As  far  as. 


How  far  ? 


As  far  as  the  comer. 

As  far  as  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity), 
the  road,  the  way. 


To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 


S3  is  (an  adverb  of  place). 

S3i«  wo^tn.  (See  Lesson  XXIX. 

i2tiie2.) 
S3i«  in  ben  Wnttl 
93i«  an  ba«  @nbe  be6  SBegeft. 
ba6  @nbe  (has  no  plural)  $ 
ba6  @nbe  (plur.  bie  @nbf  n)  $ 
bee  9Be0. 


SB{6  auf  ben  S3oben  be«  Soffed. 
S3i6  auf  ben  ®ntnb  be<  Sntnnend. 
83i6  auf  ben  ©ntnb  ber  Sntnnen. 


The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
the  ground, 
the  cask, 
the  purse. 


I  go,  am  going  —  he    goes,  is 

going. 
We  go,  are  going — they  go,  are 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  going — you  go, 

are  going. 


ber  83oben  i 
ber  S3oben  5 
ber  ©runb  9 
ba6  S<t§  i 
ber  SBeutel. 


3c^  fie^e  —  er  ge^et  or  ge Jt. 

®ir  gc^en — ffe  ge^en. 

iDu  0e^>eft  or  Qe^ft— 3<>t  ge^^et  or 
de()t  (@ie  ge^en). 


AU,  every. 


I  2CU. 


2CU/  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.     It  is  never  preceded  or 
followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by  a  pronoun. 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 


1 2Cae  ZaQt. 
••OTc  aXorgen. 
•  •  2Cac  2Cbf  nb. 
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At. 
At  what  o'clock  ? 
At  what  time  ? 
At  one  o'clock  ? 


Um. 

Urn  nneoif  I  It^r  ? 

Um  find  or  tun  fin  U^^ 


Half. 
At  half  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid- 
night). 

The  quarter. 


t  Um  ^(b  met. 
t  Um  fin  SifTtf I  anf  jiofL 
t  Um  fin  Sifttf I  auf  s»6lf. 
t  Um  brfi  SBifTtf I  anf  find. 
Um  irohW  or  um  s»6lf  U^r. 
Um  ^StitXttna^t, 

badSitrtfL  (See  Oftt.  J7.  page  37» 
Method,  Part  II.) 


At  present,  wow, 

7b  go  out, 

lb  renudm,  to  stag. 

When  do  yon  wish  to  go  out  ? 
I  wish  to  go  out  now. 
To  remidn  (to  stay)  at  home. 

Here. 
To  remain  here. 


3ee^ 

2Cu«0f  ^>f  n  •  (au«au0f^n), 

«lfibfn». 

fSkim  tooUin  &U  auddf^n? 

34  n>ia  if (t  audgf^fn. 

3u  *&auff  blfibf n  •. 

^&ifr. 

^&ifr  blfibf n  •. 


There. 

To  remain  there. 
Are  you  going  to  your  brother  ? 
I  am  going  to  him. 


2)0. 

2)a  bltibf  n  : 

®f^n  @if  au  3(rfm  Sntbft? 

3<f)  Qtf)€  au  iim. 


We  are  —  they  are. 
You  are. 

We  have— they  have. 
Ton  have. 


SBir  |inb—|if  |inb. 

2ix  ff  pb  (®tf  jlnb). 

SBir  ^abfn— {If  (abfn. 

3$r  ^abft  or  ^aht  (@if  (abf n). 


Are  your  brothers  at  home  ? 
They  are  at  home. 
Hiey  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  ? 


®inb  3$rf  S3r&bf r  au  j>auff  ? 
®if  ftnb  iu  ^auff. 
©if  ftnb  ni*t  ju  *auff. 
@inb  bif  ^iXdnnfr  burjKQ? 


^  U^r  signifies  clock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by 
0tunbf.  When  we  say :  9Btft)tf I  U^r  ift  f 6  ?  it  means :  SBif oif I  ift  f 6 
auf  bf r  U^r  ?  How  much  is  it  upon  the  clock  ?  For  this  reason  we 
may  leave  out  the  word  IX^tt  when  we  say :  um  find/  um  an>6lf/  as  above. 
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Have  your  friends  my  books  ? 

They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  ? 


^ben  3$te  Sreunb€  mdne  SBfi^ 

d^r? 
ete  ^aben  fie  nid^. 
Jgahtn  fie  it\t  an  fc^reiben  ? 


Tb^Aee.  I 

nee.  I 

06«.    Do  and  am,  when  used  as 
German.     Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my 

father? 
I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him. 
Are  you  willing  to   give   me  a 

knife? 
I  am  willing  to  give  thee  one. 
Am  I  going  to  him  ? 
rhou  art  not  going  to  \nm,  but 

to  me. 


JDit  (dative). 

2){  d^  (accusative). 

auxiliaries,  are  never  expressed  in 

SBoHen  0ie  mi4  iu  meinem  S3atet 

ffi^cen. 
2^  Witt  ©i*  ju  i^m  ffibren. 
fBotten  @ie  mir  ein  ^effer  geben  ? 

3(^  tvitt  ^ic  eins  geben. 
©e^eid^iui^m? 

JDu  Qe^^eft  nic^t  ju   i^m/  fonbern 
iu  mic 


EXERCISES. 

66. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest. — How  far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes 
to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  ? 
— It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water 
go? — It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — ^Whither  art  thou 
going  ? — I  am  going  to  the  market. — ^Whither  are  we  going  ? — 
We  are  going  into  the  country.— Are  you  going  as  far  as  the 
square  ? — I  am  going  as  far  as  the  fountain. — When  does  your 
cook  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  there  every  morning. — Can 
you  speak  to  the  nobleman  ? — 1  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — 
Can  I  see  your  father  ? — ^You  can  see  him  every  evening. — At 
what  o'clock  can  I  see  him  ? — You  can  see  him  every  evening  at 
eight  o'clock. — Will  you  come  to  me  to-day  ? — I  cannot  come  to 
you  to-day,  but  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  will  you  come 
to-morrow  ? — I  will  come  at  half- past  eight. — Can  you  not  come 
at  a  quarter  past  eight  7 — I  cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your 
son  go  to  the  captain  ? — He  goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one* 
—At  what  o'clock  is  your  friend  at  home  ? — At  midnight. 

67. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — 
When  wiU  you  go  out  ? — ^I  will  go  out  at  half-past  three. — Does 
your  father  wish  to  go  out  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he 
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wishes  to  remain  at  home. — ^Are  yoa  willing  to  remain  here,  my 
dear  (lieb)  friend  ? — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  to  the  ware- 
house.— Must  you  go  to  your  brother  ? — I  must  go  to  him. — At 
what  o'clock  must  yon  write  your  letters  ? — I  must  write  them 
at  midnight. — Do  you  go  to  your  neighbour  in  the  eveuing  or  in 
the  morning  ? — I  go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the 
morning. — Where  are  you  going  to  now  ? — I  am  going  to  the  * 
play. — Where  are  you  going  to  to-night  ? — I  am  going  no  whi- 
ther ;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  order  to  write  letters. — Are  your 
brothers  at  home  ? — They  are  not  there. — Where  are  they  ? — 
They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your  friends  going  to  ? — 
They  are  going  home.-^Has  your  tailor  as  many  children  as 
your  shoemaker  ? — He  has  quite  as  many  of  them  (i(rer). — Ha?e 
the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their  fiither  ? — 
They  have  (beren)  more  than  he. — Have  the  children  of  our  hatter 
as  much  bread  as  wine  ? — They  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. — Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  ? — He  has  several  ii|ore. 
— Are  the  Italians  thirsty  ? — They  are  thirsty  and  hungry. — 
Have  they  anything  to  do  ? — They  have  nothing  to  do. — Axe  the 
children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — They  are  neither  hun- 
gry nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 

68. 
Have  you  time  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  time  to  go  out. — What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  ? — I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends. — 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  ? — I  must  sweep  it. — Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  ? — I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some. 
-^Must  you  go  into  the  garden  ? — I  must  go  thither. — At  what 
o'clock  must  you  go  thither? — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  (TCbtnH)  ? — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  mid- 
night.— ^Where  are  the  brothers  of  our  bailiff? — They  are  in  the 
great  forest  in  order  to  eat  great  trees. — Have  they  money  to  buy 
bread  and  wine  ? — They  have  some. — Are  our  children  wrong  in 
going  (}tt  de^en)  to  the  English  ? — They  are  not  wrong  in  going 
(Stt  0c$cn)  to  them.^Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the 
children  of  the  English  ? — They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Rus- 
sian right  in  remaining  (itt  bleiben)  with  the  Turk  ? — He  is  not 
wrong  in  remaining  witii  him. — Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and 
glasses  ? — I  will  neither  send  for  wine  nor  for  glasses  ;  I  am 
not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty? — He  is  not  thirsty. — Are 
you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in  order  to  go  for  some 
bread  ? — I  am  willing  to  give  you  some  in  order  to  go  for  some 
bread  and  beer. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH   LESSON. 

Siinf  unb  breifiigfle  Section. 


To  sell. 

To  tell,  to  say. 

To  tell  a  man. 

The  word, 
the  favour, 
the  pleasure. 

To  give  pleasure. 

To  do  a  favour. 


JBerfaufen. 

@inem  ^annt  fagen. 
hat  fe&ctt  i 
ber  ©ffaSen  $ 
ba«  SBerdnJ^ge n. 
S3frdn%n  madden. 
(SinenO^efaOent^un*. 


Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  make 

the  fire  ? 
I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. 
Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  buy  a 

broom? 
I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one. 


SBoaen  &t  bem  Sebienten  fageiv 

hat  Seuer  aniumad^n  ? 
2i}  tt>iH  i^m  fagen/  tt  ansumad^n. 
SBoQen  @ie  bem  S3ebienten  fagen/ 

einen  S3efen  au  faufen? 
3d)  toin  i^m  \a^€n,  einen  au  f aufen  ? 


It  is. 
Late, 

What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

It  is  three  o'clock. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half  past  one. 


{ 


&tift. 
0p&t. 

t  ®Ce  fp4t  iff  tt  ? 
t  ©icoicl  m>r  ift  tt  ? 
S8  ift  brci  U^r. 

at  ift  att)6if  (att)6rf  u^r). 

t  ©6  iff  fin  IBicrtcl  auf  eintf. 
t  66  ifl  brci  SSicrtcl  auf  fe d|6. 
t  (56  ift  ^alb  gmd.     (See  06*.  E. 
page  37,  Method,  Part  II.) 


To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know). 
To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 

a  man. 
Do  you  know  (are  you  acquainted 

with)  this  man  ? 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with 

him). 


iC  e  n  n  e  n  *  (governs  the  accus.). 
6incn  SKcnfd)en  !enncn  ♦. 

^ennen  @ie  bte fe n  ^ann  ? 

2ikj  !enne  i^n. 


To  want. 


To  be  in  want  of. 


9l6t^tg    ^aben*   (governs   the 

accusative). 
a5cn6t^i0t  fci)n»  (governs  the 
genitive). 
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34  ^dht  c6  nbt^i^ 

34  Mn  befff n  ben6t^0t.    (See  Les- 

son  XVIII.) 
«^ben  @ie  biefen  ^\xt  n6t$id? 
34  ^abe  i^n  nbt^ig. 
6inb  ®ie  biefe«  ^nUi  ben6t$tdt? 
34  ^in  ^^IT^n  bendt^igt. 
^^aben  @if  biefed  ®elb  nbt^ig  ? 
34  $at>e  ed  nbt^iQ. 
34  iat>e  e6  ni4t  nbt^ig. 
©inb  @ie  bie fed  ©etbed  benit^igt  ? 
34  Mn  bejTen  benbt^igt. 
34  ^^n  befien  ni4t  benbt^igt. 


I  want  it 

I  am  in  want  of  it 

Do  you  want  this  hat  ? 

I  want  it 

Are  you  in  want  of  this  hat  ? 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  money  ? 

I  want  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

Are  you  in  want  of  this  money  ? 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  any  thing. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  ? 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  ? 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 

Obs.  A.  fStnbt^i^t  fe pn  */  must  never  be  used  when  the  noun  is  not 
preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like  the  definite  article,  or  a  pos- 
sessive or  demouHtrative  pronoun. 

Whati'  I    $Ba6? 

What  do  you  want  ? 
What  are  you  in  want  of  ? 


}  34  t^abe  9lt4t6  nbt^ig. 

}  «&aben0ie®elbn6t^id? 

}  2d)\)aUweld^^nbti)XQ. 

f  34  ^^^^  ^^^ng  nbt^tg. 


}  ^ag  (aben  ®te  nbt^ig? 


Obs.  B,  All  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  have  been  more  or 
less  employed  in  the  preceding,  except  the  genitive  which  is  as  follows : 


Of  me— of  thee — of  him. 
Of  us  — of  you  — of  them. 


SReincr— iDciner— feincr. 
Unfer— (5uer  C3^rcr)--i^)rcr  (for  all 
genders). 


Is  he  in  want  of  me  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  books  ? 
I  am  in  want  of  them. 
Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  them. 


3ft  ec  meinec  benbt^tgt  ? 

@r  ift  3^rer  benbt^igt.  (See  Les- 
son XVIII.) 

@inb  ®te  btefer  a3ii4er  benbt^tst? 

34  Mn  berfetben  benbt^igt 

3fl  er  meiner  93r fiber  benbt^tgt  ? 

@r  ifl  i^rer  benbt^igt.  (See  Les- 
son XVIII.) 
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EXERCISES. 

69. 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ? — Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (toat  ffit  cfncn)  ? 
— Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ? — I  will  tell 
him  to  sell  it  you. — Will  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  large 
rooms  ? — I  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. — Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  &ther? — I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him. — Have 
you  anything  to  tell  me  ? — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the 
dative  before  the  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my 
father  ? — I  have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to 
sell  their  carriage  ?— They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (3o(^ann) ! 
art  thou  there  (ba)  ? — Yes,  Sir,  1  am  here  (ta). — Wilt  thou  go  to 
my  hatter  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  ? — I  w^  go  to  him. — Wilt 
thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  ? — I  will  go  to 
him. — ^Art  thou  willing  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  am  willing  to  go 
thither. — What  has  the  merchant  to  sell? — He  has  beautiful 
leather  gloves,  combs,  and  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts 
to  sell  ? — He  has  some  to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his 
horses  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

70. 

Is  it  late  ? — It  is  not  late. — ^Wliat  is  it  o'clock  ? — It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  ? 
— He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or 
that  horse  ? — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to 
buy  this  or  that  coat? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one 
horse  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell 
it. — Has  he  one  more  carriage  to  sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  car- 
riage to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell. — ^When  williie  sell 
them  ? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Will  he  sell  them  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening  ? — He  will  sell  them  this  evening. — At  what 
o'clock  ? — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  ? — I  cannot 
go  to  him ;  it  is  late. — What  is  it  o'clock  ? — It  is  midnight. — Do  you 
wish  to  see  that  man  ? — I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to  know  him. 
— Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ? — He  wishes  to  see 
them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  he  wish  to  see  my  horse  ? — 
He  wishes  to  see  it. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish  to  see  it  ? — 
He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he  wish  to  see  it  ? 
He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (auf)  the  great  square.— Has  the  German 
much  com  to  sell  ? — He  has  but  little  to  sell. — What  knives  has 
the  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has  good  knives  to  sell. — How  many 
more  knives  has  he? — He  has  six  more. — Has  the  Irishman 
much  more  wine? — He  has  not  much  more. — Hast  thou  wine 
enough  to  drink  ? — I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art  thou  able 
to  drink  much  wine  ?— I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst  thou 
drink  some  every  day  ? — I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  ? — He 
can  drink  more  than  I. 


71. 
What  are  you  in  want  of? — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat. — Are 
yon  in  want  of  this  knife  ?— I  am  in  want  of  it. — Do  you  want 
money  ? — I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  ? — He 
does  not  want  any. — ^Does  he  want  some  boots  ? — He  does  not 
want  any. — ^What  does  my  brother  want  ? — He  wants  nothing. — 
Who  wants  some  sugar  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  any  body 
want  money  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  &ther  want  any- 
thing?— He  wants  nothing. — What  do  I  want? — You  want 
nothing. — Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book  ? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — 
Is  thy  father  in  want  of  it  ? — He  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick  f — He  wants  it.-*Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  ? — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — ^Are  you  in 
want  of  me  ? — I  am  in  want  of  thee. — When  do  you  want  me  ? — 
At  present. — What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  thee. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ? — He  is  in  want  of  you 
and  your  brothers. — Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants? — I  am 
in  want  of  them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ?— No  one 
wants  him. 
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THIRTY^IXTH    LESSON. 

@e^  unb  breiptgfle  Section* 


THE  PRESENT. 

Therb  is  no  distinction  in  Gennan  between :  I  love,  do  love,  and  am 
loving.    All  these  present  tenses  are  expressed  by :  {(^  liiht/ 1  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative  mode  are  alike,  and  terminate 
(even  in  most  of  the  irregular  verbs)  in  et  or  t.  The  first  and  third 
persons  plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  mfinitive. 

To  love,  I         Sieben. 

rlove,  rloves,        '\ 

I       •<  do  love,        he  <  does  love,  >2d)  lieU/      ft  litbtt  or  litht. 

Cam  loving.  (is  loving.  J 

rlovest,  riove,  )  ©u  Ucbefl  or  Ifcbft,  S^c  «ebf t  or 

Thou^dos  love,     you^dolove,     ^  liebt  (®ie  tieben). 

Vart  loving.  vare  loving. J 

rlove,  i  love,  '\ 

We   <  do  love,       they-<  do  love,     5-ffiir  litUn,    |ic  liebe n. 
(are  loving.  (are  loving. J 

Obs,  A.  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons singular  and  in  the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense ; 
but  never  in  verbs  the  root  of  which  ends  in :  b/ 1/ 1^,  9f  oi*  ui  two  or 
more  consonants,  after  which  t  or  ft  could  not  be  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, as  in :  fenben  */  to  send ;  bu  fenbefl/  er  fenbet/  34c  fenbet  $ 
orbnen/  to  set  in  order;  bu  ocbneji/  ec  ocbnet/  2^t  orbnet/  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  this  contraction  always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in 
eln  or  ecn/  as :  fcbmeid^eln/  to  flatter ;  bu  fcbmeid^elfl/  er  fc^eic^U/  2^t 
fd^meid^U)  &nbecnf  to  alter;  bu  &nber{l/ ec  &nbert/  S^t  &nbert.  (See 
Lesson  XXVI.  the  Infinitive.) 

fiScaud^en  (governs  the  accusa- 
tive). 

83raud)en  ®ie  Sb^  ®e(b  ? 
34  braud^e  ti. 


To  want. 

Do  you  want  your  money  ? 
I  want  it. 

7b  set  in  order, 
7b  open. 

Do  you  open  the  window  ? 
I  open  it. 


Ccbnen. 

Ceffnen    {aufmaijtn,    aufauma^ 

^a^n  ®te  ba6  Senfler  auf  ? 
2^  macbe  e6  auf. 
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O&f  .  B.  Gennan  verbs  are  generally  not  irregolar  in  the  present 
tense,  bat  rather  in  the  imperfect  and  past  participle.  Some  howeyer, 
are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singolar;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities^  we  shall  always  mark 
these  two  persons  whenever  they  present  any.  Of  those  which  we 
have  seen  already,  the  following  are  irregukr  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular. 


To  give; 

thou  giveet    — ^he  gives. 
To  see: 

thou  seest     — ^he  sees. 

To  speak: 

thou  speakest — ^he  speaks. 
To  take,  to  carry : 

thou  earnest  — he  carries. 
To  wash: 

ihou  washest  — ^he  washes. 
To  break: 

thou  breakest — ^he  breaks. 


®eben«: 

jDu  gibfl       — er  gibt 

S)u  fte^fl  — cc  fle^t 
®pcc4<n*: 

JDu  fpric^fl  — cc  fpric^t. 
Scagcn*: 

)Dtt  tth^ft  — cc  tr40t. 

jDu  ko&fc^fl  — cc  w&f(^t 
Secbcc^cn*: 

jDu  acrbric^ll— cc  jcrbric^t. 

Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nominative,  take  their 
place  after  the  verb. 


Do  you  love  Mm  ? 

I  do  love  kim, 

I  do  not  love  iUm. 

Does  the  servant  sweep  the  room  ? 


etcbcn®icit)n? 

34  licbc  it)n. 

3c9Ucbc  i^n  ni(^t. 

SU\jixt  bcc  SBcbicntc  ba<  3immcc 
and? 

Obi.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imperfect,  the  separable 
partide  is  always  placed  at  Uie  end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins 
with  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in  which 
case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb,  which  then  takes  its 
place  at  Uie  end. 


He  sweeps  it 

Does  your  ftther  go  out  to-day  ? 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day. 


@c  f c^rt  ed  au6. 

®ti)t  Z^x  S3atcc  bcutc  au$  ? 

(Sc  gc^t  (cute  nic^t  aud. 


EXERCISES. 

72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ? — I  do  love  him. — Does  your  father 
love  him  ? — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good 
child  ? — I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  ? — I  do  not 
love  him. — Does  your  father  want  his  servant  ? — He  does  want 
him. — ^Dost  thou  want  anything  ? — I  want  nothing. — Does  the 
servant  open  the  window  ? — He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou  open 
hi — I  do  not  open  it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order  ? — I  do 

VOL.  I.  H 
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set  them  in  order. — Does  the  servant  set  onr  hoots  or  our  shoes 
in  order  ?— He  sets  (hoth)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do 
onr  children  love  us  t — ^They  do  love  us« — Do  we  love  our  ene- 
mies ? — We  do  not  love  them. — Do  you  want  your  money  t — I 
do  want  it. — Do  we  want  our  carriage  ? — We  do  want  it. — Are 
our  friends  in  want  of  their  clothes  (^leibcr)  7 — They  are  in  want 
of  them. — ^What  do  you  give  me  ? — I  do  not  give  thee  anything. 
— Do  you  give  my  brother  the  book  ?  — 1  do  give  it  him. — Do 
you  give  him  a  hat  7 — I  do  £^ve  him  one. 

78. 

Dost  thou  see  anything  ? — I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  my  large 
garden  ? — I  do  see  it. — ^Does  your  father  see  our  ship  7 — He  does 
not  see  it,  but  we  see  it — How  many  ships  do  you  see  ? — ^We 
see  a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you 
g^ve  me  books  ? — I  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our  father  give  you 
money  ? — He  does  not  give  us  any.— Does  he  give  you  hats  ? 
—He  does  not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors  ? — ^We 
see  more  soldiers  (bcc®olbat/  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the 
soldiers  see  many  storehouses? — They  see  more  gardens  than 
storehouses. — Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  ? — They  do 
give  us  some. — Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  ? — I  give 
thee  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Can  you  g^ve  me  some 
more  cakes  ? — I  can  give  thee  no  more ;  I  have  not  many  more. 
— Do  you  give  me  the  horse  .which  you  have  ? — I  do  not  give  you 
that  which  I  have. — Which  horse  do  you  give  me  ? — I  give  you 
that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  ! — >I  do  speak  to  him. — Does 
he  speak  to  you  ? — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers 
speak  to  you  ? — They  do  speak  to  us. — ^When  dost  thou  speak 
to  thy  father  ? — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
— ^What  dost  thou  carry  ?— I  carry  a  book. — ^Where  dost  thou 
carry  it  to  ? — I  carry  it  home. — Do  you  wash  your  stockings  } 
— I  do  not  wash  them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts 
as  stockings  ? — He  washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Hast  thou  many  more  stockings  to  wash? — I  have  not  many 
more  to  wash. — How  many  more  shirts  have  your  friends  to 
wash  ? — They  have  two  more  to  wash. — What  does  your  servant 
carry  ? — He  carries  a  great  table. — What  do  these  men  carry  ? — 
They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — ^Where  do  they  carry  them  to  ? — 
They  carry  them  into  the  large  room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your 
brodiers  wash  their  stockings  or  ours  ? — They  neither  wash  yours 
nor  theirs  ;  they  wash  those  of  their  children. 

75. 
Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  ? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — 
Do  the  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  ? — They  do 
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break  them. — Who  tears  your  books  ? — The  young  man  tears 
them. — Do  you  not  tear  them  ? — I  do  not  tear  them. — Do  the 
soldiers  cut  trees  ? — They  do  cut  some. — Do  you  buy  as  many 
hats  as  gloves  ? — I  buy  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Does  your  brother  buy  any  bread  ? — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some  ; 
he  is  hungry. — Do  our  brothers  buy  any  wine  ? — They  are 
obliged  to  buy  some;  they  are  thirsty. — Do  you  break  anything? 
— We  do  not  break  anything. — Who  breaks  our  chairs? — Nobody 
breaks  them.— Dost  thou  buy  anything? — 1  do  not  buy  anything. 
— ^Who  keeps  (takes  care  of)  our  money  ? — My  father  keeps  it, 
— ^Do  your  brothers  take  care  of  my  books  ? — They  do  take  care 
of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of  anything  ? — I  do  not  take  care 
of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  ? — He  does  mend  them. — What 
dost  thou  write  ? — I  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter? — ^To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters? 
— He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  dost 
thon  now  ? — I  do  nothing. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the 
theatre  ? — At  a  quarter  past  seven. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? — 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  cook  go 
to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  at  five  o'clock  (put  ba^in  to  the 
end). — Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening  ? — No,  he  goes  thither 
in  the  morning. — ^Do  you  go  any  whither  ? — I  go  no  whither  ; — 
but  my  brothers  go  into  the  garden. — Dost  thou  drink  anything  ? 
-*I  drink  nothing  ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good 
beer. — Do  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? — 1  do  not  send  you  one 
more. — Are  you  answering  his  letter  ? — I  am  answering  it. — 
Does  he  answer  thine  ? — He  does  answer  it. — What  do  you  say  ? 
— rl  say  nothing. — Must  I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  ? — 
You  must  give  him  some  to  go  out. — Is  this  man  selling  any- 
thing!— He  is  selling  good  cakes. — What  do  you  sell? — I  sell 
nothing ;  but  my  friends  sell  nails,  knives,  and  horse-shoes. — 
What  does  the  man  say  ? — He  says  nothing. — What  art  thou 
looking  for  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  anything. 


%•  We  should  fill  volumes,  were  we  to  give  all  the  exercises 
chat  are  applicable  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very 
easily  compose  by  themselves.  We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat 
what  we  have  already  mentioned  at  the  commencement :  pupils 
who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose  a  great  many  sen- 
tences in  addition  to  those  given  ;  but  they  must  pronounce  them 
aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  fluently. 

H  2 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

@ieben  unb  bretf tgfle  Section* 


Thepam, 
the  toothy 
the  ear. 

bee  &<^mers  (plur.  en)  $ 

bee  3a^n  i 

bad  )D^e  ^  notsofltened  and  takes 

the  neckf 
the  ache, 
the  evil. 

en  in  the  plur.) ; 
bee  .^Id  i 

bad  !Bk^  (plur.  t  >) ; 
bad  Uebel. 

Sore  {iU,  wicked). 
Bad. 

IB6fe. 
Uebel. 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  ? 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot } 

He  ImB  a  sore  eye. 

We  have  sore  eyes. 

.^ben  ®ie  einen  b6fen  Singer  ? 
34  ^^e  einen  b6fen  Singer, 
^t  34e  Seubee  einen  bbfen  Sitf  ? 
iSt  (at  ein  bifed  Vuge. 
SEBie  ^ben  b5fe  ^Cugen. 

The  head-ache, 
the  tooth-ache, 
the  ear-ache, 
a  sore  throat, 
a  pain  in  one's  back. 

bad  Jlopfipe^ '  i 
bad  ^a^ntoe^  5 
bad  ID^eenkoe^  i 
•^Idme^  $ 

He  has  the  head-ache. 
I  fiave  the  tooth-ache. 

@r  (at  Jtopff((mee}en  *. 
3<(  ^^^t  3a(nf<(meesen. 

The  elbow, 
the  back. 

bee  ^Ibogen  h 
bee  aiilcten  4 

the  knee. 

bad  Jtnie  ♦. 

'  )Dad  !Seb/  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the 
pangs  of  childbirth. 

*  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which 
expresses  the  fundamental  or  general  idea.  (See  my  treatise  on  the 
gender  of  substantives  in  the  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method.) 

*  &d)mera/  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words  9Beb  is 
employed  in  the  singular,  and  ®c(mer}  in  the  plural,  thus  :  34  ^0^^^ 
Aopfh>e(,  and :  34  (abe  Jtopff^meraen/ 1  have  the  headache. 

*  jDad  Anie/  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  plural  and 
is  nevertheless  pronounced  as  if  it  did. 
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Thbrmg. 
7b>dL 


ginben*. 


06t.  J.  fdcK  ia  often  used  insteftd  of  ba<ienidr#tO€U4c<#  or  ba€#t0€l4c<# 
that  which.    (See  Lenon  XXXI.) 

34  fuibe/  »a<  i4  fn<^ 
Ch:  flnbet  ni^t/  wai  er  fn^t. 

SBSic  finben/  wad  wic  fu^en. 

34  ^^/  wit  i4  bran4e. 

34  befferc  au</Wa<®ie  auebeffern. 


Do  yon  find  what  yoa  are 
for? 

1  And  what  I  am  looking  for. 

He  does  not  find  what  he  ia  look- 
ing for. 

"We  find  what  we  are  looking  for. 

I  hare  what  I  want. 

I  mend  what  yon  mend. 


OU.  B.  Here  the  aeoond  member  of  the  phrase  beginning  with  a 
vebtiTe  pronoon,  the  particle  onS  ia  not  separated  from  its  verb  which 
a  xemoiTed  to  the  end.  (See  Obi.  C.  Lesson  XXXVI.  and  Rule  of 
8 jntazy  Lesson  XLIX.) 

Scfen«  (bu  liefcft/  ec  liefet   or 

Kept). 
®tubicen. 


7b  read  (thou  readest»  he  reads). 

Tbttwdif. 


ThUan. 


I  Sccncn. 

O&ff.  C.  Hie  particle  }tt  does  not  precede  the  infinitiTe  joined  to  the 
verb  let nen/loi!eani.    (See  Lesson  XLII.)    Ex. 

I  learn  to  read.  1  f  34  l<i^ne  lefen. 

He  leama  to  write.  I  f  Ch;  Iccnt  f4ce{bcn. 


French^ 
English^ 
German* 

Do  yon  learn  German  ? 
I  do  learn  it. 
I  do  not  learn  it 


fran}6ftf4  (an  adjectiye  *) ; 

englifcj  i 

bcutf4. 


eemcn®icbftttf4? 
34  lemc  c<. 
34  tecne  c<  ni4t. 


Derived  from  bcr  itanio\t,  the  Frenchman. 
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EXERCISES. 

77. 
Where  is  your  father  ? — He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out  ? 
^He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  head-ache. — Hast  thou 
the  head-ache  ? — I  have  not  the  head-ache;  but  the  ear-ache. — 
What  day  of  the  month  is  it  (ben  koieoiclften  ^ben  wit/  Lesson 
XXIII.)  to-day  ?— It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the 
month  is  (ber  wieoielfte  ift)  to-morrow  ? — To-morrow  is  the  thir- 
teenth.— ^What  teeth  have  you  ? — I  have  good  teeth. — ^What 
teeth  has  your  brother  ? — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  English- 
man the  tooth-ache  ? — He  has  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore 
eye. — Has  the  Italian  a  sore  eye  ? — He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but 
a  sore  foot. — Have  I  a  sore  finger  ? — You  have  no  sore  finger, 
but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  cannot  cut 
you  any  ;  I  have  sore  fingers. — Will  anybody  cut  me  some 
cheese  t — Nobody  will  cut  you  any. — Are  you  looking  for  any 
one  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — Has  any  one  the  ear- 
ache ? — No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — ^What  is  the  painter  looking 
for  ?— He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — ^Whom  are  you  looking 
for? — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Who  is  looking  for  me  ? — No 
one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou  art  looking 
for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain  does 
not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 
Who  has  a  sore  throat  ? — We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any 
one  sore  eyes  ? — The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor 
make  my  coat  ? — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his 
back. — Does  the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  ? — He  is  unable 
to  (fann  nic^t)  make  them  ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — Does  the  mer- 
chant bring  us  beautiful  purses  (bee  SSeutel)  ? — He  cannot  go  out ; 
he  has  sore  feet. — Does  the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he 
is  looking  for? — He  does  find  it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the 
sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  ? — They  do  find  them. — Does 
the  tailor  find  his  thimble  ? — He  does  not  find  it.  — Dost  thou 
find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for  ? — I  do  not  find  it. — 
Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  fbr  ? — We  do  not  find  what 
we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  ? — He  does 
what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  ? — He  is 
reading. 

79. 
Art  thou  reading  ? — I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the 
noblemen  study? — They  do  study.— What  are  they  studying ? 
— They  are  studying  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  ?— 
I  have  no  time  to  study  it.— Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or 
that  ship  ? — They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant  looking 
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for  this  or  that  broom  ? — ^He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. 
— Who  is  learning  German  ? — ^The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those 
of  the  noblemen  are  learning  it. — ^When  does  your  friend  study 
French  ? — He  studies  it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does 
he  study  it  ? — He  studies  it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it 
every  day  ? — He  studies  it  every  morning  and  every  evening. — 
What  are  the  children  of  the  carpenter  doing  ? — They  are  read- 
ing.— ^Are  they  reading  (German  ? — They  are  reading  French  ; 
but  we  are  reading  English. — What  books  does  your  son  read  ? 
— He  reads  good  books. — Does  he  read  German  books  ? — He 
reads  French  books. — ^What  book  do  you  read  ? — I  read  a  Ger- 
man book. — Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  children  ? — I  read  more 
than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book  which  I  read  ? — He 
does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that  which  I  read. — Does 
he  read  as  much  as  I  ? — He  reads  less  than  you,  but  he  learns 
more  than  you. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  ? — I  do  lend  you  one. 
— Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  ? — They  do  lend  me  some. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

7U)t  unb  breifi^fte  gection* 


Spaniflh,  |    fpanif^  (&n  adjective  *). 

Hie  ending  i\^  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the  names  of  nations. 
Thus: 


Are  you  a  Frenchman  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor } 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

To  wish,  to  deiire. 

The  fool, 
the  mouthy 
the  memory. 


Italian, 

italitxdi^  $ 

Polish, 

poln{f(^  1 

Russian, 

rttf W*  i 

Latin, 

(ateinifd)  i 

Greek, 

firie<Wf(i  i 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

acaMf4i 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

fttiW. 

The  Pole, 

bee  |)o(c  i 

the  Roman, 

bee  atbmec  $ 

the  Greek, 

bee  ®eie(^e  4 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

bee  2Ceabee  1 

the  S3rrian, 

bee  Gpeee. 

6inb  @ie  ein  gean}ofe  ? 

9te{n/  mein  ^xx,  i(^  bin  ein  jDeut* 

f*ee.  ^ 
3fleeeih®(^neibee? 
9tein/  ee  ift  ein  &^ni)mad^t. 
Ch:  ifl  ein  9taee. 


!Silnf(^en. 

bee  9taee  (gen.  en)  i 

bee  ^unb  (has  no  plur.) ; 

bad  ®eb&((tnif  (plur.  e). 


Have  you  a  good  memory  ? 
He  has  a  littie  mouth. 
Your  brotiier  has  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morning  ? 

I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 


^ben  ®ie  ein  gutet  ©eb&d^if  ? 
de  ^t  einen  !teinen  fSRunh. 
3^e  S3rubee  t^t  blaue  ^Cugen. 
^ilnfd)en   &it   mie   einen   guten 

^orgen? 
34  n>finf((e   S^nen   einen  guten 

2Cbenb. 


Derived  from  &panien/  Spain. 
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Blue, 
Uack, 


Buieadof. 

ThpUty, 

ToUiUHf  to  hear. 
Instetd  of  Ustening. 
Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  ? 

Obt,  The  preposition  anflatt,  instead  of,  requires  in  German  ^u 
before  the  infinitive,  whilst  in  English  it  is  construed  with  the  present 
participle. 


2Cnflatt  )iL     (See  Obi.  A.  page 
152,  Method,  Fkrt  II.) 

6piclen. 

1 2Cnflatt  }n  (6ren. 

t  ®pielen  &{e  anftatt  p  flilMtcn? 


I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaka  instead  of  listen- 
ing. 


1 34  Ibibire  anftatt  }tt  fpieien. 
t  jDicfer  SOlann  fpri^t  anflatt  gu 
^(ren. 


ToUttento. 


I  listen  to  him. 

To  listen  to  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 


2(n$5ten  (an^u^^ccn/ governs  the 

accusative). 
Su^iren  (au^u^^cen/  governs  the 

dative). 

34  ^^^^  i()n  an. 

34  ^(^<  i^m  V^ 

2Cuf  Semanben  obet  (Sixoa^  Ifixtxu 


TkatwJdch. 

Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man 
teDs  you? 

I  do  listen  to  it 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 


^hvtn  &U  auf  bad/  toai  S^nen  bet 

SOlannfagt? 
^bttn  @$ie  auf  bad/ wad  ber  fO^ann 

3<)nenfaet? 
34  i^^^  barauf  *. 
Ch;  ^5rt  auf  bad/  toaa  id)  if^m  fage. 


7b  correct, 
7b  take  off  (as  the  hat). 
7b  take  offlas  dothes). 
7b  take  away. 


S3ccbeffern/  lotcidiren. 
2Cbne^men*  (abiune^men). 
2Cud}ie^en*  (audiu^ie^fn). 
fQegne^mcn*  (n)ed}une^men). 


*  2Cn^5ren  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  jub^ren  in  the 
dative.  They  never  relate  to  a  thing;  but  tfbvtn  auf  stands  either 
with  the  person  or  the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex. 
34  ^btt  t^n  an  or  {4  ^6re  i()m  ju/ 1  listen  to  him ;  but  i4  ^6(c  auf  bad/ 
load  €H(  mir  fagcn/ 1  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 
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To  take. 

Thou  takest, — ^he  takes. 
Thou  takest  off  thy  hat. 
Do  you  take  off  your  boots } 
We  take  off  our  coats. 
Who  takes  away  the  chairs  ? 


jDu  nimmfl/— ec  nimmt 
)Du  nimmft  S)etnen  •^ut  ab. 
Sie^n  ®{e  3^ce  Gtiefel  au6  ? 
!Sir  {ie^n  unfere  Sll5(fe  att<. 
fB^ct  nimmt  bu  ®ti^t)le  tt>e0? 


The  servant  takes  them  away.         |  jDc c  IBebiente  nimmt  fte  wt^ 

EXERCISES. 

80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who 
speaks  Polish  ? — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours 
speak  Russian  ? — They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do 
you  speak  Arabic  ? — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife 
have  you  ? — I  have  an  English  knife.-7-What  money  have  you 
there  ?  Is  it  Italian  or  Spanish  money  ? — It  is  Russian  money. — 
Have  you  an  Italian  hat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — ^Are  you 
a  German  ? — No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek  ? — 
No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. — ^Are  these  men  Poles  ? — ^No,  they  are 
Russians. — Do  the  Russians  speak  Polish  ? — They  do  not  speak 
Polish,  but  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  mer- 
chant ? — ^No,  he  is  a  joiner. — ^Are  these  men  merchants  ? — No, 
they  are  carpenters. — ^Are  we  boatmen? — No,  we  are  shoemakers. 
Art  thou  a  fool  ? — I  am  not  a  fool. — ^What  is  that  man  ? — He  is 
a  tailor. — Do  you  wish  me  anything  ? — I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing.— What  does  the  young  man  wish  me  ? — He  wishes  you  a 
good  evening. — ^Whither  must  I  go? — ^Thou  must  go  to  our 
friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (SSag). — Do  your  children  come 
to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? — They  come  to  you 
in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  ? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — I  have  a  bad  memory, 
but  much  courage  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead 
of  playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead 
of  writing  ? — I  write  instead  of  learning. — ^What  does  the  son  of 
our  bailiff  (do)  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into 
the  field. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  ? — They  write 
instead  of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? — He  makes  a 
fire  instead  of  going  to  the  maiket. — ^Does  your  father  sell  his 
ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  phy- 
sicians go  out  ? — They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going 
out. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you? — He 
comes  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the 
painter  study  English  ?— He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying 
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English. — Does  the  batcher  kill  oxen  ? — He  kills  sheep  instead 
of  killing  oxen.— Do  you  listen  to  me  ? — I  do  listen  to  you. — 
Does  your  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead  of  listening 
to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen 
to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  ? — He  does 
listen  to  it. — ^Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we 
teU  them  ? — They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what 
thy  brother  tells  thee  ? — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the 
theatre  ? — I  am  going  to  the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the 
theatre. — Are  you  willing  to  listen  to  me  ? — I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot;  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  thy 
hkther  correct  my  notes  or  thine  ? — He  corrects  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  ? — He  corrects  those  which 
he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen 
to  it — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order  to  speak  to  my  father  ? 
— I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him. — Does  thy  brother 
listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Does 
our  servant  go  for  some  beer  ? — He  goes  for  some  vinegar  instead 
of  going  for  some  beer. — Do  you  correct  my  letter  ? — I  do  not 
correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — ^Does  the  servant  take  off  his  coat 
in  order  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  does  take  it  off. — Do  you  take  off 
your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  ? — I  do  take  them  off  in 
order  to  give  you  some. — Does  he  take  off  his  shoes  in  order  to 
go  to  your  house? — He  does  not  take  them  off. — Who  takes  away 
the  tables  and  chairs  ? — The  servants  take  them  away. — Will 
you  take  away  this  glass  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  take  it  away. — 
Is  he  wrong  to  take  off  his  boots  ? — He  is  right  to  take  them  off. 
— Dost  thou  take  away  any  thing  ? — I  do  not  take  away  anything. 
— Does  anybody  take  off  his  hat  ? — Nobody  takes  it  off. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON 

9leun  unb  breiftgfle  Section. 


Wd  (motif). 
7b  toet  {to  motffcft). 
7b  show, 

ThUtsee  (expose  to  sight). 


Do  you  let  me  see  your  gold 

ribbons } 
I  do  let  you  see  them. 


Brandy, 

tobacco, 

tobacco  (for  smoking), 

snuff, 

cider, 

meal  (flour), 

apples. 


The  gardener, 

the  cousin, 

the  brother-in-law, 

the  handkerchief, 

the  pocket  handkerchief, 

the  valet,  servant. 


Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in- 
law? 
I  do  go  for  him. 


91  a  f  (an  adjective). 

9taf  mad)tn  (ne^en). 

Seigcn/  weifen*  (govern  the 
dative  *). 

Ge^cn  laffen*  (governs  two  ac- 
cusative cases,  one  of  the  person 
and  one  of  the  object). 

taf{tn  eu   m{4  3^re    dolbenen 

IB&nbec  fe^en  ? 
34  tafle  &t  Mefclben  fe^Kn. 


Sranntwein  (masc.) ; 

Zahat  (masc.) ; 

dtandjitahali 

®<^nupftabaf  $ 

Giber  (masc.); 

^tfjH  (neut.) ; 

Xcpfcl  (iCpfel)  (plur.  of  Ut  Xpfrt). 


bec®&rtner) 

b(c  Settee  I 

ber  6<^»ager  4 

bad  Su((4 

bad  64nupf(u4  i 

ber  XAtntxt  bee  Jtne^t  *. 


^olen  CHe  3^cen  Bdfoa^vl 
34  ^ote  i^n. 


1  3eiden  expresses  the  mere  act  of  showing ;  loeifen  impUes  shoimg 
with  instruction,  and  is  derived  from  the  word :  bie  Sk{fe#  the  manner. 

>  jDiener  generally  means  servant;  hence:  ber  ^ammerMener/  the 
valet  de  chambre ;  ber  jtir^enbiener/  the  church-minister,  clergyman ; 
Jtne^t  points  out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  ber  ^u<f  ne4t# 
the  menial  servant ;  ber  &taUlne4t#  the  groom,  the  stable-man ;  ber 
SUitlne^t/  the  jockey. 
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7b  kUend  {to  tkmk). 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

this  evening? 
I  do  intend  to  go  thither. 


(Sebenlen. 

®ebcnf en  CHe  ^ute  TCbtxib  auf  ben 

S3aa  iu  de^en  ? 
34  QtUnU  ^nauge^en.   (See  Ohs, 

A.  Lesson  XXIX.) 


Thlmow. 

I  know  — ^he  knows. 

We  know        — they  know. 

Thou  knowest  —you  know. 

Do  you  know  German  ? 

I  do  know  it 

Do   you   know   how    to    read 

French? 
Can  you  read  French  ? 
Can  you  make  a  hat  ? 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  a 

hat? 
Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 


} 


©if fen*  (Wnnen**). 

SSir  Miffen— fte  n>iffen. 
jDu»eipt  — -3<|c  wiffet  (@{e  ipiffen). 
^6nnen  @ie  beutfc^  ? 
34  ^<^nn  e<. 

A5nnen  &it  fran5(ftf4  lefen? 


>  Jt5nnen  &it  einen  ^ut  ma^en  ? 
I   ^5nnen  @ie  ^eute  5U  mic  fommen? 


To  swim,  I    €i4^inimen*. 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ?         V  ^j^^^„  ^^  fc^tpimmen  ? 
Can  you  swun  ?  J 


WkUkerF  where  toF 
Whither  are  you  going  ? 


!Sot)in? 

SBo  ee^en  ^U  bin  *  ? 


EXERCISES. 

83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy  ? — ^No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine.— 
Do  you  sell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  sell  any  ;  but  my  neighbour,  the 
merchant,  sells  some. — ^Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco  ? — I  will 


*  IBifTen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignorant 
of  it ;  f  (nnen  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  art  or  a 
--^  Ex.  3^^  jp({|^  yjQj  @ig  j^j,gj„  wotten/ 1  know,  what  you  wish  to 


say.  C^  {ann  einen  beutfd)en  IBrtef  f^reiben/  he  knows  how  to  write  a 
German  letter.  The  learner  must  tcdce  care  not  to  confound  n)iffen  */ 
to  know,  with  f5nnen*,  to  be  able,  and  the  latter  not  with  !ennen  *t  to 
be  acquainted.  (See  Lesson  XXX.  and  XXXV.,  and  page  lOr,  Method, 

*  So^ri/  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  phoed  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  sentence  ends  with  a  past  participle  or  an  infinitive  ^in  is  placed 
Mum  it.    (See  page  167,  Method,  Part  II.) 


no 

fetch  you  some  ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  ta  have  ? — I  wish 
to  have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have 
some  tobacco  (for  smoking). — ^Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  ? 
— He  does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider? 
— He  does  go  for  some. — Do  you  want  anything  else  (no^  ^txcai)^ 
— I  want  some  flour  ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  ? — 1  will 
send  for  some  (for)  you. — Does  your  friend  buy  apples  ? — He 
does  buy  some. — Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco 
instead  of  buying  handkerchiefs. — Do  you  show  me  anything  ? 
— I  show  you  gold  and  silver  clothes. — Whither  does  your  cousin 
go  ? — He  goes  to  the  ball. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  going  to  the  ball. — Does  the  gardener  go  into 
the  garden  ? — He  goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden. — Do  you  send  your  servant  to  the  shoemaker  ? — I  send 
him  to  the  tailor  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

84. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  ? — I  do  go  to  fetch  him. — 
May  (fann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  ? — You  may  go  to  fetch  him. 
— Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  ? — He 
does  find  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  they  are 
looking  for? — They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  intend 
going  to  the  ball  ? — I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — Do 
your  cousins  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — They  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  ? — They  intend  to 
go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half-past  nine. — 
What  does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  me 
pocket-handkerchiefs. — Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  ? — I  will  not 
buy  any. — Dost  thou  know  anything  ? — I  do  not  know  any  thing. 
— What  does  thy  cousin  know  ? — He  knows  how  to  read  and  to 
write. — Does  he  know  German? — He  does  not  know  it. — Do 
you  know  Spanish  ? — I  do  know  it. — Do  your  brothers  know 
Greek  ? — They  do  not  know  it ;  but  they  intend  to  learn  it. — 
Do  I  know  English  ? — You  do  not  know  it ;  but  you  intend  to 
study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read  Italian  ? — They 
know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — I  intend  to  study  Arabic 
and  Syriac. — ^Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not 
know  it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim? 
— I  do  not  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin 
know  how  to  make  coats  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make 
any  ;  he  is  no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  ? — He  is  not  one. — 
What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  physician.— Whither  are  you  going  ? — I 
am  going  into  my  garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  tell  him  ? — I  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the 


Ill 

window  of  his  room. — Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  ? — He 
does  listen  to  me. — Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — No,  I 
have  a  mind  to  drink  some  beer  ;  have  you  any  ? — I  have  none  ; 
but  1  will  send  for  some. — When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — 
Now. — Do  you  send  for  apples  ? — I  do  send  for  some. — Have 
you  a  good  deal  of  water  ? — I  have  enough  to  wash  my  feet. — 
Has  your  brother  water  enough  7 — He  has  only  a  little,  but 
enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief. — Do  you  know  how 
to  make  tea  ? — I  know  how  to  make  some. — Does  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Does  he 
know  how  to  swim  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim. — Where 
is  he  going  to  ? — He  is  going  no  whither  ;  he  remains  at  home. 
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FORTIETH  LESSON. 

SSietjigjIe  Section. 


The  intention 
Intended, 
To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention. 

I  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it 


bet  18otfa|. 

©efonnen. 

©efonnen  fepn*. 

34  Mn  gefonnen  ^in}ttde^eit. 

SBit  ftnb  gefonnen/  es  }tt  t^un. 


To  receive. 


Thou  receivest — He  receives. 

He  receives  money. 

He  obtains  the  preference. 

He  receives  his  friends. 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  ? 

I  receive  one  to-morrow. 


{ 


'  (Straiten*  (to  receive  anything 

sent). 
IBefommen*  (to  receive   as   a 

present). 
(Smpfangen*   (to   welcome,  to 

entertain). 

jDu  et^&ttft 

jDu  empfdndfi  K 

(St  befommt  ®elb. 

^  et^dU  ben  JBotaug. 

@t  empf&ngt  feine  S^eunbe. 

Gt^atten  ®{e  ^eute  einen  Stief  ? 

34  et^alte  motgen  einrn. 


(St  et^U. 
@t  empf&ndt. 


7b  guide  (conduct,  take). 
Tb  lead. 

gft^ten  \  , 
fteiten     J    ' 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable. 

3d)  fil^te  bad  ^fetb  in  ben  &taJL 

The  preference, 
the  stable. 

bet  SSotaud  i 
bet  Gtad  5 

blind. 

blinb  $ 

sick  (ill), 

ftanf ) 

poor. 

dtm. 

'  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See 
Present  Tense,  Lesson  XXXVI.) 

'  ^tL^xtn  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only ;  (eiten  means  to  con- 
duct with  safety.  Ex.  (Sinen  ^tan!en  f&|ten/  to  conduct  a  sick  per- 
son ;  ein  Jtinb/  einen  S3(inben  leiteti/  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  man. 
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Thegtmgmsk. 

IbUght. 

7b  get  on  fire. 

Does  he  extinguish  the  candle  ? 
He  Hghts  it. 


Xu8l6fd)en   (v.  act.  and  n.  ir 

au6au(5fd)en). 
TCujfinben  (ansuafinbcn). 
2Cnflecten  (anjujleden). 

e&fd^t  et  ba6  t\&ji  au«  ? 
(Sr  ifinbet  ed  an. 


7b  depart,  to  set  out. 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  ? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 


2Cbi:eifen  (abaureifen). 

SBann  gebenfen  @ie  abauceifen  ? 
34  d^benfe  morgen  abaureifen. 


EXERCISES. 

86. 

'  Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — They  do 
intend  to  go  thither. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? — I  do 
intend  to  go  to  him. — Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  ? — I 
intend  to  do  nothing. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — 
Dost  thou  receive  anything? — I  receive  money. — From  (oon) 
whom  dost  thou  receive  some  ? — I  receive  some  from  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  cousin. — Does  your  son  receive  books  ? — 
He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  receive  some  ? — He 
receives  some  from  me,  from  his  friends,  and  neighbours. — Does 
the  poor  man  (bet  2Cnne^  See  Obt,  A,,  end  of  Lesson  XX.)  receive 
money  ? — He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  receive 
some  ? — He  receives  some  from  the  rich. — Dost  thou  receive 
wine  ? — 1  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive  money  ? — You  do 
not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive  clothes  (Jtleiber)  ? — 
He  docs  not  receive  any. — Do  you  receive  the  books  which  our 
friends  receive  ? — We  do  not  receive  the  same  which  your  friends 
receive ;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  your  friend  receive  the 
letters  which  you  write  to  him  ? — He  does  receive  them. — Do 
you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you  ? — I  do  not  receive  them. 
—  Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as  cider? — He 
receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the.  other. — ^Do  the  Scotch 
receive  as  many  books  as  letters  ? — They  receive  as  many  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 
Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ? — He  does  obtain 
it.— Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters  ? — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  receives 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  ? — 1 
receive  them  in  the  morning.— At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter 

VOL.    I.  I 
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to  ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  receive  more 
of  them  than  thou. — ^Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  ? — I  receive 
some  to-day  and  to-morrow. — ^Does  your  father  receive  as  many 
friends  as  ours  (as  our  father)  ? — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than 
yours  (than  your  father). — ^Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many 
enemies  as  friends  ? — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Do  you  receive  one  more  crown  ? — I  do  receive  one 
more. — ^Does  your  son  receive  one  more  book  ? — He  does  receive 
one  more. — ^What  does  the  physician  receive  ? — He  receives  good 
tobacco,  good  snuff,  and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — ^Does  he 
receive  brandy  ? — He  does  receive  some* 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  ? — He  does  receive  some. — 
Does  he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  ? — He  re- 
ceives quite  as  many  of  them. — ^Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  7 
— I  receive  something  every  day. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody  ? 
— I  conduct  nobody. — ^Whom  do  you  guide  ? — I  guide  my  son. 
— ^Where  are  you  conducting  him  to  ? — I  conduct  him  to  my 
friends  to  wish  them  a  good  morning. — ^What  is  your  son  ? — He 
is  a  physician  — Does  your  servant  guide  any  one  ? — He  guides 
my  child. — ^Whom  (men)  must  I  guide  ? — Thou  must  guide  the 
blind.  (06i.  ^.,  end  of  Lesson  XX.) — Must  he  conduct  the  sick  per- 
son ? — He  must  conduct  him. — ^Whither  must  he  conduct  him? — 
He  must  conduct  him  home. — ^Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse? 
— He  is  leading  it  into  the  stable. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or 
the  blind  man  ? — I  guide  both. — When  does  the  foreigner  intend 
to  depart? — He  intends  to  depart  this  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock? 
— At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not  wish  to  remain  here  ? — He 
does  not  ((St  loill  ni4)t).— Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  ? — I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow. — Do  you  depart  to- 
day ? — I  depart  now. — ^When  do  you  intend  to  write  to  your 
friends  ? — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  your  friends 
answer  your  letters  ? — They  do  answer  them. — ^Do  you  extin- 
guish the  fire  ? — I  do  not  extinguish  it. — ^Does  your  servant  light 
the  candle  ? — He  does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your 
warehouse  on  fire  ? — He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (ansuftfcfcn). 
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FORTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(Sin  unb  tjierjlgfle  Section. 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Thb  compmtiTe  is  formed  by  adding  et  and  the  superlative  by 
adding  ft  *  to  the  simple  adjective.    Examples : 

Posit.     Coup.    Super  i.. 
Handsome — handsomer — handsomest.     ®(^6n  —  f(^6ner  —  fd^nft. 
Small         —  smaller      —  smallest.  StUin  —  f  leincr  —  f  leinft. 

WUd  —wilder       —wildest.  mih  —  wilber  —  wilbefr 

Obs.  A.    Comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  are  declined  like 
the  positive.    Examples : 

COXPARATIVB. 

Moiculme,  Neuter. 

N.  bet  f4)6netc   Zi\^i  bad  f(^5nere   SBu^. 

O.  bH  f45neren  Sifted/  M  f4)6neren  SSu^ed. 

D.  bem  f(l^5neren  Slifc!^^  bem  f<^5neren  Suc^e. 

A.  ben  fd)5neren  Sifd)^  bad  f(^&nere'  IBuc^. 


The    handsomer 
table,  the  hand- 
somer book,  &c. 


1 


SUPBRLATIVX. 


The  smallest  hat, 
the  smallest 
book,  &c. 


MoMcuime. 

N.  ber  fleinfte   ^nt, 
6.  bed  tUinfttn '^uM, 
D.  Urn  fleinften  4>ute/ 


Neuter, 
bad  fleinfte   Sud^ 
bed  fleinften  Stt^ed. 
bem  fleinften  S3u4e. 
bad  fleinfte   8ud). 


A.  ben  fleinften  4>ut# 

06f.  B.    The  radical  vowels  a;  o,  U/  are  softened  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative  into  &/  bf  ft '.    Examples : 

Posit. 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


alt 

fromm 

iung 


COMP. 

Alter 

fr6mmer 

jfinger 


SUPBRL. 

&lteft. 

fr6mmft. 

ifingft. 


1  In  the  superlative  ft  is  sometimes  preceded  by  e  when  the  pronun- 
ciation requires  it,  as :  ffif #  sweet,  ffifeft  i  f4le4)t/  bad,  [(^lec^teft  In 
the  word  grof/  great,  the  superlative  gtfifeft  is  contracted  mto  QxbfU  as: 
bet  gt6f  te  Slann/  the  greatest  man. 

'  The  letter  e  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  t  in  the  com- 
parative, is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  thus  instead  of: 
bet/  ha^  f4)6neref  bed  fd)&neten/  htm  fd)&neten/  we  s^ :  ber^  ba^  f(^5nte/ 
bed  f(^6netn/  bem  fd^6netn/  &c.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XXI.) 

'  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  a/  0/  U;  in 
the  comparative  and  superlative,  see  Obs,  D.  hereafter. 

.      i2 
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Obs.  C,    The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also  used  as  adverbs, 
are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  comparatives  and  superlatives. 


Soon, 

Willingly. 

Good, 

High, 

Near, 

Much, 


{ 
{ 
{ 

{ 


POSIXIVB. 

S3alb/ 

ber  or  bad  balbtge^ 

&txnt 

ber  or  bad  litht, 

&\xU 

ber  or  bat  QViUt 

ber  or  bad  ^o^e/ 

9la^e/ 

ber  or  bad  na^et 

aSiet, 

ber  or  bad  mUt 


Com  p.        Superlative. 

ei)iXi  ef^eft  {am  e^eften  0  i 

e^ere/  e^ejle. 

tieber/  liebft  (am  liebften)  i 

liebere/  liebfte. 

bejTer/  befl  {am  beften)  5 

beffere/  befte. 

^5^er/  ()54)fl  (am  ()64ften)  j 

t>5()ere/  ^6d)fte. 

n&^er/  n&c^fl(am  n&(^flen)j 

n&^ere/  n&d)f!e. 

me^r/  meifl  (am  meiften)  3 

me^re/  meifie. 


This  book  is  smaU,  that  is 
smaller,  and  this  is  the  small- 
est of  all. 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is 
larger. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine  ? 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 


jDiefed  IBuc^  ifl  !lein/  iened  ifl 
fteiner/  unb  biefed  t^ier  ifl  am 
tleinften  (bad  !leinfle)  t>on  alien. 

Diefer  4>ut  ifl  groi/  aUein  ienet  ifl 
gr&fer. 

3fl  sic  S3ud)  fo  erof  wie  bad 
meinige  ? 

(Sd  ifl  ni^t  fo  grofi  aid  bad  S^nge. 

<Sd  ifl  grbf er  aid  bad  3^n0e. 


Not  so  large. 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good  ^  as  ours  i 
lliey  are  better  than  ours. 


9li(tt  fo  drop. 

®inb  bie  Jiinber  unfered  Slac^tard 

fo  artig  n>ie  bie  unferigen  ? 
@ie  finb  artiger  aid  bie  unferigen. 


*  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  degree  adverbially,  it 
is  combined  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the 
prepositions,  ati/  auf/  ^u,  in/  as :  am  menigflen;  the  least ;  aufd  ^bc^fle/ 
attnemost;  ^um  beflen/  for  the  best;  im  minbeflem  at  least.  Hence 
the  adverbs:  fc^bnftend/  in  the  handsomest  manner;  beflend;  in  the 
best  manner ;  ^&d)ftend/  at  the  most ;  n&c^ftend/  next  time ;  wenigftend/ 
at  least,  &c. 

*  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  ()o(>/  not  bo4/  is 
used  as  an  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun 
the  positive  is  ^oc^.  Ex.  SDer  $o^e  SSaum^  the  hi^h  tree ;  ber  ^bf^re 
fBanmi  the  higher  tree;  but  biefer  IBaum  ifl  ^o^f  this  tree  is  hiffh. 

*  In  this  phrase  the  word  artig  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the 
English  word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  mstance:  be 
good  I  fep  artig !  a  good  child,  ein  artiged  J^inb. 
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Who$er 

Itu. 

Wbose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  ? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
your  or  mine } 


I  SSeffen'?  (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 

@«  {ft. 

SSkffen  4>ut  ift  bad  ? 
(S6  ifi  bee  4>nt  meine^  S3ntber6. 
a^  ifl  meine^  Stuber^. 
a^  {ft  meine^  SSrube c6  4>ut. 
SBeJTen  ^ut  {ft  bee  f(^6nfte? 
)Dec  meine<  SSatetd  ifl  ber  fc^nfte. 
SBelTcn  S3anb  {ft  \djbnn,  ba6  S^rige 
obet  ha^  mtini^t  ? 


Good,  gentle,  pretty, 

light,  easy, 

heavy,  diiSBcolt, 

great,  grand  (big,  large), 

long, 

short, 

round, 

rich. 


artig  i 
teid)t  i 
fd)n>er  i 

land  I 
furj} 
runb) 
re{(^ 


Obs,  D,  The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
the  comparative  and  superlative,  are : 

I  St,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong  to  the  primi- 
tive* word,  as:  banfbac/  grateful;  fc^ulbig/ culpable ;  boS^aft, malicious. 
Ex.  arttg/  pretty;  art{9ec/  prettier;  attiqft,  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labenb/  refreshiug;  gelobt^  praised;  tobenb/ 
furious ;  fud^nb/  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as :  genau/  exact ;  faul^  lasy ; 
hlaUf  blue ;  grau/  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  er^  as  tapfer^  valiant,  &c 

5th,  The  following : 


fdUfi  pale ; 
bunt^  variegated ; 
fa^I/  fallow; 
folfc^/  fialse, 
fro|^/joyfiil; 


gerabe/  straight; 
gefunb/  healthy ; 
glatt/  smooth ; 
^0^1^  hoUow ; 
^olb/  kind ; 


taf)l,  bald ; 
!ar0/  stingy ; 
tlax,  clear ; 
fnapp/ tight; 
la^nif  lame ; 


'  The  word  which  answers  the  question  welfen  ?  is  always  put  in  the 
genitive  case. 

'  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  may  be  added  in 
order  to  form  another  word,  as  bantbar/  which  is  formed  of  the  word 
JOaat,  thank,  and  the  syllable  bar.     (See  page  2,  Method,  Fart  11.) 
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cunb/  round ; 
fanft/ gentle; 
\att/  satUfied ; 
Waff,  slack; 
fc^lanf /  slender ; 
ftaxvi  stiff; 


ftoXit  proud ; 
fttaffi  strained ; 
fhtmm/  dumb ; 
toUt  mad ; 
ooOi  foil; 
la^mt  tame. 


(o<^  loose; 
matt/  wearied ; 
morfd^/  brittle; 
nacft/  naked ; 
platt/flat; 
plumf)/  clumsy; 
co(/  raw ; 

Obs,  E,  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  always  relative,  and 
to  express  the  absolute  superlative  we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the 
adverbs:  fe^t/very;  ced)t/very;  ^6d^ft/ extremely;  ungemein^  uncom- 
monly, &c.  Ex.  Qin  fe^r  acmer  ^ann,  a  very  poor  man ;  ein  fe^r 
f4)6ne6  SCxtihf  a  very  fine  child. 

Obs,  F.  Than  after  a  comparative  is  translated  by  aid.  (See  Obs,  B. 
Lesson  XXV.)  To  increase  the  force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the 
adverbs  no4)/  still,  and  weitf  far.  Ex.  9to(^  ^xbfex,  still  greater;  i(^  bin 
totit  0lfic!lid^r  aH  tx,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.    The  following  adjectives  have  no  comparative : 


The  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  superior, 
the  inferior, 
the  anterior. 


Positive. 
ber  or  ba6  &ufere/ 
bet  —  bad  innere* 
bee  —  ^at  ^intere/ 
bet  —  bad  mittlere# 
bet  —  bad  obere/ 
ber  —  bad  untece^ 
ber  —  bad  oorbere/ 

EXERCISES. 
89. 


SUPBRLATIVB. 

bet  or  bad  &uicrfte  i 
bet  —  bad  innet^e  $ 
bet  —  ^CL^  ^intetfle  $ 
bet  —  bad  mittcl^c  5 
bet  —  ^at  obctfle  $ 
bet — bad  ttntetfle} 
bet  —  bad  ootbetfte. 


Is  your  brother  taller  (d^of )  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  so  tall,  but 
better  than  yours  ? — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father  ? — It 
is  better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — ^Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians 
as  white  (weif)  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They  are  whiter,  but  not 
so  good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  ? — They 
are  not  longer,  but  heavier. — ^Who  have  (SBet  ^at)  the  most  beau- 
tiful gloves  ? — The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the 
finest  ? — Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine  ;  but  those  of 
our  friends  are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good? — It  is 
good,  but  yours  is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best 
of  all  the  horses  which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  ? — 1 
have  very  pretty  (ones)  ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than 
I. — From  (oon)  whom  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  receives  them 
from  his  best  friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  bet- 
ter.— Does  your  merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  ? — He  sells 
tlie  best  handkerchiefs  that  I  know. 
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90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  ? — We  have  more  of 
them  than  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we, 
and  the  English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  gar- 
den than  that  of  our  physician  ? — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the 
American  a  finer  house  than  thou  ? — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have 
we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  have  finer  (ones). — 
Is  your  coat  as  long  as  mine  ? — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than 
yours. — Do  you  soon  (balb)  go  out  ? — I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — 
When  does  your  father  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past 
tweive.—Is  this  man  older  than  that  (man)  ? — He  is  older,  but 
that  (man)  is  healthier  (gefunbec). — Which  of  these  two  children 
is  the  better  ? — The  one  who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who 
plays. — Does  your  servant  sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — He  sweeps 
better  than  yours. — ^Does  the  German  read  as  many  bad  books  as 
good  (ones)  ? — He  reads  more  good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the 
merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  coffee  ? — They  sell  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  shoemaker  make  as  many  boots 
as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 
Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  ? — I  can 
swim  better  than  he  ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  1. — 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  ? — He  reads  better  than  I< — Have 
you  the  head-ache? — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  your 
cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not  listen  to  it. — 
Does  the  son  of  your  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  ? — No,  he  remains 
at  home  ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gar* 
dener's  son  ? — I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. 
— Whose  carriage  is  the  finest  ? — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of 
the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. —  Has  any 
one  as  fine  apples  as  we  ? — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXX VI.) 
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FORTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3mi  unb  toietiigfie  Section. 


7b  begin. 

Thou  beginnest — he  begins. 
I  begin  to  speak. 

Does   your   servant    sweep    the 
room,  which  I  sweep  ? 


2Cnfan0en^  (anaufangen). 
5Du  fdngfl  an— cr  fdngt  an. 
3(^  fange  an  ju  fpre(^n. 
^e^xt  3^r  SBcbientec  tad  dimmer 
avLii  welched  id)  audf e^re  ? 


To  finish,  to  end. 

Not  yet. 
Already. 
Before. 
Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ? 
Does  he  go  to  the  market  before 

he  writes  ? 
Do  you  take  off  your  stockings 
before  you  take  off  your  shoes  ? 
I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take 
off  my  stockings. 


(SnhiQen, 

9lo(^  nid)t, 

@4)on. 

Q^t  (bcoot). 

©pred^n  @U/  e^e  ®{e  (5r(n  ? 

®c^t  et  auf  ben  ^arft/  e^e  er 

fc^reibt  ? 
Steven  ®ie  3$te  6tr(tmpfe  a\xi,  e^e 

@ie  3^ce  ®d^u^e  au^iie^en  ? 
3(4  iie^e  meine  ®d)u^(  and;  e^ 

(4  meine  @trfimpfe  auSiie^e. 


Obs.  A,  These  examples  show  that  when  a  conjunctive  word  as,  a 
conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  relative  adverb,  begins  the  sentence, 
the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the  verb  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXVI.  Obs,  C,  and  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.) 


Often, 


As  often  as  you. 
Oftener  than  you. 
Not  so  often  as  you. 


Cft  (oftmalS/  5fter6)/  its  compara- 
tive is  5fterf  and  its  superlative 
am  5ftefien. 

@o  oft  wit  @ie. 

Ocfter  (ibfter)  aH  0ie. 

^txdit  fo  oft  aH  ©ie. 


7b  breakfast. 
Early. 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go 

into  the  wood  ? 
Does  he  breakfast  before  he  begins 

to  work } 
Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  I  ? 
I  breakfast  earlier  than  you. 


Srfi^fiacten. 
grfi*. 

grd()flficeen  @ie/  e^e  &it  in  ben 

^alb  de()en  ? 
Sr^^flficft  er/  e^e  cc  ^u  atbeiten 

anf&ngt? 
Sri^^fiaceen  @ie  fo  frft^  mie  i^  ? 
2d)  \vtL})^(id€  ft^\)tt  aH  ®ie. 
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litUe. 
Too, 

Too  late. 
Too  early. 
Too  (Treat 
Too  little. 
Too  much. 
Do  yoa  speak  too  much  ? 


8p&t. 

3u  fp&t. 
3ttfrft^ 
3udrofL 
3u  flein. 
3u  t>iel. 


I  do  not  speak  enough.  |  34  fpted^  nic^t  gcnug. 

Obs.  B,  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXVI.)  that  the  infinitive  in  German 
is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  3tt.  This  particle  however  is  omitted 
before  the  infinitive, 

let.  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

jDihrfen  */  to  dare ;  ^eifen  */  to  bid ;  ()elfen  */  to  help ;  tfbxetit  to  hear; 
{6nnen  *,  to  be  able  (can) ;  laffen  *t  to  let ;  Ui^xtn,  to  teach ;  (ernen;  to 
learn ;  mdgen  */  to  be  permitted  (may) ;  mfiJTen  */  to  be  obliged  (must) ; 
fe^en*/  to  see;  foUen*/  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought);  woUtn*,  to  be 
willing,  to  wish  (will). 

Sa^ren  */  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  finben  */  to  find ;  fil^len^  to 
feel ;  nennen  ^/  to  call,  to  name;  reiten  *t  to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  Ex.  S^^if^d 
f  epn  geiiemt  tern  ^anrnt  it  behoves  a  man  to  be  assiduous.  When 
two  infinitives  are  thus  employed,  the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put 
in  the  third  person  singular.  Ex.  ©eine  ge^ler  btUrmtn  unb  bereueti/ 
ifi  f^on  l^alht  S3e{fenind/  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and  to  repent  of 
them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In  constructing  the  phrase  with 
ed  ifl/  it  if,  the  verbs  feion*/  to  be;  b(!(nnen  */  to  acknowledge;  beceuen/ 
to  repent,  are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  ju.  Ex.  @6  ge^icmt 
bem  Wlannt,  fleiftg  ju  fepn.  @g  ifl  fd)on  ^albe  S3e{ferung/  feine  ge(>ler 
iu  btfennen  unb  ju  bereuen. 

EXERCISES. 
92. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  ? — I  begin  to  speak. — Does  your 
brother  begin  to  learn  Italian  ? — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can 
you  already  speak  German  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — 
Do  our  friends  begin  to  speak? — They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak, 
but  to  read. — Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter  ? — He  does 
not  yet  begin  it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does 
begin. — Can  you  swim  already  ? — Not  yet,  but  1  begin  to  learn. 
— Does  your  son  speak  before  he  listens  ? — He  listens  before  he 
speaks. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXV II I.) 
before  he  speaks  ? — He  speaks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your 
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children  read  before  they  write  ? — Tliey  write  before  they  read. — 
Does  your  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the 
room  ? — He  sweeps  the  room  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — 
Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I  drink. 
Does  your  cousin  wash  his  hands  (feine  4^&nbe)  before  he  washes 
his  feet  ? — He  washes  his  feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do 
you  extinguish  the  fire  before  you  extinguish  the  candle? — I 
extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor  the  candle  (auS  to  the  end). — Do 
you  intend  to  go  out  before  you  write  your  letters  ? — I  intend 
writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  o£f  hb 
boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ? — My  son  takes  off  neither  his 
boots  nor  his  coat  (au<  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  Intend  to  depart  soon  (balb)  ? — I  intend  to  depart  to- 
morrow.— Do  you  speak  as  often  as  I  ? — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  spesd^s  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  oflen 
as  your  father  ? — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  ? — I  begin 
to  know  him. — Do  you  break^Etst  early  ? — ^We  breakfast  at  a 
quarter  past  nine. — ^Does  your  cousin  break&st  earlier  than  you  ? 
— He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  break- 
fast ? — He  breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half  past  six. — 
Do  you  not  breakfast  too  early  ? — I  breakfast  too  late. — Does 
your  father  breakfast  as  early  as  you  ? — He  breakfasts  later  than 
I. — Does  he  finish  his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  break* 
fasts  before  he  finishes  them. — Is  your  hat  too  large  ? — It  is 
neither  too  lai|;e  nor  too  small. — Does  our  gardener  break&st 
before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  before 
he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read  French  as  often  as  German  ? — I 
read  French  oftener  than  German. — Does  the  physician  speak 
too  much  ? — He  does  not  speak  enough  — Do  the  Germans  drink 
too  much  wine  ? — They  do  not  drink  enough  of  it. — Do  they 
drink  more  beer  than  cider  ? — They  drink  more  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other. — Have  you  much  money  ? — We  have  not  enough 
of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  com  ? — They  have  only  a  little, 
but  enough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  ? — We  have  not 
much  more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many  tables  as  chairs  ? — I  have 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Does  your  fiiend  receive  as 
many  letters  as  notes  ? — He  receives  more  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former. — ^Do  you  finish  before  you  b^;in  ? — I  must  begin 
before  I  finish.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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PORTY-THIRD  LESSON, 

jDrei  unb  toietifgfie  Section. 


THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

Thb  past  participle  of  regular  verbs  ^  is  formed  from  the  second  per« 
son  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by  adding  to  it  ge.  Ex.  3^c  licbet 
or  Ixihti  you  love;  geliebct  or  geliebt/  loved.  The  past  participle  of 
irregular  verbs  will  dways  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  (Obs,  A,  Lesson  XXXVI.)  on  the  rejection  of 
the  letter  e/  is  equally  applicable  to  the  past  participle,  this  being  formed 
from  the  second  person  plural. 

Ohs,  A,  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  9  c  in  the  past  participle. 
(See  those  verbs.  Lesson  XLVII.) 


lb  be — been. 

Have  you  been  to  the  market  ? 
I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there  ? 
Tou  have  been  there. 
Has  he  been  there  ? 


Never. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball } 
Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  ? 
I  have  never  been  there. 
Hum  hast  never  been  there. 
Ton  have  never  been  there. 


He  has  never  been  there. 
Have  you  already  been   at 

play? 
I  have  already  been  there. 
Yon  have  already  been  there. 

The  play. 


the 


0e)jn»  —  gcwcfen. 

®inb  @te  auf  bcm  SXarfte  getoefen? 

34  Mn  ha  demefen. 

34  Hn  nid^t  ba  gemefen. 

Sin  {4  ba  gewefen  ? 

®{e  ftnb  ba  getixfen. 

3fter  bagemefen? 


3e/  ]emat6. 
9tu,  tiitmaU. 

@inb  ®te  auf  hem  f8aVi  gewefen  ? 

6tnb  @{e  ie  auf  Urn  SBaU  gewefen? 

34  ^in  nie  ha  geu>efen. 

jDu  bifi  nie  ba  0eu>efen. 

®ic   ftnb  (3^r  fepb)  nitmaH  ha 

gemefen. 
(Sc  ifl  nie  ba  gewefen. 
6inb  @ie  f4on  im  64<tufpie(  ge* 

wefen  ? 
34  ^in  f4on  ba  gewefen. 
&ie  ftnb  f4on  ba  gewefen. 
ha^  6$4<tufptel  (plur.  e). 


>  The  pupils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must 
BOt  fail  to  mark  in  their  lists  the  past  participle  of  those  verbs. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 

Yoa  have  not  yet  been  there. 

He  has  not  yet  been  there. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Have  you  already  been   at   my 
father's  (with  my  father)  ? 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with 
him). 

Where  have  you  been  this  morn- 
ing? 

I  have  been  in  the  garden. 

Where  has  thy  brother  been  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse. 


3d)  Mn  nc(^  md)t  ha  geiof  fen. 
>Du  bifi  no4  ntc^t  ba  deu>efen. 
Bit  ftnb  no(^  ni^t  ba  getoefen. 
(Sr  ifl  no4  ni^t  ba  gewefen. 
SSir  ftnb  nod)  nid)t  ba  genxfen. 
@inb  ®te  fd)on  bei  meinem  IBater 

gewefen? 
34  ^^n  no4  nid)t  bei  i^m  geu>efen. 

SBo  ftnb  ®te  biefen  Stotgen  ge^ 

wefen  ? 
34  bin  im  (in  bem)  ^cten  0e« 

wefen. 
jSo  ift  )Dein  Srubet  eetoefen? 
(St  ifi  im  $8orrat^«^attfc  eewefeiu 


EXERCISES. 
94. 
Where  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have 
you  been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the 
play  ? — You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  ? — I  have 
not  been  there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? — 
He  has  never  been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  great 
square? — I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go  thither? 
— I  intend  to  go  thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  ? — I  will 
go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  twelve  o'clock. — 
Has  your  son  already  been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not 
yet  been  there. — Does  he  intend  to  see  it  ? — He  does  intend  to 
see  it. — When  will  he  go  thither  (^)incin)? — He  will  go  thither 
to-day. — Does  he  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — He 
does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  ball  ? 
— I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do  you  intend  to  go  thither 
(ba^in)  ? — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — Have  you  already 
been  in  the  Englishman's  room? — I  have  not  yet  been  in  it 
(barin). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  ? — I  have  been  there. — 
When  have  you  been  there  ? — I  have  been  there  this  morning. 
— Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  Um)  of  your  friend  ? 
— You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but 
in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 
Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (in 
benen)  of  the  English  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those 
of  the  English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians.— Hast  thou  already 
been  at  the  market  ?7-I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to 
go  thither. — Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  ? — He  has  been 
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there. — ^When  has  he  been  there  ? — He  has  been  there  to-day. — 
Does  the  son  of  our  neighbour  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ? — He 
does  intend  to  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ? — 
He  wishes  to  buy  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider 
there. — Have  you  already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  ? — I  have 
already  been  there. — Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ? — He 
has  not  yet  been  there. — Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends*  ? 
— ^We  have  not  yet  been  there  (bei  i^nen). — Have  our  friends  ever 
been  at  our  house  ? — They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you 
ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have  never  been  there. — Have  you 
a  mind  to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  my  son, — Has 
your  father  already  been  in  the  country  ? — He  has  not  yet  been 
there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither. — Does  he  intend  to  go  thither 
to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock 
will  he  depart? — He  will  depart  at  half  past  six. — Does  he  intend 
to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  intends  to  breakfast  before 
he  departs. — Have  you  been  anywhere  ? — I  have  been  nowhere. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY.FOURTH  LESSON. 

Cier  unb  toierjigfie  Section. 


The  participle  pastyas  well 
when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

Have  you  had  my  coat  i 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it  ? 

You  have  had  it. 

You  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it? 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  i 

I  have  had  it 

I  have  not  had  it. 


Have  yon  had  the  books  ? 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  i 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread } 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper  ? 
I  have  had  none. 
Have  I  had  any  ? 
Has  he  had  soma  wine  i 
He  has  had  some. 
He  has  had  none. 
What  has  he  had  ? 
He  has  had  nothing. 
He  has  never  been  either  right 
or  wrong. 


7b  take  place. 

Does  the  ball  ti^  place  this  even- 
ing? 

It  does  take  place. 

It  takes  place  this  evening. 


as  the  infinitive  (Lesson  XXVI.), 
a  compound  tense,  is  in  German 

i^aben  6ie  meincn  Stocf  gefnibt? 

34  ^be  i^n  nid^  ge^bt 

«^be  ic^i^nge^abt? 

®ie  baben  i^n  %t\^ht 

@ie  ^aben  i^n  nid^  ge^bt. 

}Dtt  ^ft  it)n  nid)t  %t\^ht 

^tcr  i^n  ge^bt? 

Qx  ^at  i^n  ge^bt 

4>afl  jDu  mein  S3u(^  d^^abt? 

3(^  ^be  tt  ^t\iahi, 

34  ^be  e6  nic^t  ge^bt 


4>aben  @ie  tie  SSfid^t  qiti^hi^ 
34  ^^^^  lie  ge^abt 
^t  et  fte  gebabt  ? 
®t  ^at  f!e  0efKibt 
«^ben  ®{c  $Brob  gc^bt? 
34  \<^^^  welded  ge^abt. 
^ft  jDu  9apicr  qiti^ht  ? 
34  ^A^<  ^in^  ge^abt. 
^be  14  n>el4e6  se^abt  ? 
«^ter  SBeinge^abt? 
@r  i^at  t9el4en  ge^abt 
@c  ^at  feinen  ge^abt. 
^SM  %ai  cr  ge^bt  ? 
G^r  ^t  9li4t6  ge^abt. 
t  (Sc  ^t  nie  8^4^  no4  Unrc4t 
ge^bt. 


©tatt  flnbcn*. 

Sinbet   ber   IBaU   bicfen    2Cbenb 

etatt? 
(St  finbet  @tatt. 
Ofr  finbet  biefcn  ICbenb  ®tatt 
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Fmmd. 

When  did  the  ball  take  place  ? 

Yesterday. 
The  daj  before  yesterday. 
It  took  place  yesterday. 


®efunben. 

Sann  ^t  \>n  fSaU  etatt  aefunben  ? 

&tfttvrL 

SSorgeflenu 

<Sr  f)at  eeflem  @tatt  gefunben. 


Obs.  J.  Expressions  such  as  6tatt  finben  */  ought  to  be  considered 
as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  particle  is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple 
tenses  and  before  the  syllable  ge  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
■tantive  &att,  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 


Time. 

The  first  time. 
The  kst  time. 
Last. 
How  many  times  (how  often)  ? 
Once, 
twice, 
thrice, 
several  times. 


jDaS  etfle  ^al. 
jDad  (ette  aXal. 

Me  oietmal  ? 
einmal  i 

bteimal  $ 
«>erf(^iebene  SXal. 


Formerly, 

Sometimes. 

Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  mar- 
ket? 
I  do  go  sometimes  thither. 


@^ebem  (e^maU/  e^ebeffen/ toot* 
maid). 

®e^en   ®te    manc^mal    auf    ben 
^dj  0e(e  manc^mal  ba^in. 


Gone. 
Gone  thither. 

Have  you  gone  thither  sometimes  ? 


(S^egangen. 

^^ingeeangen. 

6inb  ®ie  mand^mal  ^ingegangen? 


Ob$.  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple is  placed  between  the  separable  particle  and  the  verb.  (See  Lesson 
XXVIL) 


I  have  gone  thither  sometimes. 

Oftener  than  yon. 

EUive  the  men  had  my  trunk  ? 

lliey  have  not  had  it. 


3(f)  bin  man(f)mal  (ingegangen. 

Defter  aU  ®ie. 

^ben  bie  9K&nner  meinen  JCoffec 

ge^abt? 
&it  ^aben  i^n  nid^t  ge^abt. 


1  When  the  word  ^a(  is  preceded  bv  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal 
number  it  is  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a 
cardmal  number  it  begins  with  a  small  letter. 
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Who  has  had  it  ? 

Have  I  been  wrong    in  buying 

books? 
You  have  not  been  wrong  in  buying 

some. 


^ht  idj  Mnxtd^t  Qti^hU  ^dd^x  iu 

faufen  ? 
@ie   ^ben   nid^t  Vinvtd^t  ge^abt/ 

totld^  in  (aufeiu 


EXERCISES. 

96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ? — I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
umbrella  ? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  ? 
— 1  have  had  it. — When  hadst  (paft — Qt\)aht)  thou  it  ? — I  had  it 
yesterday. — Have  I  had  thy  gloves  ? — You  have  had  them. — 
Has  your  brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  had  it. — 
Has  he  had  my  golden  ribbon  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the 
English  had  my  beautiful  ship  ? — They  have  had  it. — Who  has 
had  my  thread  stockings  ?— Your  servants  have  had  them. — 
Have  we  had  the  iron  trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  ? — We  have 
had  it. — Have  we  had  his  fine  carriage  ? — We  have  not  had  it, — 
Have  we  had  the  stone  tables  of  the  foreigners  ? — We  have  not 
had  them. — Have  we  had  the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman  ? — We 
have  not  had  it. — Has  the  American  had  my  good  work  ? — He 
has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  silver  knife  ? — He  has  not  had  it. 
—Has  the  young  man  had  the  first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He 
has  not  had  the  first,  but  the  second. — Has  he  had  it  7 — Yes, 
Sir,  he  has  had  it. — When  has  he  had  it? — He  has  had  it  this 
morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ? — 1  have  had  some. — Have  1 
had  good  paper? — You  have  had  some. — Has  the  sailor  had 
brandy  T — He  has  had  8ome.-»-Have  you  had  any  T — I  have 
had  none. 

97. 
Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ? — He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (JCtt(^en  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? — 1 
have  had  some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any  ? — He  has  had  none. 
— Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  fiour  ? — He  has  had  some. — 
Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco? — They  have  had  some. — 
What  tobacco  have  they  had  ? — They  have  had  tobacco  (for 
sbaoking)  and  snuff  (9{aud()^  unb  ©c^nupftaba!). — Have  the  English 
had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  ? — They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  the  physician  been  right  ? — He  has  been 
wrong. — Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong? — He  never 
has  been  either  right  or  wrong. — Have  1  been  wrong  in  buying 
honey? — You  have  been  wrong  in  buying  some. — What  has 
your  cousin  had  ? — He  ha§  had  your  boots  and  shoes. — Has  he 
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had  my  good  biBcuits  (SmiebacC  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? — 
He  has  not  had  them. — What  has  the  Spaniard  had  ? — He  has 
had  nothing. — Who  has  had  courage  ? — The  English  have  had 
some. — Have  the  English  had  many  firiends  ? — They  have  had 
many  of  them. — Have  we  had  many  enemies  ? — We  have  not 
had  many  of  them. — Have  we  had  more  friends  than  enemies  ? — 
We  have  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your 
son  had  more  wine  than  meat  7 — He  has  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk  had  more  pepper  than  com  ? 
— He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Has  the 
painter  had  anything  ? — He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head-ache  ? — 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good  ? — I 
have  had  nothing  bad. — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — It 
did  not  take  place. — ^Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  does  take 
place  to-day. — When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place 
this  evening. — Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — It 
did  take  place. — At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? — It  took  place 
at  eleven  o'clock. — Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's? — I  have 
gone  thither. — How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ? 
—I  have  gone  thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  7 
-—I  go  sometimes  thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at 
the  theatre  7 — I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes 
been  at  the  ball  7 — I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother 
ever  gone  to  the  ball  7 — He  has  never  gone  thither.— Has  your 
£iither  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball  7 — He  went  (ifi— gegangen)  thither 
formerly. — Has  he  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  7 — He  has  gone 
thither  oftener  than  I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden? 
— I  do  go  thither  sometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there  7 — I 
have  often  been  there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  mar- 
ket 7 — He  does  go  thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as 
my  bailiff  7 — He  goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99. 

Did  yon  formerly  go  to  the  ball  7 — I  went  thither  sometimes. 
— ^When  wert  (Mfl— gewefen)  thou  at  the  ball  7 — I  was  there  the 
day  before  yesterday. — Didst  thou  find  any  body  there  7 — I  found 
(ffo^c — Sefimben)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball  oftener 
than  thy  brothers  7 — I  have  gone  thither  oftener  than  they. — Has 
your  cousin  often  been  at  the  play  7 — He  has  been  there  several 
times. — Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  7 — I  have  often  been 
hungry. — Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  7 — He  has  never  been 
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either  hangrj  or  thirsty. — ^Did  yoa  go  to  the  play  early? — I 
went  thither  late. — ^Did  I  go  to  the  ball  as  early  as  yon? 
— ^Tou  went  thither  earlier  than  I. — ^Did  your  brother  go 
thither  too  late? — He  went  thither  too  early. — Have  your 
brothers  had  anything  ? — ^They  have  had  nothing. — Who  has  had 
my  purse  and  my  money  ? — ^Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he 
had  my  stick  and  my  hat  ? — He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had 
my  horse  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  had  neither  yours  nor 
that  of  your  brother. — Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  phy- 
sician?— ^You  have  had  both  (Mbe). — What  has  the  physician 
had  ? — He  has  had  nothing.— Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candle- 
stick ? — Nobody  has  had  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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FORTY-FIFTH  LESSON, 

Sunf  unb  toierstgfle  Section. 


What  have  you  done  ? 
I  have  done  nothing. 


fBteS  (aben  ®te  eet^n? 
34  ^<x  9tic^<  eet^ 


Has  the   ahoemaker   made  my 

hoots? 
He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  ihenL 


^t  bet  &^ui)ma^  meine  Gtiefel 

9ema(^t? 
6r  ^ot  f!e  9ema(^t 
(5t  ^t  ^e  nid^t  ^tmad^. 


Have  yoo  taken  your  boots  ofF?      | 
I  have  taken  them  off.  I 


2Cbne^men* — abgenommen. 
2CudSieben* — audgesogen. 
^ben  ®ie  3^re  ©ttefel  audgeioflen  ? 
34  ^<t^^  f^^  audgesogen. 


Has  he  told  yon  that? 


iDiefeS/  ba<. 

<^t  er  S^nen  ba<  gefagt? 


It. 


He  has  told  it  me. 


66. 

(5t  ^t  e<  mir  gefagt. 


O&ff.  Hie  neater  pronoun  ti,  it,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  mto 
English  by  jo,  and  more  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to 
sabetantives  of  any  gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 


Have  yon  told  it  me  ? 

I  have  told  it  yon. 

Who  has  told  it  him  ? 

Are  yon  the  brother  of  my  friend  ? 

lam. 

AieyoaiU? 

I  am  not. 

Are  oar  nttghbonrsaspooras  they 

say? 
lliey  areso. 


<^ben  ®ie  e<  mir  gefagt? 

34  f)<iht  el  3^nen  gefagt. 

SBer  bateiibmgefagt? 

@inb    ®ie    ber    83ntber    mcine< 

SteunbeS? 
1 34  ^in  e<. 
®inb  €$ie  f ranf  ? 
t  34  bin  e<  ni4t 
€$inb  unfere  9(a4bani  fo  aim,  tcit 

fte  fagen? 
t  ®ie  (Inb  e  6. 
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To  qfeak-'ipoken. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  man. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man. 

With. 


With  which  man  have  yoa  spoken  ? 
To  which  man  have  you  spoken  ? 


Cut  (past  participle). 

Piekedup, 

Washed. 

Which  hooks  have  you  picked  up  ? 
I  have  picked  up  yours. 


Bwrnt. 

Which  books  have  you  burnt  ? 
I  have  burnt  no  books. 


Tom. 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  ? 
I  have  torn  my  own. 


®pve4en*~defpro(4en. 

34  ^^  mittem^anne  gefpro^en. 
3(4  ^bc  ben  SRann  eefpro^cn '. 


SXit  (a  preposition  which  governs 
the  dative). 

9Ut  »el4em   ^anne   ^bcn  0U 

defpro^fen  'i 
9&el4ena)lann  ^benSie  gefpco^ctt? 


©efd^nitten. 
^Cufdc^oben. 
©ewafc^en. 

jffielc^  lBfi(^  ^bctt 

(oben  ? 
3(4  ^^t  bie  34ti9tn  aufge^oben. 

(See  Ohi.  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 


aufa(» 


SSerbrennt*. 

$Bkl(4e  lB&(4er  ^aben  @{e  oerbrennt? 

34  4*A^c  t^ne  IBfic^er  oerbrennt 


Serriffen. 

SBel(4e  «^mben  ^aben  @ie  serriffen? 

3(4  4^^^  bie  meinidcnierdffen. 


EXERCISES. 

100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  has 
your  brother  to  do  ? — He  has  to  write  letters. — What  hast  thou 
done? — I  have  done  nothing, — Have  I  done  anything? — You 
have  torn  my  clothes  {Jtleiber). — What  have  your  children  done  ? 


^  3emanben  fpce(4€n  means  to  speak  to  somebody  in  an  absolute  sense, 
without  mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mit  3emanbem  fpre(4enf 
means  to  speak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thin^,  as :  mit 
3emanbem  fiber  Qttoa€  (oon  einec  @a(4e)  fprec^en/  to  speak  with  some- 
body about  something. 

>  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  oetbrennen  would  be  oerbrannt/  if  it 
were  employed  either  in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my 
books  burnt?  ftnb  meine  83fi(i)er  oetbtannt?  They  are  burnt,  fte  pnb 
oerbrannt.    (See  Note  3,  Lesson  XXVII.) 
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— ^They  haTe  torn  their  beautiful  books. — ^Wbat  have  we  done? — 
Yoa  have  done  nothing ;  but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine 
chairs. — Has  the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  ? — He  has  not 
yet  made  it. — Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots  ? — 
He  has  already  made  them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat  ? 
—I  have  never  made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  ? 
— ^I  have  not  yet  made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made 
books  ? — ^They  made  (^oben— gemac^t)  some  formerly. — How  many 
coats  has  your  tailor  made? — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of 
them. — Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  ? — He  has  made  (both) 
good  and  bad  (ones). — Has  our  father  taken  his  hat  off? — He  has 
taken  it  off. — Have  your  brothers  taken  their  coats  off? — They 
have  taken  them  off. — Has  the  physician  taken  his  stockings  or 
his  shoes  off? — He  has  taken  off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other^ — 
What  has  he  taken  away  ? — He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he 
has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — Who  has  told  you  that? — My 
servant  has  told  it  me. — What  has  your  cousin  told  you  ? 
— He  has  told  me  nothing. — Who  has  told  it  to  your  neighbour  ? 
— ^The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you  the  brother  of  that 
(biefe«)  youth  ?— I  am  (3<%  Mn  e«). — Is  that  boy  your  son  ? — He 
is. — How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  but  two. — Has  the 
bailiff  gone  to  the  market? — He  has  not  gone  thither. — Is  he  ill? 
— He  is. — ^Am  I  ill  ?— You  are  not. — Are  you  as  tall  (fitof)  as  I? 
— 1  am. — Are  our  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  ? — They  are. — Art 
thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother? — I  am  more  so  (ti  mtf)v) 
than  he. 

101. 

Have  yon  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
When  did  {J^ctbtn — 0ef|)ro4en)  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him 
the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the 
Turk  ? — I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many  times  have 
yoa  spoken  to  the  captain  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — 
Has  the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ? — He  has  never  spoken 
with  me. — Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son  ? — I  have  often 
spoken  with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  ? 
— ^I  have  not  spoken  with  him  so  ofl^n  as  you  (have). — To  which 
son  of  the  nobleman  have  you  spoken  ? — 1  have  spoken  to  the 
youngest. — To  which  men  has  your  brother  spoken? — He  has 
spoken  to  these. — ^What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has 
cot  trees. — Has  he  cut  com  ? — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut 
as  much  hay  as  com  ? — He  has  cut  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Have  you  picked  up  my  knife  ? — I  have  picked  it  up. — 
Has  your  boy  picked  up  the  tailor's  thimble  ? — He  has  not  picked 
it  up. — Have  you  picked  up  a  crown  ? — I  have  picked  up  two  of 
them. — What  have  you  picked  up? — We  have  picked  up  nothings 
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^-Have  yon  burnt  anytbing  f — ^We  have  burnt  nothing. — ^What 
have  the  sailors  burnt  ? — They  have  burnt  their  doth  coats.-^ 
Hast  thou  burnt  my  fine  ribbons  ? — I  have  not  burnt  them. — 
Which  books  has  the  Oreek  burnt  ? — He  has  burnt  his  own. — 
Which  ships  (®4iffe)  have  the  Spaniards  burnt  ? — They  have 
burnt  no  ships. — Have  you  burnt  paper? — I  have  not  burnt 
any. — Has  the  physician  burnt  notes  7 — He  has  burnt  none. — 
Have  you  had  the  courage  to  bum  my  hat  ? — ^I  have  had  the 
courage  to  burn  it, — When  did  you  bum  it  ? — I  burnt  it  yester- 
day.— Where  have  you  burnt  it  ? — I  have  burnt  it  in  my  room. 
— ^Who  has  torn  your  shirt  ? — The  ugly  boy  of  our  neighbour 
has  torn  it. — Has  anybody  torn  your  books! — ^Nobody  has 
torn  them. 
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FORTYJSIXTH  LESSON. 

®e(^  unb  toieriigfle  Section* 


Infinitiyb.    Past  Part. 

To  drink 

—  drank. 

ZxinUn  •    —  getrunlcn. 

To  carry  ■ 

—  carried. 

ilragen  •     —  getragcn. 

To  bring  • 

—brought. 

Sringcn*    —  gcbrac^t. 

To  send 

—  sent. 

©enben*     —  gefanbt. 

To  write 

—  written. 

®d)rriben  •  —  gertricbcn. 

To  see 

—  seen. 

©c^cn  ♦      —  0efc^en. 

To  give 

—  given. 

®ebcn*      — gegebcn. 

To  lend 

—  lent. 

Cei^cn*       —  gelic^^cn. 

NEUTER  VERBS. 

Neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  however, 
always  form  their  past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  ^aben  */  to  have ;  on 
the  contrary,  some  neuter  verbs  take  feipn  *#  to  be,  and  others  ^aben  */ 
for  their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  ^aben  *  and  sometimes 
fepn  *.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary  is  not  marked  have  the  same  as 
in  English. 


7b  come— come  (p.  p.). 
Tb  go    —ffmte. 
Is  the  man  come  to  your  father  ? 

He  is  come  to  him. 

Is    thy    brother   gone   into    the 

field? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Have  you  seen  the  mau  ? 
I  have  seen  him. 
Have  you  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it. 
I  have  not  seen  it. 


Aommen*— eefommen. 

@e^en*    — seganGcn. 

3jl  bcr   SKann  ^u  3<)rem  «atet 

gefommen  ? 
@r  ifl  in  ibm  gef  ommen. 
39  ^ein  S3rubet  auf  bad  (aufS) 

SelDgeganden? 
(St  ifl  ba^in  geganden. 
{Hiben  ®ie  ben  ^ann  gefe^en  ? 
34  N>^  i^n  gefe^en. 
«&aben  ®ie  mein  S3u4  0efe^? 
3(^  ^abe  ed  gefef^en. 
3d^  ^<tbe  ed  nid)t  gefef^en. 


JTAeii/'— WTkeref 
When  did  you  see  my  cousin  ? 

I  saw  him  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 


®ann?— SBo»? 

fSkinn  ^aben  €$ie  meinen  ^Better 

gefe^en  ? 
3d)  ^abe  i^n  oorgeflem  gefe^en. 


'  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  tim^ 
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Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre. 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room. 


Do  you  learn  to  read  i 
I  do  learn  0t). 
I  learn  to  write. 
Have  you  learnt  to  write  ? 
I  have  (learnt  it). 


I  Go^beneiei^ngefe^en? 
34  ^<f^  i|R  i>n  Skater  dcfe^n. 
SB3o  i^a|i  jDu  mrin  S3tt4  gefe^n? 
34   W>^   ^<  ^^  3^tem  ^inuaec 


Semen  ^ielefen? 

34  t^>^<  <<• 
34  ^^ne  f4mbeiu 
^ahtn  ®ie  f4reiben  gelemt? 
34  ^^^  <<  gelemt 


7b  Anoio  (to  be  acqwaikUed  with) 
— known. 

Have  you  known  those  men  ? 
I  have  not  known  them. 


^ennen*— gelannt. 

^ben  &it  iene  a)l&nnec  gelannt? 
34  tK^be  fte  ni4t  eetannt 


0^.  Instead  of  the  past  partidple  the  following  verbs  retain  the 
form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded  by  another  infinitive  ' :  b&rfen  *t 
to  dare;  ^eifen*/  to  bid;  ^ctf^n*/  to  help;  ^6ren/  to  hear;  f5nnen% 
to  be  able  (can) ;  laflen  */  to  let ;  le^ren/  to  teach ;  Utntxit  to  learn ; 
m6den  */  to  be  permitted  (may);  mfiffen  */  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  fe^en  ^/ 
to  see ;  foSeii/  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ;  woUen/  to  be  willing,  to 
wish  (will*). 


To  let  (to  get,  to  have,  to  order). 


To  get  or  to  have  mended — got  or 

had  mended. 
To  get  or  to  have  washed — got  or 

had  washed. 


!  Saffen*.  (See  Lesson  XXXin. 
where  this  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 

2Cu6beffern  laffen  *• 
SBaf4en  laffen  •• 


place,  and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXIX.  XXXIII.  XXXIV. 
an*  XLI V. 

*  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  i  u  does  not  precede 
the  infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.  (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XLII.) 

'  Modem  authors  do  not  always  observe  this  distinction,  but  give 
the  preference  to  the  regular  form.  Thus  it  is  already  generally  said  : 
34  b<^be  i^n  fennen  geletnt  (not  lecnen)/ 1  have  become  acquainted  with 
him ;  i4  i)abt  it)m  arbeiten  gebolfen  (not  belfen),  I  have  helped  him  to 
work ;  et  bat  mi4  ri4tid  fptecben  gelebrt  (not  (ebren)/  he  has  Uught  me 
to  speak  correctly. 
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To  have  made — had  made. 

Are  yoa  getting  a  coat  made  (do 
you  order  a  coat)  ? 

I  am  getting   one   made  (I  do 
order  one). 

I  have  had  one  made. 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt 
washed? 

He  has  had  it  washed. 

The  cravaty 
the  neck. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended? 

I  have  had  some  mended  some- 
times. 


ajla^en  laffen*. 

Caffen  &t  cinen  9to(!  mac^n? 

34  lAffe  einen  ma^en. 

34  ^^  ^nen  mac^n  laffen. 
^t  3$r  83cttber  fein  ^mb  xod^ 

f^en  laffen  i 
(St  ^t  e<  wafc^n  laffen. 

bad  «&a(6ttt4  i 

bet  «^aU. 

«&a|i  ^u  man^mal  ^^Utfl^er  aui* 

belfern  lalfen  ? 
34   ^^e   man^mal  »el4e  att«^ 

beffetn  la|fen. 


EXERCISES. 

102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine? — I  have  drunk  some. — Have  yon 
drunk  much  of  it  ? — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  tiiou 
drunk  some  beer  ? — I  have  drunk  some. — Has  thy  brother  drunk 
much  good  cider  ? — He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — 
When  did  you  drink  any  wine  ? — I  drank  some  yesterday  and 
to-day  (i4  ^bc  9e|iern  unb  iftutt  »el4«n). — Has  the  servant  carried 
the  letter  ? — He  has  carried  it, — Where  has  he  carried  it  to  ? — 
He  has  carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some 
apples  ? — We  have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have 
you  brought  us  ? — We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them. — 
When  did  you  bring  them  ? — I  brought  (^be  —  gebrac^O  them  this 
morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  eight — Have  you 
sent  your  little  boy  to  the  market? — I  have  sent  him  thitiier 
(ba^n).— When  did  you  send  him  thither? — This  evening. — 
Have  you  written  to  your  father  ? — I  have  written  to  him. — Has 
he  answered  you  ? — He  has  not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you 
ever  written  to  the  physician  ?— I  have  never  written  to  him.-^ 
Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  ? — He  has  often  written  to  me. 
— What  has  he  written  to  you  ? — He  has  written  to  me  some- 
thing.— Have  your  friends  ever  written  to  you  ? — They  have 
often  ¥rritten  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson  XLIY.)  have 
they  written  to  you  ? — They  have  written  to  me  more  than  thirty 
tinies. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  never  seen  him. — 
Has  he  ever  seen  you  ? — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast  thou  ever 
seen  any  Greeks  ? — I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you  already 
seen  a  Syrian  ? — I  have  already  seen  one. — Where  have  you  seen 
one  ? — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  ? 
(Role  of  Syntax,  Liesson  XXX.)----I  have  given  it  to  him.— 
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Have  yon  given  money  to  the  merchant  ?— -I  have  given  some  to 
him. — How  mach  have  you  given  to  him  ? — I  have  given  to  him 
fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good  neigh- 
bours' children  2^-1  have  given  some  to  them. — WiU  you  give 
some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  {Obt.  A.  end  of  Lesson  XX.)  7 
— I  have  abready  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
wine  ? — I  have  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give 
me  some  ? — I  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
now  ?— I  cannot  give  you  any  (3(1^  lann  S^^ncn  leinen). 

103. 
Has  the  American  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some. — 
Has  he  often  lent  you  some  ? — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes. 
— When  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — 
Has  the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  never  lent  me 
any. — Is  he  poor  ? — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — 
Will  you  lend  me  a  crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two  of  them. — Has 
your  boy  come  to  mine  ? — He  has  come  to  him. — ^When  ? — This 
morning. — At  what  time  ? — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  I  ? 
— At  what  o'clock  did  you  come  ? — I  came  at  half-past  five. — 
He  has  come  earlier  than  you.—- Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — 
He  went  to  the  ball. — When  did  he  go  thither? — He  went 
thither  the  day  before  yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place  ? — 
It  has  taken  place. — Has  it  taken  place  late  ?•:— It  has  taken  place 
early. — At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  midnight. — Does  your  brother 
learn  to  write  ? — He  does  learn  it — Does  he  already  know  how 
(Lesson  XXXIX.)  to  read  ? — He  does  not  know  how  yet, — 
Have  you  ever  learnt  Oerman  ? — I  learnt  it  formerly,  but  I  do 
not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt  French  ? — He  has 
never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present  ? — He  does  learn  it. 
— Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.)  you  know  ;  but  I 
know  another.  (Lesson  XXIII.) — Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  noblemen  whom  I  know  ?— He  does  not  know  the  same ; 
but  he  knows  others. — Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom 
I  have  known  (n>e((^  14  gefannt  ^be)  ? — I  have  not  known  the 
same ;  but  I  have  known  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat 
mended  ? — I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. — Hast  thou  already 
had  thy  boots  mended  ? — I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended. — 
Has  your  cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended  ? — He  has 
several  times  had  them  mended.— ^Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy 
shoe  mended  ? — I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. 
— Have  you  had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed?— I  have 
neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  washed. — What  stockings  have 
you  had  washed  ? — I  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed. — 
Has  your  father  had  a  table  made  ? — He  has  had  one  made. — 
Have  you  had  anything  made  ? — I  have  had  nothing  made.  (See 
-end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTYJSEVENTH  LESSON, 

@teben  unb  toterjigfle  Section* 


To  reeehe^-recehed.  \  SBclommen^  (et^^alten*/ emp* 

I      faneen*). 

O&f.  A,  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLIII.)  that  some  verbs  do  not 
take  the  syllable  9  e  in  the  past  participle ;  they  are, 

Isty  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable  unaccented  par- 
ticles: be/  emp/  tnt,  er/  ge/  t>et/  wiber/  jer  (See  Lesson  XXVIL,  or 
with  one  of  the  foUo^idng  particles,  when  inseparable :  bur^/  through ; 
^ntttt  behind;  fibet/  over;  uni/  around;  untet/  under;  «>oS/  full; 
witbttr  again  ^ 

2d,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in  {ten/ 
or  ieren.  Ex.  flubiren/  to  study ;  past  part,  fhtbirt/  studied.  (See  page 
69,  Method,  Part  IL) 

lUde,  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  tonic  accent  upon 
the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  participle. 


How  much  money  have  you  re- 
ceived? 
I  have  received  three  crowns. 
Have  you  received  letters  ? 
1  have  received  some. 


SBieoiel  ®elb  ^aben  ®ie   befonii* 

men? 
2I(^  ^abe  brei  Scaler  bftommtru 
^aUn  ®ie  S3riefe  et^atten  ? 
34  ^<ibe  meld)e  er^atten. 


To  promise— promised.  \  SSerfprec^en*  —  oerfpto^en. 

Obs.  B,  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  conjugated  like  their 
primitives  :  thus  the  verb  oetfpre^en  *  is  conjugated  like  fpred)en  */  to 
tpeak^  which  is  its  primitive.    (Lessons  XXVL  and  XXXVI.) 


Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ? 
I  promise  you. 


$Bei;fpted)en  @ie  mir  ju  tommen? 
3(t)  t>erfpred)e  ed  3^nen. 


The  grosh  (a  coin), 

the  denier, 
A    crown    contains    twenty-four 

groshes. 
A  grosh  contains  twelve  deniers. 


bee  ®rof4en  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
ber  pfennig. 
@in  Zt)aUx  ^at  t>ier  unb  itoaniid 

®rofd)en. 
©in  ®rofd)en  t)at  j»6lf  |)fenni0e. 


'  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the 
particles  may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable  when  they  have 
the  meaning  of  prepositions. 
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A  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes 
or  sixty  kreatzers^  or  forty- 
eight  good  kreutzers. 

A  denier  contains  two  oboles 
The  ohole. 


Gin  ®ttlben  ^  fe4|€^n  ®rof4cn 
ober  fe^sid  ^tu^t,  ohtt  ad^ 
unb  Dievsig  qatt  StttUitt, 

Gin  9fenni9  fyit  5»ei  ^Un. 

ber  ^eOer. 


T^bsreiff. 

G«  ifl. 

7%«reare. 

G<  finb. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in  a 

f(8iet)iel   ®rof(^en   finb  in   einem 

crown? 

S:^ler? 

Twenty.fonr. 

S3ier  unb  inHmsig. 

7b  wear  out — wom  out. 

Xbtragen*  —  abeetragen  (ab« 

nu^en—abgenu^t). 

7b  gpell'-'SpelUd, 

Suc^flabiren   —   bu^liabict. 

iObs.  A.) 

Haw? 

jffiie? 

WeU. 

®ut,  wotfi  (adverbs  *). 

Bad,  badly. 

&4(e4t/  fibel/  f^limm  (adverbs'). 

How  has  he  washed  the  shirt  ? 

SBie  ^t  er  bad  ^mb  gewafdien  ? 

He  has  washed  it  well. 

Gr  ^at  eft  gut  gemafc^n. 

How  have  you  written  the  letter  ? 

®ie  ^aben  €$ie  ben  83rief  ^dfde^ 

ben? 

Thu. 

&o. 

Soto. 

®o  fo. 

In  this  manner.              |  ^"f  ^**^*  '^^ 

L  Vttf  biefe  aSetfe. 

TbeoZ^— colM. 
Have  you  called  the  man  ? 
I  have  called  him. 


«ufen»  — fiecufen. 
<^ben  &it  ben  SXann  gerufen? 
3d)  ^abe  i^n  gerufen. 


*  ®ttt  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  (5t  rebct 
gut/  he  speaks  welL  SBSo^l  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  well  being.  Ex. 
3(b  bin  wo^l/ 1  am  well ;  i^  n>eif  ed  n>o^(/ 1  know  it  well. 

'  64le4t  is  the  opposite  to  gut/  and  Abel  the  opposite  to  woffl.  Ex. 
(5r  fdiireibt  f^Udjit/  he  writes  badly,  ditoa^  fibel  nepmeu/  to  be  offended 
at  anjTthing.  ^limm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  fibe(/ 
thus  we  say :  f4)limm  genuQ/  bad  enough ;  be|lo  fd^limmet/  so  much  the 
worse. 
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To  dry. 

Topui  (lo  place,  to  lojf). 

Do  you  pot  your  eoat  to  dry  ? 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 
Where  have  you  placed  (pot)  the 
book? 

I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. 


To 

Where  lies  the  book  ? 
It  Uee  opon  the  table. 
It  has  lidn  opon  the  table. 


Tkert. 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ? 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it). 
It  has  lain  there. 


Srodnen. 

Seeen. 

Seeen  ®ie  3^ten  Stod  irx  troctnen  ? 

3d)  lege  i^n  su  troctnen. 

Go  ^aben  6ie  baft  S3tt4  binge^ 

(egt?     (See   Note   4,    Lesson 

XXXIX.) 
34  ^be  ed  auf  ben  Zx\&^  gelegt 


Clegen*— geUgen. 

SB3o  liegt  baft  Sud)  ? 

(1^6  liegt  auf  bem  Sif^e. 

(56  ^at  auf  bem  Suifc^e  gelegen. 


SDatauf. 

^egt  ba<  S3u4  auf  bem  ©tu^le  ? 
GdUegt  batauf. 
(56  ^at  barauf  gelegen. 


EXERCISES. 

104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything  ? — I  have  promised  nothing. — 
Do  you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  ?— I  do  give  it  you. 
— Have  you  received  much  money  ? — 1  have  received  but  little. 
— How  much  have  you  received  of  it  ? — I  have  received  but  one 
crown. — When  have  you  received  your  letter  ? — I  have  received 
it  to-day. — Hast  thou  received  anything? — I  have  received 
nothing. — ^What  have  we  received? — We  have  received  long  (gro^) 
letters. — Do  you  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  promise 
you  to  come  to  it. — Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night  ? — It  does 
take  place. — How  much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ? — I 
have  g^ven  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him 
more? — I  have  given  him  what  I  have  promised  him. — Have 
our  enemies  received  their  money  ? — They  have  not  received  it. 
— Have  you  Oerman  money  ? — I  have  some. — What  kind  of 
money  have  you  ? — I  have  crowns,  florins,  kreutzers,  groshes,  and 
deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in  a  florin  ? — A  florin 
contains  (^at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty  kreutzers,  or  forty-eight 
good  kreutzers. — Have  you  any  oboles  ? — I  have  a  few  of  them. 
^-How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  ? — A  denier  contains 
two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  to 
you ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  out  ? — They  are 
not  worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  ? — I  will  lend 
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them  to  him. — ^To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  T — I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — ^To  whom  have  yon  given 
it  ? — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (bee  QCmic)- 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  T — He 
does  know. — Does  he  spell  well? — He  does  spell  well. — How 
has  your  little  boy  spelt  ? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your 
children  written  their  letters  ? — They  have  written  them  badly. 
— Do  you  know  (Lesson  XXXIX.)  Spanish  ? — I  do  know  it. — 
Does  your  cousin  speak  Italian  ? — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do 
your  friends  speak  ? — They  do  not  speak  badly  (nlc^t  fibel). — Do 
they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  ? — They  do  listen  to  it. — How 
hast  thou  learnt  English  ? — I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — 
Have  you  called  me  ? — I  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother. 
— Is  he  come  ? — Not  yet  (Lesson  XLII.). — Where  have  you 
wetted  (naf  mac^en)  your  clothes  ? — I  have  wetted  them  in  the 
country. — ^Will  you  put  them  to  dry  (|u  trocfnen  le^en)  ? — I  will 
put  them  to  dry. — Where  have  you  put  my  hat  ? — I  have  put  it 
upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  book  f — I  have  seen  it. — 
Where  is  it? — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. — Docs  my 
handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  ? — It  does  lie  upon  it. — ^When 
were  you  in  the  country  ? — I  was  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  you  found  your  father  there  ? — I  have  found  him  there. 
— ^What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  nothing. — ^What  have  you 
been  doing  in  the  country? — I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON 

TUft  unb  tDieriigfte  Section. 


Does  your  £ither  wish  to  pve  me 
anything  to  do? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some- 
thing to  do. 

Ob§»  jDa|tt/  to  ii,  relates  sometimes  to  an  infinitive,  as : 


SBSiU  3$(  Sotec  mix  (Sixoat   su 
t^ungeben? 


Have  yon  a  mind  to  work  ? 
I  have  no  mind  to  it. 
Is  thy  brother  gone  to  the  coun- 
try? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Hast  thoa  a  mind  to  go  thither  ? 
I  have  a  mind  to  it. 


How  old  are  yon  ? 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  dd  is  your  brother  ? 
He  is  thirteen  years  old. 


Almott  CnearlffJ. 

Alxmt 

Hwrdkf. 

He  IS  almost  fourteen  years  old. 
I  am  about  fifteen  years  old. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old. 
You  are  hardly  seventeen  years 
old. 


Not  quite, 
I  am  not  quite  eighteen  years  old. 

Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother  ? 
1  am  younger  than  he. 


^aUn  6ie  tnft  ju  axbdttn  ? 

34  W>^  <^ne  Suji  baau. 

3ji  jDein  SSruber  auf«  Sanb   0e» 

gangen  ? 
Qtt  ift  ba^in  degangen. 
^ft  2>tt  ^t^  ba^in  )tt  ge^en? 
34  ^be  8uti  ba)is. 


mt  alt  Itnb  &it  ? 
34  bin  aioMf  3a$r  >  alt. 
«^eatti|i34cS3ntber? 
(Sr  ift  breiie^n  3a^r  alt. 


IBeina^e  or  faft 

Undef&^r. 

Jtaum. 

^r  ift  faft  oierae^n  3a$r  alt. 

34  ^in  ungef&^r  fttnfie$n3a$r  alt. 

^(  ift  beina^e  fec^^n  3a^r  alt 

eie  ftnb  !aum  ftebse^n  3a$r  alt. 


9l{4t  gan). 

34  bin  n{4t  d^ns  a4t3e$n  3a$r 

alt 
fSift  )Du  &lter  aU  ^Dein  SSruber? 
34  ^n  iftnger  aid  er. 


*  Here  custom  requires  the  singular  number. 
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7b  understand^^imderttood. 

Do  yon  understand  me  ? 
I  do  understand  you. 
Have  you  understood  the  man  ? 
I  have  understood  him. 
I  hear  you«  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 


Serfle^en*— oerflanben.  (Olm. 
A,  Lesson  XLVII.) 

SSerfU^en  eit  mic^  ? 
3(^  oerfle^e  eic. 

«^ben  6te  ben  Stann  i>er|Unbcn? 
34  ^be  i^n  oerftanben. 
34  %tvt  eitt  ahtx  i4  oer^etK  Cite 
ni4t. 


The  noise, 
Tlie  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind. 

The  wind. 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the 

wind? 
I  do  hear  it 


bet  8drm. 

bad  Goufen  M  $B)inbe«. 

bee  SBiinb. 

^bun  eie  bad  GanfenbedSBMnbed? 

34  4^v<  <<• 


Tb&orib. 

The  barking. 
Have  you  heard  the  barking  of 

the  dogs  ? 
I  have  heard  it. 


SBetten. 

bad  SMLtn. 

^Un  eu  bad  fBtUtn  ber  <&ttiibe 

0eb6rt? 
34  ^^t  ed  0e$6rt. 


To  lose~-lo$t. 

To  heat — beaten. 
Thou  beatest, — ^he  beats. 

7b  read    — read  (p.  p.). 
7b  remain — remained. 

To  take  -^aken. 
To  know — known. 

Have  you  lost  anything  ? 
I  have  lost  nothing. 

To  Ion  (at  play) — lost. 


How  much  has  your  brother  lost? 
He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

Who  has  beaten  the  dog  ? 
No  one  has  beaten  it. 


I  {Berlieren*— oerloren.  (Ofrf.if. 
'      Lesson  XLVIL) 

64l<^d^n*— 0ef4ta0en. 

)Du  f4t&dft— er  f4t&0t. 


8efcn»— ^clefcn. 
SSteiben*  —  geblieben  (takes 
fepn  for  its  auxiliary). 

SBiffen*— gewuft. 


.^aben  €He  C^twad  oerloren? 
34  ^abe  9li4td  oertoren. 


»erfpielen»— oerfpielt.   (Obs. 

A,  Lesson  XLVIL) 
SBieoiel  ^t  2it  SBruber  oerfpielt? 
(Sr  ^at  ungefd^r  einen  Zf^Ux  t>er<* 

fpUU. 
XBer  ^at  ben  ^unb  def4ta0en? 
9liemanb  ^at  ibn  Qc\djilaQtn. 
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How  many  books  has  your  cou- 
sin already  read  ? 

He  has  ahneady  read  &ve  of  them, 
and  at  present  he  is  reading  the 
sixth. 

Has  the  man  taken  an]rthing  from 
yon? 

He  has  taken  nothing  from  me. 

Do  you  know  as  much  as  this 
man? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he. 

Have  you  known  that  ? 

I  have  not  known  it. 

Where  have  our  fnends  remained? 

They  have  remained  at  home. 


SBtemet   SSfid^   f)at   3^r  S3etter 

fc^on  getefen  ? 
dv  ^at  beren  fc^n  ffinf  geUfen^  unb 

ie^t  lief't  ec  ba«  fed^Ste. 

t  ^at  bet   SO^ann  3^nen  (Stwai 

genommen  ? 
t  Qv  ^t  mix  9lt(^U  denommen. 
SBilTen  &it  fo  met  wit  biefer  fD^ann? 

3(^  toeif  nx6)t  fo  oiel  wit  er. 

«{>aben  ^ie  bad  getouf  t  ? 

34  $abe  ed  ni(^t  gewuf t. 

SBo  ftnb  unfere  greunbe  gebtieben? 

&ie  ftnb  )u  «&aufe  gebliebetu 


EXERCISES. 
106. 
Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter  ?-I  have  time  to  write  one.- 
Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more  ? — I  will  lend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  ? — I  have  given 
them  money. — How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  you  ? — 
He  has  given  me  only  a  little;  be  has  given  me  only  two  crowns. 
— How  old  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you 
as  old  as  he  ? — I  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you  ? — I  am 
hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  art  thou? — I  am  about 
twelve  years  old. — ^Am  I  younger  than  you  ? — I  do  not  know. — 
How  old  is  our  neighbour  ? — He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — 
Are  our  friends  as  young  as  we  ? — They  are  older  than  we. — 
How  old  are  they  ? — The  one  is  nineteen  and  the  other  twenty 
years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as  mine  ? — He  is  older  than 
yours. — Have  you  read  my  book  ? — I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet. 
— Has  your  fnend  finished  his  book  ? — He  has  almost  finished 
it. — Do  you  understand  me  ? — I  do  understand  you. — Does  the 
Englishman  understand  us  ? — He  does  understand  us. — Do  you 
understand  what  we  are  telling  you  ? — We  do  understand  it. — 
Dost  thou  understand  German  ? — I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but 
I  am  learning  it.— Do  we  understand  the  English  ? — We  do  not 
understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  ? — They  do 
understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them  ? — We  hardly  under- 
stand them. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have 
you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ? — I  have  heard  it. — What  do 
you  hear  ? — I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  dog  is  this  ? 
— It  is  the  dog  of  the  Scotchman. 

VOL.    I.  L 
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107. 
Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your 
servant  lost  my  note  ? — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the 
ball  ? — No,  1  have  not  gone  to  it. — Where  have  you  remained  ? 
— I  have  remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as 
much  money  as  1  ? — He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  you. — How 
much  have  I  lost  ? — You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown, — Where  has 
thy  brother  remained  ? — He  has  remained  at  home. — Have  our 
friends  remained  in  the  country  ? — They  have  remained  there. — 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  ? — I  do  not 
know  as  much  as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much 
as  you  ? — He  knows  more  than  I  ? — Does  any  one  know  more 
than  the  French  physicians  ? — No  one  knows  more  than  they. — 
Have  your  brothers  read  my  books  ? — They  have  not  quite  read 
them. — How  many  of  them  have  they  read  ? — They  have  hardly 
read  two  of  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything 
from  you  ? — He  has  taken  my  books  from  me. — What  hast  thou 
taken  from  him? — I  have  taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken 
money  from  you? — He  has  taken  some  from  me. — How  much 
money  has  he  taken  from  you  ? — He  has  taken  from  me  almost 
two  crowns.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-NINTH   LESSON. 

gieun  unb  t)ierii9Jlc  gcction. 


7b  bUe-^tien, 

IBeif  en  ♦— gebiffen. 

WkyF 

SBarum? 

Because, 

SBetl. 

The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative  (in  compound  tenses,  the 
auxiliary),  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a 
conjunction  or  a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  require  the  verb  to 
be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given  hereafter. 


Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ? 

I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  me. 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  the 

garden? 
I  do  see  him. 
Do  you  know  the  man  who  has 

lent  me  the  book  ? 
I  do  not  know  him. 
Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I 

have  lent  you  ? 
I  do  read  it. 


SSkirum  fd)(a0en  ©ie  ben  ^unb  ? 
3(^  fd)lade  i^n/  weil  er  mid^  gebiffen 

(at. 
®e(en  ®ie  ben  ^D^ann/  meteor  (bet) 

im  ©arten  ifl  ? 
3*  fe^e  i^n. 
Jtennen  @ie  ben  ^ann/  bet  (n>el« 

6)tt)  mix  bad  S3u(^  gelie^n  (at? 
3cl)  fenne  i(n  nidit. 
8efen  @ie  bad  93u4/  mel((ed  idj) 

3(nen  gelie^en  (abe  ? 
3((  lefe  ed. 


Ohs.  When  the  verb  which  a  conjunctive  word  causes  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  compounded  with  a  separable  particle,  this 
is  not  detached  from  it.     Ex. 


I  breakfast  before  I  go  out. 
Does  the  tailor  show  you  the  coat, 
which  he  is  mending  ? 


3((  fr(t(flflcle/  e(e  id)  au60e(e. 
3eidt   3(nen    ber    @((neiber  ben 
fHodi  N}el((en  er  audbeffert? 


Thwait, 
To  expect. 

To  wait  for  some  one  or  for  some- 
thing. 
To  expect  some  one  or  something. 
Do  you  wait  for  my  brother  ? 


SSarten. 
@rwarten^ 

2Cuf  einen  ober  @t»ad  n>arten. 

(Sinen  ober  @t»>ad  em>arten. 
SSacten  ^ie  auf  meinen  HBruber? 


*  tffiarten  auf^  with  the  accusative  case,  is  used,  when  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of  is  present,  and  erwacten/  when  it  is  not. 

l2 
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I  do  wait  for  him. 
Do  you  expect  friends  ? 
I  do  expect  some. 

7b  owe. 

How  much  do  you  owe  me  ? 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 


How  much  does   the  man  owe 
you? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  ? 

He  owes  more  than  I. 

The  shilling. 
The  pound. 
The  livre  (a  coin). 


7b  return  (to  come  hack) — 
returned. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return 

from  the  market  ? 
I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock. 


From  there,  thence  (from  it). 

Does   the    servant    return    early 

thence  ? 
He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock 

in  the  morning. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 


How  Jong? 
Durinff,for. 


3(^  n>arte  auf  i^n. 
^rmarten  6te  S^eunbe? 
3c^  emacte  einige. 


SBieoiel  ftnb  @ie  mix  fc^ulbig  ? 
3ci)  bin  3^neh  funfaig  Z^ltt  f^nl^ 

big. 
SBieoiet  i|l  3^nen  bet  ^ann  f(^uU 

bi0? 
@r  ifl  mix  je^n  ®(^i(Unge  f^ulbig. 
3fl  er  fo  oiel  fc^ulbig  nne  @ie  ? 
&x  ift  mtt)x  f(^u(bid  aU  id), 
bet  ©(^iUing. 
bad  9funb. 
ber  Sran!e. 


3  u  r  li  d  f  0  m  m  e  n  *  —  jur  jicf  0e: 
fommen. 

Urn  witml  Uf)x  lommtn  6te  oon 

Um^avttt  iurfict? 
Sd^  fomme  urn  iwblf  U^t  t>on  ha 

jurfict. 


SSon  ba. 

j^ommt  bee  SSebiente  frfi(i  Don  ba 

iuciice  ? 
@r  !ommt  urn  je^n  U(ir  SO^otdeni 

oon  ba  iixxM. 
t  Urn  neun  U^r  SO^orgend. 
t  Urn  elf  U^r  2Cbenb«. 


XBie  tange'? 

9B&^renb   (a  preposition  which 
governs  the  genitive  case). 


'  @(i)utbi9  fepn*/  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  verb, 
of  which  the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  f^ulbiS/  due, 
owiiur,  indebted,  naving  here  the  force  of  the  separable  particle. 

*  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  wie  lange  ?  how  long  ? 
and  other  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c., 
as  »ie  lang?  how  long?  wie  fd^wer?  how  heavy?  wieoiel?  how  much? 
loiet^euer?  of  what  price?  wiemeit?  how  far?  wiegrof?  of  what  size? 
wie  alt  ?  how  old  ? 
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How  long  has  he  remained  there  ? 
A  minute. 
An  hoar. 
A  day. 
A  year. 


A  month. 


IBie  tange  ift  er  ba  geMteben? 

Sine  sQ^inute. 

Sine  @tunbe^ 

Sinen  Za^ 

(Sin  2a\fx  (a  neater  suhstantive, 

takmg  e  in  the  plaral,  without 

heing  softened). 
Sinen  fD^onat. 


The  summer^ 
the  winter. 

During  the  summer. 


I  bet  ©ommer  i 

I  berSBiinter. 

r  SB&t)renb  bed  @ommerd. 

<  )Den  Gommer  fiber. 

(^  ^en  Gommer  ^inburc^. 


How  long  have  you  spoken  with 
the  man? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three 
hours. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re- 
mained in  the  country  ? 

He  has  remained  there  a  month. 

Have  you  remained  long  with  my 
father  ? 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an 
hour. 

Long. 


SBie  lange  ^aben   6ie   mit   bem 

^anne  gefpro(^n  ? 
2^  i^abt  brei  @tunben  mit  i^m 

9efpro4)en. 
SBie  lange  i|l  3^t  fBxnUv  auf  bem 

8anbe  geblieben? 
($t  ifl  einen  Wtonat  ba  geblteben. 
&inh  @ie  (ange  bei  meinem  IBatei; 

geblieben  ? 
34  Mn  eine  6tunbe  lang  bei  i(im 

gebtieben. 
Sange. 


EXERCISES. 

108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? — I  love  him,  because  he  is  good. 
— Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me  ? — He  loves  you, 
because  you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  ? — They  love  us, 
because  we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine? — I  bring 
you  some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  ? 
— He  drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor,  who 
is  in  (auf)  the  ship  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  (Auf )  the 


*  9{inute/  minute,  €^tunbe/  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der; they  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural,  without  softening  the 
radical  vowels.  We  can  aJso  say :  eine  ^tunbe  latiQf  during  an  hour ; 
ein  3a^r  Utng/  during  a  year. 
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the  ship,  hut  the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. — Do  you  read 
the  hooks  which  my  father  has  given  you  ? — I  do  read  them. — 
Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  ? — We  do  not  know 
those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others  (anbcre). — Do  you 
buy  the  horse  which  we  have  seen  ? — I  do  not  buy  that  which 
we  have  seen,  but  another  (ein  anbereO. — Do  you  seek  what  you 
you  have  lost  ?— I  do  seek  it. — Do  you  find  the  man  whom  you 
have  looked  for  ? — I  do  not  find  him. — Does  the  butcher  kill  the 
ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (ouf  with  the  dat.)  the  market  t — He 
does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens  which  they  have 
bought? — They  do  kill  them. — Does  the  hatter  mend  the  hat 
which  I  have  sent  him? — He  does  mend  it. — Does  the  shoe- 
maker mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ? — He  does  not 
mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. — Does  your  coat  lie  upon 
tlft  chair? — It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair  upon 
which  I  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — Where  is  my  hat? 
— It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (toorin  or  in  wetc^em)  you  have  been. 
— Do  you  wait  for  any  one  ? — 1  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait 
for  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning  ? — I  do  wait  for  him 
— Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ? — I  am  waiting  for  it. — Do  you 
expect  your  father  this  evening? — I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ? — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there?  —  He 
returns  from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiff  returned 
from  the  market  ? — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what 
o'clock  has  your  brother  returned  from  the  country? — He  has 
returned  from  thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  ? — I  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast 
thou  remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  with  him  about 
an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball? — I 
intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the 
Englishman  remained  with  you? — He  has  remained  with  me  for 
two  hours. — Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country  ? — I 
intend  to  remain  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have 
your  brothers  remained  in  town  (in  bcr  ©tabt)  ? — They  have  re- 
mained there  during  the  winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — 
You  do  not  owe  me  much. — How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor? 
— I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. — How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy 
shoemaker? — I  owe  him  already  seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  you 
anything  ? — You  owe  me  nothing. — How  much  does  the  French- 
man owe  you  ? — He  owes  me  more  than  you. — Do  the  English 
owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ? — Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I 
owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — You  owe  me  more  than  be. — 
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Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ? — You  owe  me  less  than 
they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant  ? — I  give  him 
some  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. — Why  do  you  not 
drink  ? — I  do  not  drink  because  I  am  not  thirsty. — Why  do  you 
pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — I  pick  it  up,  because  I  want  it. — Why  do 
you  lend  money  to  this  man? — I  lend  him  some  because  he 
wants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study  ? — He  studies,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  learn  German  (lernen  toiiV), — Art  thou  thirsty  ? 
— I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. — Has  your  cousin 
drunk  already  ? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the  ser- 
vant show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  ? — He  does  not  show 
me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  swept  yes- 
terday.— Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  out  ? — I  go  out  before 
I  breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his 
room  ? — He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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1111  to-morrow. 

Till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Till  Sunday. 

mi  Monday. 

Till  this  evening. 

Till  evening. 

Until  morning. 

Until  the  next  day. 

Until  that  day. 

Until  that  moment. 

Till  now— hitherto. 


S3id  sQ^orgen. 
S3id  Uebcrmorgen. 
93id  eonnta^.       * 
f8U  SO^ontag. 
S3U  ^eute  2C(^enb. 
S3id  auf  ben  TCbenb. 
SdU  an  ben  StotGem 
9id  aum  anbem  Sag. 
S3id  auf  biefen  Sag. 
Sid  auf  biefen  TCugenblid. 
S3i«  ie^t— bU^c. 


To  this  place,  hither,  so  far,  as  far 

as  here. 
To  that  place,  thither,  so  hr,  as 

far  as  there. 


fBi€  ^txiftt  (an  adverh  of  pUice). 
S3id  ba^in  (an  adverb  of  place). 


O&f .    The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  except 
bie  9Xittn>o(^e/  Wednesday,  which  some  authors  use  as  feminine. 


Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


jDienjIag  i 

jDonnerftag  i 

greitag  j 

&amUaQ  (6onnabenb). 


Then. 

TiU  I  return  (till  my  return). 
Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my 

brother's  return). 
Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock 

at  night). 


jDann— (bamaU/  aUbann). 

S3id  idi)  surfictlomme. 

fSii  mein  IBrubei;  iurfictlommt. 

S3id  t)ter  U^r  SO^otdeni. 
IBid  S^itternad^t  (a   noun  of  the 
feminine  gender). 


How  long  did  you  remain  with 

my  father  ? 
I  remained  with  him  till  eleven 

o'clock  at  night. 


SBie  tange  ftnb  6ie  bei  meinem 

$Bater  gebUeben  ? 
2d}  bin  bit  elf  U^r  2Cbenb6  bti  i^m 

gebCieben. 


One,  the  people,  they,  or  any  one. 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  ? 
They  have  not  brought  them  yet. 


9Ran  (indefinite  pronoun  always 
singular). 

'^at  man  meine  ®(^u(e  gebra^t  ? 
iKan  ^t  fte  nod)  nid)t  gebra^t. 
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What  have  they  said  ? 
They  have  said  nothing. 
What  have  they  done  f 
They  have  done  nothing. 


To  be  wUUng  {to  with), — been 
willing  (wished). 

Has  he  heen  willing  to  go  for  the 

physician  ? 
He  has  not  heen  willing  to  go  for 

him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go   out  this 

morning  ? 
He  has  not  wished  to  go  out. 
Have  they  heen  willing  to  do  it  ? 
They  have  not  heen  willing  to 

doit. 
They  have  not  heen  willing  to  do 

anything. 


To   be   able  {can), — been   able 
(could). 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the 

books? 
They  have  not  been  able  to  find 

them. 
Has  the  tailor  been   willing   to 

mend  my  coat? 
He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend 

it. 


SSad  t)at  man  gefagt  ? 
XBad  ^at  manget^an? 


aBoUcn*/ — 0c»ollt. 

^at  er  ben  2Crit  ^olen  woUtn  ?  (not 
gewoUt.    See  06^.  Less.  XLVI.) 
dx  i)at  it)n  nic^t  ^olen  woUen. 

Ji^at  ec  biefen  ^orgen  auSge^n 

moQen  ? 
Qt  \fat  ni(i)t  ant^tf^tn  woSen. 
Jj^at  man  ei  t^un  woUen  ? 
^an  f)at  e6  nidjt  t^un  tooOen. 

SfXan  $at  ni(^td  t^nn  woSen. 


Jt6nnen» — gelonnt 

^at  man  bie  S3fi(^(  finben  f 6nnen  ? 
(not  gef  onnt.  See  Less.  XLVL) 
^an  t)at  fte  nic^t  finben  f 6nnen. 

^t   bee  e^neibec  metnen  9tod 

audbefTern  woUen? 
(St  i)at  i^n  nid^t  auSbeffem  tooU 

len. 


Something  (or  anything)  new. 

What  do  they  say  new  ? 
They  say  nothing  new. 


New, 

My  new  coat. 
My  new  friend. 
His  new  clothes. 


SBa6fadtman9(eue«? 
^an  fadt  nxdjt^  9leueS. 


9teu# 

^ein  neued  Jtteib. 
fO^ein  neuer  gteunb. 
@eine  neuen  ^leiber* 


loo 

EXERCISES. 

110. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  the  large  (in  ber  grofen)  street. — 
Where  does  your  father  live  ? — He  lives  at  his  friend's  house. — 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  ? — They  live  in  the  large  street, 
number  a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  ? 
— I  do  live  at  his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live 
(0eu>o^nt  ^aben)  ? — I  live  there  still. — Does  your  friend  still  live 
where  he  did  live  ? — He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — 
Where  does  he  live  at  present? — He  lives  in  William-street, 
number  a  hundred  and  fifteen. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is 
in  the  garden. — Where  is  your  cousin  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  into 
the  garden. — ^Did  you  go  to  the  play  yesterday? — ^I  did  go 
thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  ? — I  have  seen  him. — ^When 
did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  (^abc — gefe^cn)  him  this  morning. — 
Where  has  he  gone  to  ? — I  do  not  know.  {Obs,  Lesson  XLV.) — 
Has  the  servant  brushed  my  clothes? — Ue  has  brushed  them. 
— Has  he  swept  my  room  ? — He  has  swept  it. — How  long  did  he 
remain  here  ? — ^Till  noon. — How  long  have  you  been  writing  ?— 
I  have  been  writing  until  midnight. — How  long  did  I  work  ? — 
You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long  did 
my  brother  remain  with  you  ? — He  remained  with  me  until 
evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been  working? — I  have  been 
working  till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write? — I  have  to 
write  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long 
to  work  ? — He  has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  I  remain  long 
here  ? — You  must  remain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother 
remain  long  with  you  ? — He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. 
— How  long  must  I  work  ? — You  must  work  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak? — I  have  still  an 
hour  to  speak. — Did  you  speak  long  ? — I  spoke  (  ^abe^efprod)en) 
till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained  long  in  my  room  ? — I 
have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have  you  still  long  to  live 
in  this  house  ? — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it  (barin). — How  long 
have  you  still  to  live  in  it  ? — Till  Sunday. 

111. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  ? — He  lives  with  me  no 
longer. — How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  ? — He  has  lived  with 
me  only  a  year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ? — I 
remained  there  till  midnight. — How  long  have  you  remained  in 
the  carriage  ? — I  have  remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you 
remained  in  the  garden  till  now  ? — I  have  remained  there  (barin) 
till  now. — Has  the  captain  come  as  far  as  here  ? — He  has  come 
as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the  merchant  come  ? — He  has 
come  as  £u:  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. — Has  the  Turk  come  as 
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far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  there. — 
What  do  you  do  in  the  morning  ? — I  read. — And  what  do  you  do 
then? — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you 
read  ? — No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou  play 
instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVIII.)? — I  work  instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into 
the  garden  ? — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in 
the  evening? — I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening? — 
I  have  brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gpne  to  the  theatre. — Didst 
thou  remain  long  at  the  theatre? — I  remained  there  but  a  few 
minutes. — Are  you  wUliug  to  wait  here  ? — How  long  must  I 
wait  ? — You  must  wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anybody 
come  ? — Somebody  has  come. — What  have  they  (man)  wanted 
( 0c»oUt)  ? — They  (man)  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you. — Have 
they  not  been  willing  to  wait  ? — They  have  not  been  willing  to 
wait. — What  do  you  say  to  that  man  ? — I  tell  him  to  wait. — 
Have  you  waited  for  me  long  ? — I  have  waited  for  you  an  hour. 
— Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  ? — I  have  been  able  to 
read  It. — Have  you  understood  it? — I  have  understood  it — 
Have  you  shown  It  to  any  one  ? — I  have  shown  it  to  no  one. — 
Have  they  brought  my  clothes  ? — They  have  not  brought  them 
yet. — Have  they  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  ? — 
They  have  done  both  (beibeS)* — ^^^^hat  have  they  said  ? — They 
have  said  nothing. — What  have  they  done  ? — They  have  done 
nothing.— Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  ? — He  has  not 
been  willing  to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to 
work  ? — He  has  not  been  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to 
do  ?  — He  has  not  been  willing  to  do  anything. 

112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has 
not  been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to 
mend  them  ? — Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (man) 
been  able  to  find  my  gold  buttons  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to 
find  them. — Why  has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  ? — Because 
he  has  no  good  thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ?— 
Because  it  has  bitten  me. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — Because  I 
am  not  thirsty. — What  have  they  wished  to  say  ? — They  have  not 
wished  to  say  anything. — What  do  they  (man)  say  new  in  the 
market  ? — They  say  nothing  new  there. — Have  they  (man)  wished 
to  kill  a  man  ? — They  have  not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have 
they  said  any  thing  new  ? — They  have  said  nothing  new.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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THIRD   MONTH, 

S)r{tter  SRonat. 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(Sin  unb  funfjigjle  Section* 


7b  ttedl—iiolen. 

Hum  stealest,  he  steals. 

To  steal  something  from  some  one. 

Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from 

you? 
They  have  stolen  it  from  me. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  from 

thee? 
He  has  stolen  it  from  me. 
What  have  they  stolen  from  you  ? 


©te^len*— gejlo^len. 

SDu  fKe^lft/— er  jKe^tt. 

t  3emanbem  &twa€  fte^Ien  *. 

t  ^t  man  3$nen  S^ten  ^ut  ge* 

flo^len  ? 
-  -  ^an  f)at  it)n  miv  gefto^ilen. 
•-'^at  ^it  bet  SKann  bag  SRnd) 

Qtftot)Un  ? 
f  @r  i)at  ed  mtc  geflo^ten. 
f  S8a6  i^at  man  3^nen  geflot^Ien  ? 


AU. 


All. 


All  (plural). 

All  the  good  wine. 
An  the  good  water. 
AU  the  good  children. 


{ 

I 


2C(I  is  declined  in  the  following 
manner. 

N.      G.      D.      A. 
Masc.    aUer  —  ed  —  em  —  en. 
Neut.     alleS  —  e«  —  em  —  e8. 
Plural  for  all  Genders, 

N.      G.     D.     A. 

2CUc  —  er  —  en  —  c. 

2CUec  0ute  SBein. 
2Ctte6  gute  Staffer. 
2Cae   gute  .VCinber.     (See  end  of 
Lesson  XX.    Obi.  B.) 


Oh$.  A,  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do  not  take  the 
definite  article,  as :  aU/  all  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.) ;  biefer,  this ;  j|ener# 
that,  &c.  are  placed  one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  charac- 
teristic ending  of  this  article.    Ex. 


All  this  wine. 

All  this  money. 

All  these  children. 

All  these  good  children. 


2Cttec  btefer  (not  biefe)  SBein. 
2CUed  biefe«  (not  biefe)  ©ctb. 
^COe  biefe  ^inber. 
HVit  biefe  guten  itinber. 
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Obs,  B.    In  familiar  style,  when  all/  all,  is  followed  by  a  pronoun, 
it  often  rejects  its  tenmnation.    Ex. 


All  his  money. 

The  word, 
the  speech. 

How  is  this  word  written  ? 

It  is  written  thus. 

lb  dye  or  to  colour. 
To  dye  black,  white. 
To  dye  green,  blue. 
To  dye  red,  yellow. 
To  dye  grey,  brown. 
My  blue  coat. 


This  white  hat. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  ? 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  colour  will  you  dye  your 

cloth  ? 
I  will  dye  it  blue. 
The  dyer. 


I  Xafetn®elb. 


To  get  dyed-^got  cfyea. 

What  colour  have  you  got  your 

hat  dyed  ? 
I  have  got  it  dyed  white. 


As  far  as  my  brother's. 
As  far  as  London. 
As  far  as  Paris. 
As  far  as  England. 
As  far  as  France. 
As  far  as  Italy. 


bad  S^rt  j 

bad  S^rt  (plur.  JB^orte)  *. 
SB3ie  fd)reibt  man  btefed  SSort? 
^an  fd^rdbt  u  fo. 


S&rben. 

&dj(toatif  totif  f&rbeiu 

®xtmi  blau  f&rben. 

9totf^i  gelb  f&rben. 

®rau/  braun  f&rben. 

SD^fin    blauer  Biod   (mein  blaued 

StUib). 
SMefer  »etf  e  «^ut. 
S&rben  @ie  3^ren  Biod  blau  ? 
Zd}  f&rbe  i^n  grfin. 
SSte  xooUen  ®ie  3$r  Zu^  f&rben  ? 

2^  win  U  blau  f&rben. 
ber  g&rbcr. 


g&rben  laffen*.  (See  06«.  Les- 
son XLVI.) 

SBte  ^aben  @te  3^ren  ^\xt  f&rben 

laffen  ? 
3d|)  i)a\>t  i^n  meif  f&rben  la|fen. 


S3id  su  meinem  SSruber. 

^S  eonbon. 

S3U  ^arid. 

IBid  nad^  @ngtanb. 

SBid  na(^  Sranfreid^. 

SBtd  nac^  Stalien. 


>  When  SBort/  means  merely  a  word,  its  plural  is  regular ;  but  when 
it  conveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is  SBorte.  Ex. 
geere  SBorte/  useless  words ;  ©tauben  @ie  meinen  SBorten/  take  my  word 
for  it ;  bad  «§>auptn>ort/  the  substantive ;  plur.  bie  ^^auptn^brter/  sub- 
stantives. 
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Gennany, 

)Deutfc^lanb  i 

Spain, 

@l>anien  i 

Holland, 

^oUanb. 

Bide.  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages,  belong  to  the 
neater  gender,  and  stand  without  the  article.  They  are  indeclinable 
except  in  the  genitive,  which  receives  t  when  the  pronunciation  admits 
it.  If  the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  6/  as  in  ^ariS/ 
F^uris,  the  preposition  t>on/  of,  is  used.  Ex.  tie  Sinwolj^ner  t>on  ^atiif 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the 
feminine  gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  invariable 
in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  means  of  the  definite  article, 
vis.  1,  Names  of  countries  which  terminate  in  ei.  Ex.  tie  ZtvUif 
and  2,  the  following:  tie  iCrimm/  Crimea;  tie  8auft^/  Lusatia;  tie 
^SStaxtt  March;  bie  SD^olbaU;  Moldavia;  bie  ^falj/  Palatinate;  hit 
e^toeiif  Switzerland.  Ex.  bet  &&}Wtxif  of  Switzerland ;  ber  ©c^wet jr 
to  Switzerland ;  bie  ®(^eii/  Switzerland. 


To  travel 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  ? 

Do  yon  go  to  Paris  ? 

I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 

Is  he  gone  to  England  ? 

He  is  gone  thither. 

How  far  has  he  travelled  ? 

He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America. 


Stetfen   (is  used  with  the  auxi- 
liary fepn). 
SReifen  @ie  nadj  ^arie  ? 
©e^en  ®te  m^  ^axi^  ? 
Z^  reife  (tc^  ge^e)  ba^in. 
3ft  er  nad)  Gnglanb  gereift? 
<5r  ift  ba^in  gcrcift. 
SBid  wo^in  ift  et  gereift  ? 
(Sx  ift  hi^mdi  Xmeri!a  gereift. 


EXERCISES. 

113. 
Have  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  ? — They  have  stolen 
all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything  from 
your  father  ? — They  have  stolen  all  his  good  books  from  him. — 
Dost  thou  steal  anything? — I  steal  nothing. — Hast  thou  ever 
stolen  anything  ? — I  have  never  stolen  anything  (nie  (&txoa^)» — 
Have  they  stolen  your  apples  from  you  ? — They  have  stolen 
them  from  me. — ^What  have  they  stolen  from  me  ? — They  have 
stolen  from  you  all  the  good  books. — ^When  did  they  steal  the 
carriage  from  you  ? — They  stole  (man  ^t — gefto^^len)  it  from  me 
the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from 
us  ? — They  have  never  stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  car- 
penter drunk  all  the  wine  ? — He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little 
boy  torn  all  his  books  ? — He  has  torn  them  all. — Why  has  he 
torn  them  ? — Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study. — How  much 
have  you  lost  (at  play)  ? — I  have  lost  all  my  money. — Do  you 
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know  where  ray  father  is  ? — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not 
seen  my  hook  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you  know  how  this 
word  is  written  ? — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  anything  ? — 
I  dye  my  hat. — What  colour  do  you  dye  it? — I  dye  it 
hlack. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  ? — We  dye  them 
yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  ? —  I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour 
do  you  get  it  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost 
thou  get  thy  thread  stockings  dyed  ? — I  get  them  dyed  white. — 
Does  your  cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  ? — He  does  get  it 
dyed. — Does  he  get  it  dyed  red  ? — He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What 
colour  have  your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ? — They  have  got 
them  dyed  green. — ^What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  car- 
riages dyed  ? — They  have  had  them  dyed  hlue. — What  hat  has 
the  nohleman  ? — He  has  two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  hlack  one. 
— Have  I  a  hat? — You  have  several. — Has  your  dyer  already 
dyed  your  cravat  ? — He  has  dyed  it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed 
it  ? — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you  travel  sometimes  ? — I 
travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to  (^insureifen)  this 
summer  ? — I  intend  to  go  to  Germany. — Do  you  not  go  to  Italy  ? 
— I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? — I  have 
never  travelled. —  Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to  Hol- 
land ? — They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. — When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ? — They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row.— Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ? — He  has  not 
yet  gone  thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ? — 1  have 
travelled  there. — When  do  you  depart  ? — I  depart  to-morrow. — 
At  what  o'clock  ? — At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you 
worn  out  all  your  boots  ? — I  have  worn  them  all  out. — What 
have  the  Turks  done  ? — They  have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — 
Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  ? — I  have  finished  them  all. — 
How  for  have  you  travelled  ? — I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Grer- 
many. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ? — He  has  travelled  as 
far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone  ? — They  have 
gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor  man  come  ? — 
He  has  come  as  £ftr  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as  your  house  ? 
— He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3mt  unb  funfjigfle  Section. 


Above. 

Below. 
Hiis  side. 

That  side. 


C6en  (rest). 
Unten  (rest). 


l^erunter  or  ^erabJ 


©ie«fe{t«  (rest).  Hither,  t^Uv^n,  ^icr  ^x*^  (motion) 

fiber/  oon  bort  i)tt       S 
3enfe{t<  (rest).   Thither,  bort^in  (motion). 


06f.  A,  The  particles  ^et  and  ^in/  having  no  corresponding  words 
in  Knglish,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other,  ^n 
expresses  motion  towards  the  person  who  speaks,  as:  ^erauf/  up; 
^ninter  or  ^erab/  down;  ^eraud/  out;  ij^erfiber;  hither,  to  this  side. 
<^n  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who  speaks  towards  another 
place,  as:  ^inauf/  up;  ^inunter  or  i^inab^  down;  ^inaud;  out;  ^infiberr 
thither,  to  the  opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  f  ommen  ®ie  ^erunter/ 
come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He  might  answer  me,  f ommen  ®te  ^erauf, 
come  up.  I  might  say  to  him,  i^  tomme  ni({)t  ^inauf/ 1  am  not  coming 
up;  and  he  might  answer  me,  unb  i^i  nic^t  ^inunter/  and  I  am  not 
coming  doMrn. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  fommen  ®ie  ^rein/  come  in ;  ge^en 
6ie  ^inaud/  go  out ;  fasten  ®ie  (^infiber/  drive  to  the  opposite  side ; 
fpringen  Gie  ^nein^  jump  in  (L  e.  in  ben  gtuf ^  into  the  river) ;  but 
should  the  person  speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say, 
fpringen  6ie  ^rein.  (See  the  Adverbs  of  Motion,  page  166,  Method, 
PMII.) 

The  mountain,  bet  SSerg^ 

The  river,  ber  gtup  i 

The  present,  bad  &t\d)tr\t  (plur.  e  0* 

Ob$.  B.  The  adverbs  biedfeitd/  jenfeitd/  ought  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  prepositions,  biedfeit/  jenfeit.  The  latter  are  always 
followed  by  the  genitive,  whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case.     Ex. 

>  Neuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  syllable  ge/  add  e  to  all 
the  cases  plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel.  (See  **  Intro- 
ductory Book.") 

VOL.  1.  M 
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bicg(cit  bed  i\\i\{ctf  on  this  side  of  the  river;  jenfeit  bed  SSerged/  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 

jDen  SSerg  ^inauf  ge^en*. 


To  go  up  the  mountain. 
Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ? 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain. 


SBo  if!  3^1;  SBruber  i^ingegangen? 
@r  ifl  ben  SSevg  i^inauf  gegangeiu 


7b  give  back  again  (to  restore). 

Thou  givest  back  again. 

He  gives  back  again. 

Given  back  again. 
Does  he  restore  you  your  book  ? 
He  does  reatore  it  to  me. 
Has  he  given  you  your  stick  back 

again? 
He  has  given  it  me  back  again. 


SBiebergeben*. 

jDu  gibfl  nnebcr. 

(Sr  gtbt  wieber. 

SBiebergegeben. 

@tbt  er  3i^nen  3^r  S3ud)  miebcr  ? 

@r  gibt  ed  mix  mieber. 

^at  er  3^nen  3t)ten  @to(f  wiebeti 

gegeben  ? 
@r  i^at  i^n  mir  wiebcrgegeben. 


To  begin,  to  commence. 

Begun,  commenced. 
Have  you  ah*eady  commenced  your 

letter? 
Not  yet. 

I  have  not  yet  commenced  it. 
Have  you  received  a  present  ? 
I  have  received  several. 
From  whom  have   you  received 

presents  ? 


2Cnfangen*/  beginnen*. 

2Cngefangen/  begonnen. 

«§>aben  @ie  3^ren  S3rief  fc^on  ange« 

fangen  ? 
9lo({)  nid^t. 

3d}  ^O'^^  it)n  xit>^  nic^t  angefangen. 
^aben  @ie  ein  ©efd^nf  beEommen? 
3d)  |)abe  t>erf(i)iebene  betommen. 
S3on  mem  ij^aben  @ie  ®ef(^en{e  h^ 

!ommen  ? 


Whence?  Where  from? 

Outqf. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ? 


SBoi^er  j 

2Cud  (governs  the  dative). 

SBo  fommen  @ie  ^er? 


Obs,  C.  The  adverb  wot)tt  may  be  separated  into  two  parts  (as  too^in, 
Lesson  XXXIX.)  the  first  of  which  is  put  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
second  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle 
past,  or  an  infinitive,  ^er  is  placed  before  it,  but  it  precedes  the  particle 
ju.of  the  infinitive. 


I  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden. 
Where  has  he  come  from  ? 
He  has  come  from  the  theatre. 


3cl^  !omme  aui  bem  ©arten. 

SBoij^er  i|l  er  gefommen  ? 

@r  ifi  aud  bem  Sweatee  geCommeiu 


7b  be  uHfrth. 

How  much   may  that  horse  be 
worth? 


aSert^  fe^n*. 

SBieoiel  !ann  biefed  $ferb  wttti) 
fepn? 
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It    may    be    worth    a    hundred 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that. 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as 

the  other. 
How  much  is  that  worth  ? 
That  is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  anything. 


7b  be  better. 
Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother  ? 

You  are  better  than  he. 
I  am  not  so  good  as  you. 


(Sd  lann  ^unbert  Zt^Uv  tottt^  fepn. 

^efeg  tfl  me^r  mert^  aU  iencd. 
jDad  einc  ifi  nic^t  [o  mi  totxtfy  aU 

bag  anbere. 
SBieoiel  ifi  bag  u>ert^  ? 
2>ad  ifi  nic^t  t>ie(  toert^. 
^a«  ifl  nic^td  totxti). 


aSeffer    fepn*    (me^r    xo^vtf) 
fcpn*). 

S3in  id)  nic^t  fo  gut  wit  mein 

SScubei;? 
@ie  finb  belfec  aid  er. 
@ie  finb  me(|t  n>ert(|  aid  er. 
I  34  Mn  ni(^t  fo  gut  wit  @te. 


{ 


EXERCISES. 

115. 
Do  you  call  me? — I  do  call  you. — Where  ore  you ? — I  am  on 
(auf  with  the  dative)  the  mountain ;  are  you  coming  up  ? — I  am 
not  coming  up. — Where  are  you  ? — I  am  at  the  foot  (am  gupe)  of 
the  mountain  ;  will  you  come  down  ? — I  cannot  come  down. — 
Why  can  you  not  come  down? — Because  I  have  sore  feet. — 
Where  does  your  cousin  live  ? — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
— Where  is  the  mountain? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — 
Where  stands  the  house  of  our  friend  ? — It  stands  on  that  side  of 
the  mountain. — Is  the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side 
of  the  wood  ? — It  is  on  that  side  (ienfcitd).  — Is  our  storehouse  not 
on  that  side  of  the  road  ? — It  is  on  this  side  (bicdfcitd). — Where 
have  you  been  this  morning  ? — I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXXII.) 
the  great  mountain. — How  many  times  have  you  gone  up  the 
mountain  ? — I  have  gone  up  (i^n  Jinauf  gegangen)  three  times. — 
Is  your  father  below  or  above  ? — He  is  above. — Have  the  neigh- 
bour's boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  ? — They  have  given 
them  me  back  again. — When  did  they  give  them  you  back  again? 
They  gave  (J^ahtn — wiebergegeben)  them  me  back  again  yesterday. 
— To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick  ? — I  have  given  it  to  the 
nobleman. — To  whom  have  the  noblemen  given  their  gloves  ? — 
They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — To  which  Englishmen 
have  they  given  them  ? — To  those  (Lesson  XVI.)  whom  you 
have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — To  which  people  do  you 
give  money? — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson  XVI.)  you 
give  some. — Do  you  give  any  one  money  ? — I  do  give  some  to 
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those  who  want  any. — To  which  children  does  your  father  give 
cakes  ? — He  gives  them  to  those  who  are  good. 

116. 

Have  you  received  presents  ? — I  have  received  some. — ^What 
presents  have  you  received? — I  have  received  fine  presents.^ 
Has  your  little  brother  received  a  present? — He  has  received 
several. — From  whom  has  he  received  any? — He  has  received 
some  from  my  father  and  from  yours. — Do  you  come  out  of  the 
garden  ? — I  do  not  come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house. 
— ^Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — 
Whence  comes  the  Irishman? — He  comes  from  the  garden. — 
Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden  from  which  (aud  totl^m)  you 
come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the  same. — From  which  ganleu 
does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that  of  our  old  friend.^- Whence 
comes  your  boy  ? — He  comes  from  the  play. — How  much  is  that 
carriage  worth  ? — It  is  worth  five  hundred  crowns. — Is  this  book 
worth  as  much  as  that  ? — It  is  worth  more. — How  much  is  my 
horse  worth  ? — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  your  friend. — Are 
your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  ? — They  are 
not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? — It  is 
worth  nothing. — I|i  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ? — He  is  better 
than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother  ? — He  is  better 
than  I. — Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  ? — I  am  as  good  as  he. 
— Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  are  better  than  they. 
— Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much. 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine  ? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  ? — I  do  wish  to  sell  it. 
— How  much  is  it  worth  ? — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do 
you  wish  to  buy  it? — I  have  bought  one  already. — Does  your 
father  intend  to  buy  a  horse  ?— He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but 
not  yours.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-THIRD    LESSON. 

2>rei  unb  funfjigfle  Section. 


Thai  (conjunction). 

What  do  you  say  ? 
I  saj  that  you  have  my  book. 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not. 
Have  you  not  had  it  ? 
I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no 
longer. 

No  mare. 


Where  have  you  placed  iti 
I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. 
Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  ? 
It  is  (lies)  on  it. 


Some,  a  Utile. 
Can  you  give  me  some  water  ? 

I  can  give  you  some. 


Musi. 

Neceuary  (adjective). 
To  be  necessary. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
market? 


jDa  f  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.). 

3(4  fagf  /  baf  @te  mein  SBuc^  ^aben. 
34  l^^dc  S^nen;  ba^  id)  ed  nid^t  ^abe. 
^ben  ®te  ed  nic^t  ge^abt  ? 

nic^t  me^r. 
9tid^t  me^r. 


SBo  ^aben  @ie  tt  ^ingelegt  ? 
3d^  ^abe  a  auf  ben  IXifc^  d^lcgt. 
^egt  ed  auf  bent  Sifd^e  ? 
@d  liegt  barauf. 


@tn)ad  (ein  wenig). 

jtbnnen  ®ie  mir  etwad  SSaffer  ge« 

ben? 
3d)  tann  3$nen  weld^eft  gebem 


{ 

It  is  necessary  to  go  thither.  i 


What  must  one  do  in  order 

learn  German  ? 
One  must  study  much. 
What  must  he  do  ? 
He  most  go  for  a  book. 
What  must  I  do  ? 


to 


sRfiffen;  past  part,  gemuf  t. 

9l6t5i9. 

9l6t^i9  fepn*. 

SXu^  man  auf  ben  SXarft  ^e^en  ? 

3fl  c«  n6t^i9  auf  ben  SXarlt  ju 

ge^en  ? 
!Kan  muf  ba^in  ge^en. 
(Sd  ifi  nbt^ig  ba^in  ju  ge^en. 
SBad  muf  man  t^un/  urn  beutfc^  5U 

lernen  ? 
9Ran  mup  mel  ftubiren. 
^ad  muf  er  t^un  ? 
@r  muf  ein  SSud)  ^olen. 
SSa6  mupic^  t^un? 
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7b  be  tUting,  been  sitiing» 
You  must  sit  still. 


@iQen  *  (takes  ^aben  for  its  aux- 
@te  mfiffen  jHU  ft^en. 


Have  you  been  obliged  to  work 
much  to  learn  German  ? 

I  have  been  obliged  to  work  much. 


^ben  &U  Diet  arbeiten  mfi|fen 
(Obs:  Lesson  XLVL),  um 
btvtt\d)  in  lernen  ? 

3d|)  ^abe  oiel  arbeiten  mAlfen. 


7^  competency,  the  subsistence,  the 

livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live  ? 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ? 

He  has. 

What  must  I  buy  ? 

Some  beef. 

The  ox  (neat). 
You  must  buy  some  beef. 


jDa6  Kuftf  ommen. 

®ein  Xu^tommen  ^aben*. 

J^at  er  fein  Xu^lommen? 

@r  ^at  e«. 

SBa6  map  i(^  !aufen  ? 

9linbpeir4. 

)Dad  8tinb. 

®ie  mfiffen  SlinbfUifc^  laufen. 


What  do  you  wish  ? 
What  do  you  want  ? 

I  want  some  money. 

Do  you  want  some  money  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  have  some  money  ? 

I  do  want  some. 

Do  you  want  much  ? 

I  do  want  much. 

How  much  must  you  have  ? 

How  much  do  you  want  ? 

I  only  want  a  grosh. 

Is  that  all  you  want  ? 

That  is  all  I  want. 


I  aSSad  woUen^ie? 

{$Ski6  braud^enGie? 
SBas  ^aben  ®te  nbt^ig  ? 
r  3(6  ^(n^t  ®elb  nbt^id. 
I  3(i)  braud)e  ®elb. 

SBraud^en  @ie  ®elb  ? 

SQSoaen  @te  ®elb  ^aben  ? 

3(i)  braud^e  n>el<!^d. 

IBraud)en  ®ie  beflen  oiel? 

3(6  brau(i)e  beffen  Diel. 

9[Biet7ic(  mdffen  ®ie  ^aben  ? 

SSieoiel  btau(6en  ®ie  ? 

3(i)  braud)e  nur  einen  ®rof(6eiu 

3ft  bad  2CUeS;  wad  ®ie  btau(6en  ? 

^ad  ifl  Xtted/  toad  ic^  brau(6e. 


Do  you  not  want  more  ? 
I  do  not  want  more. 
What  does  he  want  ? 
He  wants  a  coat. 
Have  you  what  you  want  ? 


fSte^r. 

S3rau(ben  @ie  nic^t  me^r* 

3(6  brau({)e  nic^t  meij^r. 

SBad  braud^t  er  ? 

(&t  braud^t  ein  Jtleib. 

{>aben  @ie/  wad  ®ie  braud^n  ? 
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I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


3c6  $at>e/  wad  id)  braud^e. 
(St  f)att  mad  e r  braud)t. 
@ie  i^aben/  wad  fie  braud^en. 


7b  ^  obliged  (shall,  ought). 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
You  may  go  thither. 


Pollen;  past  part.  gefoUt. 

flBad  foa  id)  t^un  ? 
@if  fotten  arbeiten. 
@oa  id)  i^inde^en  ? 
@ie  !6nnen  ^inge^en. 


EXERCISES. 
117. 

Were  (jinb — gewcfcn)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ? — I  was 
at  his  house  (bci  i^m). — What  does  he  say  ? — He  says  that  he 
cannot  come. — Why  does  he  not  send  his  son  ? — His  son  does 
not  go  out  (gc^t  Xiiiji  aud/  Lesson  XXXVI.  Oba,  C). — Why  does 
he  not  go  out  (ge§t  er  md)t  aud)  ? — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou 
had  my  purse  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou 
seen  it  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  the  chair. 
— Have  you  had  my  knife  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. — 
Where  have  you  placed  it? — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — 
Will  you  look  for  it? — I  have  already  looked  for  it. — Have  you 
found  it  ? — I  have  not  found  it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my 
gloves  ? — 1  have  sought  (for)  them,  but  I  have  not  found  them. 
— Has  your  servant  my  hat  ? — He  has  had  it,  but  he  has  it  no 
longer. — Has  he  brushed  it  ? — He  has  brushed  it.-r-Are  my 
books  upon  your  table  ? — They  are  (lie)  upon  it. — Have  you  any 
wine  ? — I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you  what  I  have. — • 
Will  you  give  me  some  water  ? — I  will  give  you  some. — Have 
you  much  wine  ? — I  have  much. — Will  you  give  me  some  ? — I 
will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — You  owe  me 
nothing. — You  are  too  kind  (gutig). — Must  I  go  for  some  wine  ? 
— You  must  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  ? — You  must 
go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither  ? — You  must  go  thither 
this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — You  must  go  for 
him. — Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It  is  necessary  to 
go  thither. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ? — One 
must  study  much. — Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  ? — 
One  must  study  much. — What  shall  I  do  ? — You  must  buy  a 
good  book. — What  is  he  to  do  ? — He  must  sit  still. — What  are 
we  to  do  ? — You  must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order 
to  learn  the  Arabic  ? — I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your 
brother  not  work  ? — He  does  not  want  to  work. — Has  he  where- 
withal to  live  ? — He  has. — Why  must  I  go  to  the  market  ? — You 
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must  go  thither  to  buy  some  beef. — ^Why  must  1  work  ? — You 
must  work,  in  order  to  get  (^6en)  a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? — I  want  some  cloth* — How  much  is 
that  hat  wordi  ? — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings 
worth  ? — ^They  are  worth  twelve  kreutsers. — Is  that  all  you 
want  ? — That  is  all. — Do  you  nbt  want  shoes  ? — I  do  not  want 
any. — Dost  thou  want  much  money  ? — I  want  much. — How 
much  must  .thou  have  ? — I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much 
does  your  brother  want  ? — He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does  he 
not  want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  more. — Does  your  cousin 
want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — What  do  you 
want  ? — I  want  money  and  boots. — Have  you  now  what  you 
want  ? — I  have  what  I  want. — Has  your  broUier  what  he  wants  ? 
— He  has  what  he  wants. 
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FIFTY-FOUBTH  LESSON. 

SSier  unb  funf^igfle  Section. 


Tbpmf^-paid. 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse. 
To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat. 
Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  the 

shoes? 
I  pay  hun  for  them. 
Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives  ? 
He  pays  me  for  them. 


S3e}a^(en— bejal^lt.   (See  06f. 

A.  Lesson  XLVII.) 
(5inem  fSkannt  ein  f)ferb  beja^ten. 
iDem  ®(6neiber  ben  Sloct  be^a^len. 
SSeia^len  ®ie  bem  ®(^u$mad)ec  bie 

34  ^a<^$te  fte  i^m. 

$Beaat)U  er  3^nen  ftix  bie  9Reffer  ? 

@r  beaa^U  fte  mir. 


0&«.  A,  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  beja^ten  governs  the 
dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be 
used  with  the  preposition  ffit/  for,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  id^  beja^le  i^m  ffir  bie  ©tiefet.  But  taken  figuratively,  in  the 
signification  of  beftrafen/  to  punish,  it  is  sometimes  construed  with  the 
accusative  of  the  person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  toarte^  id) 
mittjDi(^  beja^len/ wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it;  ben  ^abe  {(^ 
fc^bn  U^afflti  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man  well. 


Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  for 

the  boots  ? 
I  have  paid  him  for  them. 
I  pay  what  I  owe. 
Have  you  paid  for  your  book  ? 
I  have  paid  for  it. 
I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it. 


.^ben  ©ie  bem  @d^u^ma(^r  bie 

©tiffelbeaa^tt? 
34  ^abe  fte  i^m  beja^U. 
34  ^e^^U/  toat  i4  f^u^^id  ^in. 
^ben  ®ie  3^r  93u4  beja^tt  ? 
34  i^aht  ed  beja^tt. 
34  ^^«  eS  no4  ni4t  beja^tt. 


To  demand — demanded. 
To  ask — asked. 
To  beg  of -^begged  of 
To  pray — prayed. 
To  request — requested. 

To  ask  one  for  money. 

To  beg  money  of  some  one. 

To  request  money  of  any  one. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 

I  ask  you  for  nothing. 

I  beg  some  money  of  you. 

He  has  begged  some  money  of  me. 


}Berlan0en— oerlangt.  (06#.-4. 
Lesson  XLVIL) 
I    Xnf|>t:e4en  •— an0ef|>to4en. 

\  JBitten*— gebeten. 

Son  3emanbem  ®etb  oertangeiu 
3emanben  urn  ®elb  anf|>re4en  *. 
3emanben  urn  ®elb  bitten  *. 
9Ba6  Declangen  @ie  Don  mir? 
34  vertange  ni4t6  oon  3^nen. 
34  fpre4e  ®ie  urn  ®elb  an. 
@r  ^at  mi4  urn  Gklb  an0ef|>ro4en. 
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For. 

Do  you  beg  some  money  of  him  ? 

I  beg  some  of  him. 

To  solicit  any  one  to  do  a  thing. 


Urn  (a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative). 

©prec^en  ®ie  t^n  urn  ®e(b  an  ? 
3^  erbitte  mit  n)eld)ed  t>on  t^m. 
&voai  Don  Semanbcm  crbittcn  •. 


ForU. 


To  ask  him  for  it. 


To  ask  him  for  them. 

I  ask  you  for  it. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  ? 
I  ask  you  for  the  hat. 
Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  ? 
I  ask  you  for  it. 


I 

{ 

{ 
{ 


^acum. 

3^n  barum  anfprec^n  : 
(Si  Don  \i)m  Dcrtangen. 
3^n  batum  anfpre^en  *. 
@ie  Don  ii^m  Dectangen. 
3d|)  fpred^e  @te  barum  an. 
3c^  Derlange  ed  Don  3^nen. 
SSertangen  ®te  Qttoai  Don  mir? 
3(^  hitu  ^ie  urn  ben  ^ut. 
S3ittfn  ®te  mid)  urn  ben  «§>ut? 
3ci)  bitte  @ie  bariim. 


7b  speak  of  some  one. 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  ? 
One  speaks  of  him. 
One  does  not  speak  of  him. 
Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? 
They  speak  much  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  i 
I  say  he  is  right. 


fBon  Semanbem  fprec^en*. 
'@l>ri(^t  man  Don  biefem  ^anne? 
!Olan  f|>rid)t  Don  i^m. 
!Olan  fpric^t  md)t  Don  i^m. 
&pvi6)t  man  Don  meinem  S3uc^  ? 
fOtan  fprid)t  oiel  baoon. 
SSad  fagen  @te  baju  (t^ierju)  ? 
3c()  [age/  bap  er  S^cd)t  ^t 


Content,  satisfied. 
New. 

To  be  content  with  any  one. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  ? 

I  am  content  with  him. 


3ufrieben. 

a)lit  Semanbem  jufrieben  fcpn  •. 
®inb  ®te  mit  biefem  ^anne  jtu 

friebcn  ? 
^d)  bin  mit  i^m  gufrteben. 

Obs.  B.  From  ^iet;  Aere,  and  ba^  there,  compound  adverbs  are 
formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative. In  these  adverbs  ^iet  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders 
singular  and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun :  biefer/  btefe/  biefed  (bet/  bie/  ba§]/  which  is  never  used  Mrith  a 
preposition. 
Are  you  content  with  your  new     ©inb  @ie  mit  2f)Xim  neuen  ^leibe 

coat  ?  gufrieben  ? 

I  am  contented  with  it.  34)  ^in  bamit  jufrieben. 

I  am  discontented  with  it.  34  ^in  unjufrieben  bamit 

Discontented.  Unjufrieben. 
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Of  what  do  they  speak  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of 

your  book. 
Do  they  speak  of  peace  ? 
They  do  speak  of  it. 


SBooon  f|>rid)t  man  ? 

9Ran  fpric^t  Don  bent  Sriebeni  t>on 

bem  ^titQit  t>on  2^vtm  S3uc^e. 
@pri(^t  man  t>on  bem  grieben  ? 
^an  fprt(^t  baoon. 


Obs,  C.  The  adverb  toOf  where,  like  (iet  and  ba  (See  Ohs,  above), 
forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain  prepositions  governing  the  dative 
or  accusative.  In  these,  voo  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive of  the  pronoun  interrogative  and  relative  melc^t;  wt\d)tt  totldjeif  or 


With  what  are  yon  content  ? 
I  am  content  with  my  book. 

With  what  are  you  satisfied  ? 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  master. 


SBomit  ftnb  ®ie  aufrieben  ? 

3(i)  bin  mit  metnem  S3u(!^e  jufrie^ 

ben. 
^it  totm  ftnb  ®te  jufneben  ? 
3(6  bin  mit  meinem  Setter  jufrie^ 

ben. 


Jh  tiudif—ttndied. 


To  correct — corrected. 
To  question,  interrogate. 


etubiren  — flubirt.    (See  Obs. 

A.  Lesson  XLVII.) 
SBerbeffern— oerbeffert 
Jtorrlgiren— fotrigirt. 
I  S^<^d^n  (governs  the  accus.). 


{ 


The  uncle, 

the  gentleman,  the  lord, 
the  master,  the  tutor,  the  1 
preceptor,  the  professor,  / 
the  scholar, 
the  pupil, 

the  fee,  wages,  salary, 
the  lesson, 

the  exercise. 


To  receive  a  present  from  some 
one. 


ber  O^eim  (is  not 'softened  in  the 

plural); 
ber  ^err  j 

ber  Secret  i 

ber  ©d^uler  i 

berSbQlingi 

ber  8o^n  (has  no  plur.) ; 

bie    Section    (a    feminine    noun, 

taking  en  in  the  plur.) ; 
bie    ^Cufgabe  (a    feminine    noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.); 
S3on  3emanbem  ein  ®efd)enl  be« 

fomraen  •. 


EXERCISES. 

119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  ? — We  have  not  what  we  want. — What 
do  we  want  ? — We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 
carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is 
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that  all  we  want  ? — That  is  all  we  want.  —What  must  I  do  ? — 
You  must  write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  must  I 
write  ? — You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  mar- 
ket ? — You  may  go  there. — Will  you  tell  your  &ther  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so  (06f.  Lesson  XLV.). 
What  will  you  tell  your  father  ? — I  will  tell  him  that  you  are 
waiting  for  him  here. — What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? — I 
will  say  to  him,  that  you  have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you 
paid  (for)  your  table  ? — I  have  paid  (for)  it. — Has  your  uncle 
paid  for  the  book  ? — He  has  paid  for  it. —  Have  I  paid  the  tailor 
for  the  clothes  ? — You  have  paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid 
the  merchant  for  the  horse  ? — I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — 
Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  ? — ^We  have  paid  for  them. — Has 
your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  ? — He  has  not  yet  paid 
for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  ? — He 
does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ? — I  do  pay  what  I 
owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker  ? — I  have  paid 
him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  ? — He  has 
paid  him  for  it. — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  7 — I 
have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  ? 
— He  has  paid  them  to  me. — When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ? — 
He  paid  ((at — beja^U)  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — 
What  do  you  ask  this  man  for? — I  ask  him  for  my  book. — ^What 
does  this  boy  beg  of  me  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do 
you  ask  me  for  anything  ? — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask 
me  for  the  bread  ? — I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor  beg  money 
of  you  ? — They  beg  some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for 
money  ? — I  ask  him  for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Which 
merchants  do  you  ask  for  gloves  ? — I  ask  those  who  live  in  Wil- 
liam Street  (Lesson  L.)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for 
chairs  ? — I  ask  that  one  whom  you  know  for  some. — What  do 
you  ask  the  baker  for  ? — 1  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask 
the  butchers  for  some  meat  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost 
thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ? — I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask 
thee  for  the  book  ? — He  does  ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you 
asked  the  Englishman  for  ? — I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather 
trunk. — Has  he  given  it  you  ? — He  has  given  it  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  ? — I  have  asked  the 
merchant  for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some 
money  ? — They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. — Of  which 
noblemen  have  they  begged  some  ? — They  have  begged  some  of 
those  whom  you  know.— Whom  do  you  pay  for  5ie  meat? — I 
pay  the  butchers  for  it. — Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his 
boots  ? — He  pays  the  shoemakers  for  them. — Whom  have  we 
paid  for  the  bread  ? — Wc  have  paid  our  bakers  for  iL — Of  whom 
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have  they  (man)  spoken  ? — They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — 
Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians? — They. have  not  spoken 
of  them. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom  (oon  wtldjtm) 
we  have  spoken  ? — They  do  speak  of  him. — Have  they  spoken 
of  the  noblemen? — They  have  spoken  of  them. — Have  they 
spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  ? — They  have  not  spoken  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken  of  others. — Have 
they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our  neighbours  ? — 
They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of  our  neighbours. 
— Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  ? — Those  of  our  preceptor 
have  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? — They  do 
speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  ? — We  speak  of  war. — Do 
you  not  speak  of  peace  ? — We  do  not  speak  of  it.— Are  you  con- 
tent with  your  pupils? — I  am  content  with  them. —  How  does 
my  brother  study  ? — He  studies  well. — How  many  lessons  have 
you  studied  ? — I  have  already  studied  fifty-four. — Is  your  master 
satisfied  with  his  scholar  ? — He  is  satisfied  with  him. — Has  your 
master  received  a  presetft? — He  has  received  several. — From 
whom  has  he  received  presents  ? — He  has  received  some  firom  his 
pupils. — Has  he  received  any  from  your  father  ? — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — Is 
he  satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received? — He  is 
satisfied  with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already 
done?— I  have  already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied 
with  thee  ? — He  says  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what 
dost  thou  say  ? — I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old 
art  thou  ? — I  am  not  quite  ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already 
learn  German  ? — I  do  already  learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know 
German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? — 
Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it  ? — Be- 
cause he  has  not  had  time. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? — No,  he 
has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Where  is  your  father 
gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  sometimes  gone 
thither  ? — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend  going  to 
Germany  this  summer  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have  you 
the  intention  of  staying  there  long? — I  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does  your  brother 
remain  at  home? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your 
gloves  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you  had 
Uiem  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed  brown. — Will  you  tell  your 
&ther  that  I  have  been  here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Will  you  not 
wait  until  he  comes  back  again  ? — I  cannot  wait.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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7b  iinquire  after  some  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  acquaintance. 
Whom  do  you  look  for  ? 
I  am  looking  for  an  acquaintance 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread. 


9la(^  3emanbem  fragri. 

9la(^  koern  fragen  &it  ? 

34    f^<td<    na(^    einem    metnec 

Sreunbe. 
>Dfr  SBelannte. 

34  fuc^  ^nen  meinec  SeCanntfii. 
34  bitte  i^n  urn  ein  &tM  Srob. 


Rule  1.  The  preposition  qf,  which  in  English  stands  between  two 
substantives,  when  the  second  determines  the  substance  of  the  first,  ii 
never  expressed  in  German.    Ex. 


A  piece  of  bread. 

A  glass  qf  water. 

A  sheet  of  paper. 

Three  sheets  qf  paper. 

The  piece. 

the  sheet, 

the  small  piece  (tittle  bit), 

the  little  book. 


t  Gin  ®tfi(f  S3rob. 
t  @tn  ®(ad  iSalTer. 
f  @in  SBogen  ^apif  r. 
t  ^rei  93o9en  ^apif r. 
bad  ®t(i(!  i 
ber  ^ogen  ^ 
bad  &ttiddjtn  i 
bad  S3fi4Iein. 


Hti2e  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  4<n  and  (ein  are  oeuter, 
and  those  terminating  in  ling  are  mascutine.  To  form  diminutives 
from  German  substantives,  the  syllable  d)en  or  Uin  is  added,  and  the 
radical  vowels  a^  o^  U/  are  softened  into  &/  h,  L   Ex. 


The  small  house, 
the  small  picture, 
the  tittle  heart, 
the  little  child, 
the  tittle  boy, 
the  suckUng  (baby), 
the  favourite,  darling, 
the  apprentice. 


bad  «&&ud4<n  $ 

bad  ISilb^en  $ 

bad  ^^erj^en  i 

bad  ^tnbletn  i 

bad  Jtn&blein/  ^n&b4<n$ 

ber  Singling  i 

ber  SiiebltnG  i 

ber  Se^yling. 


EXERCISES. 

121. 

Have  you  already  dined  ? — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dine  ? — I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (bfi  went/  Less, 
XXVIII.)  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
— With  whom  (bei  »em)  did  you  dine  yesterday  ? — I  dined 
(^abe— gefpeif t)  with  a  relation  of  mine. — What  have  you  eaten  f 
•—We  have  eaten  good  bread,  beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — What 
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• 
have  you  drunk? — We  have  drunk  good  wine,  good  beer,  and 
good  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ? — He  dines 
with  (bei)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  eat  supper  ? — He 
eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock.— Do  you  eat  supper  earlier  than  he  ? 
— I  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  break- 
fiut  ? — I  br^ikfast  at  ten  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  eat 
supper  yesterday  ? — We  ate  (^aben — degeflen)  supper  late. — What 
did  you  eat  ? — We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
bread. — When  did  your  brother  sup  ? — He  supped  after  my 
father. — Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of 
mine,  in  order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  ? — We 
dine  late. — Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — I  am  willing 
to  hold  them. — Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  ? — He  is  willing  to 
hold  it. — Who  has  held  your  hat? — My  servant  has  held  it. — 
Will  you  try  to  speak  ? — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother 
ever  tried  to  do  exercises  ? — He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried 
to  make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. — Have  we 
tasted  that  beer  ? — We  have  not  tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do 
you  wish  to  taste  ? — I  wish  to  taste  that  which  you  have  tasted. 
— Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ? — They  have  tasted  it. — 
Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (baoon)? — They  have  not  drunk 
much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  ? — I  have  tasted 
it  already. — How  do  you  find  it? — I  find  it  good. — Why 
do  you  not  taste  that  cider? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  ? — Because  he  Is  not 
hungry. 

122. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am  looking  for  the  man  who 
has  sold  a  horse  to  me. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  ? 
— He  is  looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for 
any  one  ? — We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost 
thou  look  for  ? — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking 
for  a  servant  of  mine  ? — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — 
Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  your  uncle  ? — I  have  tried  to  speak 
to  him. — Have  you  tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see 
him. — Have  you  been  able  (Lesson  L.)  to  see  him  ? — I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  him. — After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire 
after  your  father. — After  whom  dost  thou  inquire  ? — I  inquire 
after  the  tailor. — Does  this  man  inquire  after  any  one  ? — He  in- 
quires after  you. — Do  they  inquire  after  you  ?— They  do  inquire 
after  me. — Do  they  inquire  after  me  ? — They  do  not  inquire 
after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of  yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the 
physician  ? — I  do  inquire  after  him. — What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 
— I  ask  you  for  some  meat. — What  does  your  little  brother  ask 
me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some  wine  and  some  water. — Do  you 

VOL.  1.  M 
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ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — I  do  ask  you  for  one. — How 
many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for 
two. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ? — I  do  ask  you  for 
it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  ? — He  has  asked  for  a  few 
apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not  breakfasted 
yet  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — What  does 
your  uncle  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine. — ^What 
does  the  Pole  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy  ? 
— Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  already  drunk,  but  he 
is  still  thirsty. 


k 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@e(^d  unb  funfjigjle  Section. 


I  aee  the  man  who  has  my  money. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays. 
I  perceive  him  who  is  coming. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money. 

Do  you  perceive  the  soldiers  who  J 
are  going  into  the  storehouse  ?    | 

I  do  perceive  those  who  are  going  r 
into  it.  1 


3(^  fe^e  ben  ^Dtann/  weld^er  mein 

3d)  fe^e  bad  Jtinb^  tozld^^  fptelt. 
3d)  bemerle  ben^  weld^er  lommt. 
2^   fe^e   ben/  xotldijtx  mix  ®e(b 

fd^ulbid  ifl. 
aSemerfen  0ie  bte  ©olbaten^  totXd)t 

nad^  bem  SO^agajin  ge^en  ? 
S3emerlen  @ie  bie  @olbaten/  n?eld^ 

in  bad  fO^adasin  (^inein)  ge^en  ? 
3(i^  bemerle  bie/  tt)e(d)e  ba^in  ge^en. 
2^  bemerle  bie/  meld^e  ^inein  ge^en. 


Also. 

To  percewe— perceived. 

Have  you  perceived  any  one  ? 
I  have  perceived  no  one. 


93emerfen — bemerft. 
«^aben  @ie  3emanben  bemerft? 
34)  i^^^  9liemanben  bemerft. 


The  soldier. 
To  go  to  the  store-house. 


I  bereolbati. 

{^ad^  bem  fD^agastn  geben*. 
3n  bad  ^Dtagasin  (^tnein)  ge^en^. 
Obe.  A,  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a  country  is  expressed 
by  the  preposition  na^)  with  the  dative. 


fVUUr^ly. 

To  Uke. 

To  like  to  see. 

To  Uke  to  study. 

To  like  wine. 
He  likes  a  large  hat. 
Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  ? 
I  do  like  to  see  him. 
1  like  to  do  it. 
Do  you  Uke  water  ? 
No,  I  Hke  wine. 


®ern.    (See  page  176,  Method, 
Part  II.) 

t  ®crn  ^aben  ♦. 

t  ®ern  fe^en  •. 

t  ®ern  ftubiren. 

t  ®ern  SBein  trinf en  ♦. 

t  (Sv  ^at  gern  einen  grofen  «&ut. 

t  ©e^en  6ie  meinen  Sruber  gern  ? 

t  34)  fe<)e  i^n  gern. 

t  34  t^ue  ed  gern. 

f  Srinfen  @ie  gern  SBafTer? 

t  9lein/  id)  trinfe  gern  SBein. 


'  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in : 
ant/  axdjf  atf  tt,  ent/  ijl/  itf  og/  add  en  to  the  genitive  singular  and  to 
all  the  other  cases,  singular  and  plural.     (See  ''  Introductory  Book.'*) 

ir  2 
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Fowl, 

^tt^ni 

the  fish, 

betgif«5 

fish. 

gifd^  (plnr.)  4 

the  pike, 

ber  ^(l^t  i 

pike. 

4>ed)te  Qplor.). 

To  like  something. 

f  (Sin  Sceunb  oon  dtxoa^  f^pn*. 

1  like  fish. 

1 34l  bin  ein  greunb  oon  Sif(^n. 

He  likes  fowl. 

f  C^  if t  9ern  «^u^n. 

I  do  not  like  fish. 

t34  bin  fein  ffteunb  t>on  Sift^n* 

fiy  heart. 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by 

heart? 
They  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. 
Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  by 

heart? 
We  have  learnt  them. 


^CuSmenbig. 

2Cu$tt)enbid  lernen.  ^ 

Semen  3^te  &d)tln  gem  auOoem 

bi9? 
®ie  lernen  nid^t  gem  auSwenbtd. 
^aben  @ie  3^te  TCufgaben  au^nxn* 

bi9  9elemt? 
SBir  ^aben  fte  gelernt. 


Once  a  day. 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month. 


@inmal  bed  Sags. 
IDreimal  bed  ^Dtonatd. 


06f.  B,  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  questions :  nninn?  when? 
wie  oft  ?  how  often  ?  in  speaking  of  something  that  takes  place  habi. 
tually  and  at  a  determinate  period. 


Six  times  a  year. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he 

eat? 
He  eats  three  times  a  day. 
Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  ? 
When  do  you  go  out  ? 
We  go  out  early  in  the  morning. 


®e(!t)dmal  bed  3a^red. 

9Bte  oielmaC  (yoU  oft)  {ft  er  bed 

@r  ift  breimal  bed  Za^^, 
@fTen®iefo  oftwieer? 
9Sann  ge^en  &\t  aud  ? 
SBir  9e(en  bed  SOlotGend  fttif)  aud. 


V. 


I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive 

my  money. 
Do  you  intend  t6  buy  wood  ? 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they 

pay  me  what  they  owe  roe. 

How  is  the  weather  ? 
What  kind  of  weather  is  it  ? 


^  e  n  n.  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLIX.) 

34)  bin  gefonnen  3^nen  ju  bega^len/ 
tt>enn  ic^  mein  ®elb  befomme. 

®ebenlen  @ie  «&ols  in  laufen  ? 

34l  debenle  n>eld)ed  su  f aufen/  toenn 
man  mir  beja^lt/  toa^  man  mir 
fd^ulbid  if^- 

\  aSad  fi^c  SBetter  tfl  ed  ? 


k 
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It  is  fine  weather  at  present.  |   (Sg  ift  \t^t  \6^nH  fSktttv. 

How  was  the  weather  yesterday  ?    -v 

What  kind  of  weather  was  it  yes-  >  $Bk6  fftr  SBktter  war  eg  Qtfttxn  ? 
terday?  J 

Obs.  C.  fBkiXf  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  verh  fepn*/  to 
be;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter.  (See  Lesson  LIX  ) 

^av  ti  geflern  f46ne$  SSettet. 
(S«  koar  geflern  f(^led)te6  fSetter. 
@d  toax  biefen  fRor^en  f(^6neg 
SSetter. 


Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning. 


Is  it  warm  ? 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

Dark,  obscure. 

dusky,  gloomy, 

clear,  light. 
It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 
Is  It  gloomy  in  his  room  ? 
It  is  gloomy  there. 


•The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  ? 
The  weather  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine, 

the  rain, 
the  sun. 

Of  what  do  you  speak  ? 

We  speak  of  the  weather. 
The  weather. 


3ftedn>arm? 
@d  ift  warm. 

@6  ift  fe^c  koarm. 

@<  ift  lalt. 

@d  ifl  fe^r  fait. 

@6  ifl  weber  fait  nod^  koarm. 

ftnftf  r  i 
bunf  el  i 
^ett. 

e«  ifl  bunlel  in  i^rem  £aben. 
3ft  ed  bunlel  in  feinem  Simmer  ? 
<3«  ift  bunlel  barin.  (See  Obs.  A, 
and  C.  Lesson  XXXI.) 


ber  Saben  $ 

feud^t  i 

trocfen. 

2ft  e6  feud)ted  SBetter  ? 

)Da6  ^ttttt  ift  ni(^  feu(^t. 

(St  ift  trocfeneS  SBetter. 

^ad  SBettec  ift  au  trocfen. 

@6  ift  ^onbfc^in. 

SBir  (aben  ju  otel  Sonne. 

$Sir  ^aben  f  einen  Stegen. 


ber  fRonbf^ein  i 

ber  Stegen  i 

bie  S^onne  (a  feminine  noun). 

®ooon  fpre(^n  Gie  ? 

^ir  fpred)en  oom  (oon  bem)  Settee 

bad  ^Better. 
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EXERCISES. 

123. 
Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  ? — I  do  not  perceiTe 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it. — ^What 
do  you  perceive  ? — 1  perceive  a  great  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
— Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood? — I  perceive  it  also. — Dost 
thou  perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market  ? — I  do 
perceive  them. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the 
garden  ? — 1  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden, 
hut  those  who  are  going  to  the  market. — ^Do  you  see  the  man  to 
whom  I  have  lent  money  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you 
have  lent,  hut  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — ^Dost  thou  see 
the  children  who  are  studying? — I  do  not  see  those  who  are 
studying,  but  those  who  are  playing. — Do  you  perceive  anything? 
— I  perceive  nothing — Have  you  perceived  the  house  of  my 
parents  ? — I  have  perceived  it. — Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ? — I  do 
not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a  large  umbrella. — ^What  do  you  like  to 
do  ? — I  like  to  write. — Do  you  like  to  see  those  little  boys  ? — I 
do  like  to  see  them. — Do  you  like  beer  ? — I  like  it. — Does  your 
brother  like  cider  ? — He  does  not  like  it. — ^What  do  the  soldiers 
like? — They  like  wine  and  water. — ^Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  ? 
— I  like  both  (beibc«). — Do  these  children  like  to  study  ? — They 
like  to  study  and  to  play. — Do  you  like  to  read  and  to  writs  ? — 
I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many  times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? 
— Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children  drink  a  day? — They 
drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as  oft^n  as  they  ? — I 
drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  go  Uiither 
sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a  month  ? — I  go 
thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year  does  your 
cousin  go  to  the  ball  ? — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — Do  you 
go  thither  as  often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither. — Does  your  cook 
often  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

124. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  ? — 1  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. 
— Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — 
What  do  you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
— What  fish  does  your  brother  like  ? — He  likes  pike. — Do  you 
learn  by  heart  ? — I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your 
pupils  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  like  to  study,  but  they  do 
not  like  learning  by  heart.— How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a 
day  ? — They  only  do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  you  like 
coffee  or  tea  ? — I  like  both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  1  have 
written  to  you  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)  ? — I  do  read  it. 
— Do  you  understand  it  ? — 1  do  understand  it.— Do  you  under- 
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stand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you  ? — I  do  not  anderstand  him. — 
Why  do  you  not  understand  him? — I  do  not  understand  him 
because  he  speaks  too  badly. — Does  this  man  know  German  ? — 
He  does  know  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Why  do  you  not  learn 
it? — I  have  no  time  to  learn  it. — Hive  you  received  a  letter? — 
I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it  ? — I  am  going  to  (id) 
Witt)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  received  it  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it? — I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ? — He 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) — 
Does  he  ask  you  for  anything  ? — He  asks  me  for  money. — ^Why 
does  he  ask  you  for  money  ? — Because  he  wants  some. — What  do 
you  ask  me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — 
Will  you  wait  a  little  ? — I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait? 
—I  cannot  wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what 
o'clock  do  you  intend  to  set  out  ? — I  intend  setting  out  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. — Do  you  go  to  Germany  ? — I  do  go  thi- 
ther.— Are  you  not  going  to  Holland  ? — I  am  not  going  thither. 
—  How  far  has  your  brother  gone? — He  has  gone  as  far  as 
London. 

125. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — I  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  your  father  the  intention  to  buy 
that  horse  ? — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his 
money. — Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England  ? — He 
has  the  intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe 
him. — Do  you  intend  going  to  the  ball? — I  do  intend  going 
thither,  if  my  friend  goes. — Does  your  brother  intend  to  study 
German? — He  does  intend  to  study  It,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. 
How  is  the  weather  to-day  ? — It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it 
fine  weather  yesterday  ? — It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — How 
was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it 
is  (ifl  <*)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  ? — It  is  very  warm. — Is  it 
not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  or  cold  ? — It  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  go  to  the  country  (Lesson  XXX IL) 
the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  did  not  go  thither. — Why  did  you 
not  go  thither  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather. 
— Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow? — I  do 
intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  ? — It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish 
to  work  in  mine  ? — I  do  vnsh  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  there  ? — 
It  is  very  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Lesson 
LV.)  ? — I  cannot  work  there. — Why  can  you  not  work  there  ? — 
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I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too 
dark?— In  my  small  room. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole? — It  is  dark 
there. — Is  it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  L.)  ? — It  is  damp  there. — 
Is  the  weather  damp? — The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather 
dry? — It  is  too  dry. — Is  it^moonlight  ? — It  is  not  (lein)  moon- 
light, it  is  very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  ? — Becaase  we 
have  too  much  sun  and  no  rain. — ^When  do  you  go  into  the 
country? — I  intend  going  thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  if  we  have  no  rain. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — 
He  speaks  of  the  fine  weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  ?— Wc 
do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  those  men  speak  ? — They  speak  of 
fair  and  bad  weather. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  ? — They 
do  also  speak  of  it  {audj  baoon) — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  ? 
— I  do  not  speak  of  him. — Of  whom  dost  thou  speak? — I  speak 
of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do  you  inquire  after  any  one? — I 
inquire  after  your  uncle  (Lesson  liV.);  is  he  at  home? — No,  he 
is  at  his  best  firiend's.  (See  Lesson  XLI.  and  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVL) 
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FIFTY^EVENTH  LESSON. 

@ieben  unb  funfjigfle  Section. 


OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

In  EngEsh,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb  to  be,  either  to 
form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  adjective  to  qoatify  the  subject  In 
the  first  instance  it  must  be  translated  by  merben*/  and  in  the  second 
by  fepn*. 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  ba<  «^au$  ift  gebaut/  domms 
tt&^caia  est,  from  bad  <^u$  toirb  gebaut/  domus  adifieatur ;  bie  93riefe 
ftnb  ^efd^rieben/  titiera  scripts  nmt,  from  bie  SSriefe  xotthtn  gefd^riebcn/ 
Uitera  scribuntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an  adjective  or  not, 
,  one  has  only  to  change  the  construction  into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that 
voice  the  tense  is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  passive 
participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by  koerben  *  ^  but 
if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it  then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the 
auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by  fepn  *.  Ex.  3(^  toerbe  0eliebt/  I 
am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  (iebt  mi(^/  he  loves  me ; 
but  bet  €$p{e9el  ift  jerbrod^en/  the  looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the 
same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  fyit  ben  &pitQtl  jerbroc^n/  he  has  broken 
the  looking-glass.  Here  ierbro(^en  is  nothing  but  an  adjective,  which 
qualifies  the  subject  Spiegel/  looking-glass. 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  guided. 
He  is  praised. 
We  are  heard. 
They  are  blamed. 

You  are  punished. 

To  praise,  to  blame. 

By  me — by  U8. 
By  thee — by  you. 
By  him— by  them. 


{ 


I 


3(^  n)erbe  geliebt. 
2)u  n?irfl  geleitet. 
Qv  tpirb  gelobt. 
SBir  tt>erben  ge^ftrt. 
&it  iDerben  getabett. 
3$r  werbet  gefhraft. 
Gie  werben  Geftraft. 
ZoUn,  tabeln. 


Son  mir — ^on  und. 

Son  iDir— t>on  (Sud^  (3^nen). 

Son  i^m— oon  i^nen. 


I  am  loved  by  him. 

Who  is  punished  ? 

The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 


34  n><cbe  oon  i^m  geliebt. 

98er»irb9eflTaft? 

2>er  unartige  iCnabe  with  qeftca\U 
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By  whom  is  he  punished  ? 
He  is  punished  hy  his  father. 

Which  man  is  praised,  and  which 
is  blamed  ? 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and 
the  awkward  blamed. 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and 
which  are  punished  ? 

Hiose  that  are  assiduous  are  re- 
warded, and  those  that  are  idle 
punished. 

We  are  loved  by  the  captain's 
sons,  you  are  despised  by 
them. 

You  are  praised  by  our  bro- 
thers, and  we  are  despised  by 
them. 


Good— naughty. 

Skilful,  diligent — awkward. 

Assiduous— idle. 

Ignorant. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow. 

To  reward — rewarded. 

To  esteem. 
To  despise. 
To  hate. 


Is  your  book  torn  ? 

It  b  not  torn. 

Are  your  children  good  ? 

They  are  very  good. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  ? 

He  is  beaten. 

The  enemies  are  beaten. 

These  children  are  loved,  be- 
cause they  are  studious  and 
good. 


SSon  toem  mirb  er  defhaft  ? 

(&t   toith   t>on  feinem  fSatn  %u 

jhaft 
SBeld^ft   SJtann  mirb  gelobt/  unb 

weld^er  mirbgetabelt? 
2)er  defd^tctte  SOlann   toicb  eelobt 

unb  ber  ungefdiicfte  ^etabelt. 
^eld^e   JCnaben    merben   belo^nt/ 

unb  u>eld!)e  toerbf n  befhraft  ? 
XHeiemgen  »fld)e  fleifte  ftnb/  xotu 

ben  belo^nt/  unb  bie/  welc^e  tr&ge 

ftnb/  befiraft. 
tSir  merben  t>on  ben  ®6^nen  bed 

^uptmanns  geliebt^  3^c  n>er» 

bet  t>on  i^nen  t>era(l^tet. 
®ie  merben  t>on  unfem  SrAbem 

9elobt/  unb  tt>ic  werben  t>on  t^nen 

t>eraj|)tet. 


^Crtig— unartig.  (See  Note  6,  Les- 
son XLI.) 

®efd)icft— ungefd^t. 

gleifig— trage  (faul). 

UnwifTenb. 

ber  Saulen^er. 

IBelo^nen  —  belo^nt  (See  Oht,  A. 
Lesson  XLVII.) 

%&jitzn,  f(^&6en. 

$5erad)ten. 

«^a|Ten. 


3ft  3^r  S5u(l&  gerriffen  ? 

(S«  ijl  nid^t  serrifTen. 

@inb  3^re  ^inber  artig? 

®te  ftnb  fe^r  arttg. 

3fl  bee  S^tnb  eefd^lagen? 

@r  ifl  gefd^lagen. 

^t  Seinbe  ftnb  gefd^lagen. 

IDiefe  ^inber  merben  geliebt/  xotiX 

fte  fletfig  unb  artig  ftnb.    (See 

Note  6,  Lesson  XLI.) 
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EXERCISES. 
127. 
Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  ? — 1  am  loved  by  him. — Is  your 
brother  loved  by  him  ? — He  is  loved  by  him. — By  whom  am  I 
loved  ? — Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — Are  we  loved  ? — You 
are  loved. — ^By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — You  are  loved  by  your 
friends. — Are  those  gentlemen  loved? — ^They  are  loved. — By 
whom  are  they  loved  ? — They  are  loved  by  us  and  by  their  good 
friends. — By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  ? — He  is  led  by  me. — 
Where  do  you  lead  him  to  ? — I  lead  him  home. — By  whom  are 
we  blamed  ? — We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Why  are  we 
blamed  by  them  ? — Because  they  do  not  love  us. — Are  you 
punished  by  your  tutor  ? — We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because 
we  are  good  and  studious. — Are  we  heard  ? — We  are  (e</  Lesson 
XLV.) — By  whom  are  we  heard  ? — We  are  heard  by  our  neigh- 
bours.— Is  the  master  heard  by  his  pupils  ? — He  is  heard  by 
them. — ^Which  children  are  praised? — Those  that  are  good.— 
Which  are  punished  ? — Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — Are 
you  praised  or  blamed  ? — We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — 
Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is  loved  and  praised  by 
them,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is 
despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  some- 
times punished  ? — He  is  (»itb  e«)  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing.— Are  you  sometimes  punished  ? — I  am  (eg)  never ;  I  am 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — They  are  (ed)  never,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (eO  ^^17  often,  because  they  are  idle 
and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised  and  rewarded? — Skilful  people  (Seute)  are 
praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
despised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  ? — He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  so. — 
What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  good 
and  assiduous. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  ? — 
One  must  be  skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children 
loved  ?— They  are  loved  because  they  are  good. — Are  they  better 
than  we  ? — They  are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — 
Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine  ? — He  is  as  assiduous  as 
he  ;  but  your  brother  is  better  than  mine. — Do  you  know  any- 
thing new? — I  do  not  know  anything  new. — What  does  your 
cousin  say  new  ? — He  says  nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of 
war  ? — They  do  not  speak  of  it. — Of  what  (06*.  C.  Lesson  LIV.) 
do  they  speak? — They  speak  of  peace. — What  do  they  say? — 
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They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Are  you  understood  by 
your  pupils  ? — I  am  understood  by  them. — Dost  thou  often 
receive  presents  ? — I  do  receive  some  if  1  am  good. — Are  you 
often  rewarded  ? — We  are  rewarded  if  we  study  well,  and  if  we 
are  diligent. — Has  your  master  the  intention  of  rewarding  you  ? — 
He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study  well. — ^What  does 
he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  ? — He  intends  giving  us 
a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  ? — He  has  already 
given  us  one. 

129. 

Have  you  dined  already  ? — I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am  still 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already? — He  has  drunk 
already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be 
skilful  ? — You  must  work  much. — Must  we  sit  still  in  order  to 
study  ? — You  must  listen  to  what  the  master  tells  you. — ^Do  you 
intend  to  eat  supper  to-day  ? — 1  do  intend  to  dine  before  I  eat 
supper. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  four  and  eat 
supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? — 1  have  seen 
him. — What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  you  (fe^^n  will). — Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  you. — Why 
does  he  not  like  me  ? — Because  you  are  naughty. — Will  you  give 
me  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — Why  (SSojti)  do  you  want  paper  ? — I  want 
some  to  write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  do  you  wish 
to  write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (»on  totXd^n)  I 
am  loved. — After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire  after  no  one 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  LESSON, 

Tl6)t  unb  funfjtgfle  Sectiom 


OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

Thbsb  verbs  having  no  detenninate  snbject,  are  only  conjugated  in 
th«  third  person  tingnlar,  by  means  of  the  indefinite  prononn  U,  it. 
Ex. 


7b  mm — it  rams. 

7b  Mno»—it  moms. 

Does  it  thunder } 
It  does  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy? 
Does  the  sun  shine  ? 

The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 
Foggy, 
the  fog, 
hard,  violent. 


TohaU. 
The  hail, 

It  hails. 

It  rains  very  hard. 
It  lightens  much. 


Stegneii— e6  regnet. 

€}4neien— e6  ((^neiet 

jDonncrt  e6? 
(56  bonnert. 

3ft  H  S^onnenf^ein  ? 

{@d  ifl  ®onnenf(^n. 
fBSir  ^ben  ®onnenf(^in. 
66  bonnert  ^eftig. 
nebelid  h 
ber  9lebel ^ 


7b  shine — shtme. 

€5(^einen*— gcfd^finen. 

Tb  thunder. 

jDonnern. 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

SMe  ®onne  fd^eint  ni^it. 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 

t  jDie  ®onne  fr^nt  mir  inS  (3(eft(^ 

The  face, 

ba6  ©eftd^t  i 

the  thunder. 

ber  Conner  ^ 

the  snow. 

ber  Gd^nee  $ 

the  sunshine. 

ber  Gonnenfc^in  j 

the  parasol. 

ber  ©onnenfc^rm. 

Does  it  lighten  ? 

mx^m^ 

It  does  lighten. 

@6  bli^t. 

I  ^agelm  fd^Iof en. 

I  ber«£>ade(. 

r  <Sd  badelt. 

I  (S6  fd^lof t. 

I  (56  regnet  fe^r  ftarf . 

I  (5<  bli^t  fe^r. 
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Does  it  8no\^  ? 

It  does  snow  much. 

It  hails  much. 


@(!^neieted? 
@6  f((neiet  fe^r. 
(S6  ^a^tlt  fe^r. 


Obs,  A.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  relate  to  a  person ; 
they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative,  and  instead  of:  ic^  (>in  ^ungrig/ 
(Lesson  VII.)  one  may  say:  eg  ^ungert  mi6)t  I  am  hungry;  for  the 
verb  ()un0em  V  to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 


7b  be  thirsty. 

7b  be  sleepy. 

Art  thou  sleepy  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry. 

Is  your  brother  thirsty  ? 

He  is  thirsty. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  but  sleepy. 


)Dur|len. 

®(!^l&fern. 

@((l&fert  e6  iDi((  ? 

@d  fd^l&fert  mid)  nid^t^   abet  e6 

^ungert  mi(^. 
)Durftet  e6  3^ren  fBvnhtv  ? 
(S6  burftet  i()n. 
(Sd  burftet  i^n  nic^  i  aber  e<  f(^I&« 

fert  xi)n. 


Obs,  B,  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before  the  impersonal 
verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  ti  must  be  suppressed.  For 
instance,  instead  of:  e6  (hunger t  mi(l{)/  one  may  say:  mid)  f^ungert/  I  am 
hungry ;  but  if  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  U 
must  not  be  omitted. 


Are  yon  sleepy  ? 
We  are  sleepy. 

Are  those  men  hungry  ? 
They  are  hungry. 

Who  is  thirsty  ? 
I  am  very  thirsty. 

Has  your  cousin  been  thirsty  ? 
He  has  been  thirsty. 


{ 


I  @41&fert  e6  @ie  ? 

(Sd  fd)l&fert  und. 

Und  fd)l&fert. 
I  «&un0ert  ed  biefe  9){&nner? 

{^d  ^ungert  fte. 
®ie  ^ungert. 
I  SBenburfieted? 
r  (Sd  burftet  mid)  fe^r. 
\  ^id^  burftet  fe^r. 
I  ^t  u  si^ren  Better  gebtttflet? 
r  ®6  ^t  it^n  geburftet. 
1 3t^n  ^t  gebttrflet 


Where  has  he  gone  to  ? 
He  has  gone  to  Vienna. 
Is  it  good  traveUing } 
It  is  bad  travelling. 


SBo^^tnijtergereift? 
(Sc  ift  nadi  98ien  gereift. 
3jt  e6  gut  ceifen  ? 
(Sd  ijl  f4led)t  reifen. 


^  «^ungem/  in  the  signification  of  to  fast,  is  neuter,  and  follows  the 
conjugation  of  neuter  verbs. 


i 
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In  the  winter. 

In  the  summer. 
Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  winter  ? 
It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 

The  springy 

the  autumn. 


To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Ridden  in  a  carriage. 
To  ride  on  horseback. 

Ridden  on  horseback. 

To  go  on  foot 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback  ? 

I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on 

horseback)  ? 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the 

forest 
When  does  your  cousin   go  to 

Berlin? 
He  goes  thither  this  winter. 
I  intend    going    this    spring  to 

Dresden. 
Where  is  your  uncle } 
He  is  in  Berlin. 
He  is  at  Berlin. 


3m  SBinter. 

3m  ©ommer. 

3fl  e6  0ut  reifen  im  SBinter  ? 

@d  ifi  fd)le4)t  reifen  im  SBinter. 

ber  S^it^ling  i 

ber  «&etbft 


Saf)ren*  (in  this  signification  takes 
fepn*  for  its  auxiliary  *). 

©efa^ren. 

Steiten*  (takes  feion*  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

®eritten. 

3u  gufe  ge^en*. 

f  Sleiten  @ie  gern. 

1 3*  fa^re  gern. 

SBo  ijl  ber  2Cmtmann  t^ingeritten  ? 

@r  ifl  in  ben  SBalb  geritten. 

SBann  getft  3t^r1Better  nad^lBerlin? 

(Sr  ge^t  biefen  98inter  ba^tn. 

34)  bin  gefonnen  biefen  S^il^Ung 

na(i^  )Dre6ben  ju  reifen. 
SBo  ift  3^r  C^im  ? 
(Sx  ift  in  ^Berlin. 
(Sx  ift  iu  IBerlin. 


Rule.  The  preposition  ju  or  in  is  used  to  express  rest  in  a  place  or 
country,  and  the  preposition  na6)  motion  or  direction  towards  a  place 
or  country.  SHad^  is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LVI.) ;  but  the  preposition  ju  must  be  made  use  of  to 
express  motion  towards  a  person.  (Lesson  XXVIII.) 

The  two  prepositions  ju  and  in  answer  the  question  n>o  ?  and  na^ 
the  question  wof^in?  as  is  seen  by  the  above  examples. 

Is  it  good  living  in  Paris  ? 
Is  the  living  good  in  IHuis  ? 
It  is  good  Uving  there. 
Hie  Uving  is  good  there. 


}  2ft  e6  0ut  (eben  in  ^arid? 
j  (Sd  ill  0Ut  leben  ba. 


^  When  the  verb  fasten  *  siprnifies  to  move  amytking  bya  carriage,  it  is 
active,  and  takes  baben  *  for  its  auxiliary.  (See  Ob$.  D,  paire  86.  Me- 
thod, Part  II.)  t-»       • 
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Is  the  living  dear  in  London  ?         I  «»  ^*  *<.-..-«  »-«.—  .•-  a.^w...  9 
w  •.  J      V-      •    »     J     ^  >  311  c6  tpeucr  lewn  m  bonbon  ? 

Is  It  dear  living  m  London  ?  J 

The  living  is  dear  there.  |  @6  ift  t^euer  (eben  ba. 


Is  it  windy  ?  Does  the  wind  blow?  t  3ft  e6  nnnbig  ? 
It  is  windy.   The  wind  blows.        |  (Sd  if  winbig/  ber  SSSinb  ge^t. 
It  is  very  windy.  The  wind  blows  j  ^^    ^^^  ^.„  ,j^^^^^  ^j^.^^^ 
hard.  J 

Is  it  stormy?  f  3fl  e6  ftflrmifd) ? 

1  3fl  e6  ftftrmifc^efi  SBettcr  ? 

It  is  not  stormy.  I  ^*  ^L"lf '^i'Tl?;.     ... 

Strong;  stormy;  dear;  windy.      |  ^tatf^  ftfirmif(l{)4  t^euer^  winbig. 

EXERCISES. 

130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ? — I  like  to  ride  on  horseback. 
— Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ? — He  has  never  gone 
on  horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yester- 
day ? — I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  (on 
horseback)  ? — I  went  into  the  country. — Does  your  brother  ride 
on  horseback  as  often  as  you? — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener 
than  I. — Hast  thou  sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  ? — I  have 
never  ridden  on  horseback. — Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day 
into  the  country  ? — I  will  go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you 
like  travelling  ? — I  do  like  travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in 
the  winter? — I  do  not  like  travelling  in  the  winter;  I  like  travelling 
in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  ? 
— It  is  good  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. — Have  you 
sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter? — I  have  often  travelled  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  summer.-* Does  your  brother  travel  often  ? — 
He  travels  no  longer ;  he  formerly  travelled  much. — When  do 
you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? — I  like  riding  on  horseback  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  this  country  ? — 
It  is  good  travelling  here  (ba). — Have  you  ever  gone  to  Vienna? 
— I  have  never  gone  thither. — Where  is  your  brother  gone. to  ? — 
He  is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go  to  Berlin  ? — He 
went  thither  formerly. — What  does  he  say  of  (©on)  that  country? 
— He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany. — Have  you 
been  at  Dresden  ? — I  have  been  there. — Have  you  stayed  there 
long? — I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — ^What  do  you  say  of  the 
(Don  ben)  people  of  that  country? — I  say  that  they  are  good 
people  (U  gute  Ceute  finb). — Is  your  brother  at  Dresden  ?—No, 
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Sir,  he  is  at  Vienna. — Is  the  living  good  at  Vienna  ?«— The  living 
is  good  there. 

131. 

Have  yon  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been  there. — Is  the  living 
good  there  ? — The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris? — It  b  good  living  there,  and  not  dear. — At  whose  house 
have  you  been  this  morning? — I  have  been  at  my  uncle's. — 
Where  are  you  going  to  now? — I  am  going  to  my  brother's. — 
Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already 
been  at  the  English  captain's? — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — 
When  do  yon  intend  going  thither  ? — I  intend  going  thither  this 
evening. — How  often  has  your  brother  been  in  London? — He 
has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  France  ? — I  like 
travelling  there,  because  one  finds  good  people  there. — Does  your 
friend  like  travelling  in  Holland? — He  does  not  like  travelling 
there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in 
Italy? — I  do  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  good 
there,  and  one  finds  good  people  there;  but  the  roads  are  not 
very  good  there. — Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in  Spain  ? — ^They 
like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too  bad.— How 
is  the  weather  ? — ^The  weather  is  very  bad. — Is  it  windy  ?— It  is 
very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — It  was  stormy. — Did 
you  go  into  the  country  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
stormy. — Do  yon  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ? — I  do  go  thi- 
therr  if  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  going  to  Germany  this 
year  ?-— I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. 
Do  you  intend  bre^fasting  with  me  this  morning? — I  intend 
breidcfiMting  with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day  ? — He  does  in- 
tend dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  Pole  intend 
drinking  some  of  (oon)  this  wine? — He  does  intend  drinking 
some  of  it  (baoon),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  ? 
— I  do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage,  when 
(loeim)  I  am  travelling. — Will  you  go  on  foot  ? — I  cannot  go  on 
foot,  because  I  am  too  tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  ? — I  do 
not  go  on  foot,  because  the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — Are  the 
roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter? — They  are 
not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day? — I  am  not  going  out,  when  it  is 
raining.— Did  it  rain  yesterday? — It  did  not  jrain. — Has  it 
snowed  ? — It  has  not  snowed. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  mar- 
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ket  ? — I  do  not  go  thither,  because  it  snows. — Do  you  wish  to 
have  an  umbrella?  —  If  you  have  one. — Will  you  lend  me  an 
umbrella  ? — I  will  lend  you  one. — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — 
— It  thunders  and  lightens. — Does  the  sun  shine  ? — The  sun  does 
not  shine,  it  is  foggy. — Do  you  hear  the  thunder  ? — I  do  hear  it. 
— How  long  have  you  heard  the  thunder? — I  have  heard  it  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  —  Is  it  fine  weather? — The  wind 
blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  ? — It  does  rain 
very  fast  (ftatf). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  ? — How  can 
I  go  into  the  country  ?  do  you  not  see  how  (wie)  it  lightens  ? — 
Does  it  snow  ? — It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — Does  it  hail  ? — 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — Have  you  a  parasol  ? 
— 1  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  you. — Have 
we  sunshine  ? — We  have  much  sunshine  ;  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
— Is  it  fine  weather  ? — It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark;  we  have 
no  sunshine. 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — Is 
your  servant  sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry  ? — He  is 
hungry. — Why  does  he  not  eat  ? — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. 
— Are  your  children  hungry  ? — They  are  very  hungry,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink  ? — They  have 
nothing  to  drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  do  not  eat  when 
(loenn)  I  am  not  hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  ? — He 
does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  any- 
thing yesterday  evening  ? — He  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of 
fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not  drink  ? — He  also  drank. 
— What  did  he  drink  ? — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a 
small  glass  of  wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (hti 
i^m)  ? — I  stayed  there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for 
anything  ? — I  have  asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you 
anything? — He  has  given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have  you 
spoken? — We  have  spoken  of  you. — Have  you  praised  me? — 
We  have  not  praised  you  ;  we  have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you 
blamed  me  ? — Because  you  do  not  study  well. — Of  what  has 
your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses, 
and  his  gardens. — Who  is  hungry  ? — My  friend's  little  boy  it 
hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ? — No  one  has  drunk  it- 
Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room  ? — I  have  already  been  there. 
— How  dost  thou  find  my  room  ? — I  find  it  beautiful. — Are  you 
able  to  work  there  ? — I  am  not  able  to  work  there,  because  it  is 
too  dark.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON. 
9leun  unb  funfjigfle  Section. 


OF  THE  IMPERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz.  I  praised,  did  praise, 
and  was  praising.  These  three  are  expressed  in  German  hy  one  im- 
perfect, i(^  tobte.  It  is  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  refer- 
ence to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  antecedent  to 
it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans,  and  is  always  employed 
in  narration,  particularly  when  the  narrator  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
action  or  event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  an 
action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  without  any  reference  to 
another  event,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  this 
latter  instance  the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the  narrator  accom- 
panies his  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting  that  he  does  not  speak 
in  his  own  name,  as  man  fagt  or  fagt  man/  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of  the  auxiliary,  and 
the  past  participle,  as  in  EngUsh.    (See  Lessons  XLIIL,  XLIV.,  &c.) 


I  was— he  was. 

We  were — they  were. 

Thou  wast — you  were. 


3d)  war — er  war. 

Sffiir  waren— ffe  waren. 

jDu  warft--3i)r  waret  (@ie  waten). 


Were  you  content  ? 
I  was  very  content. 
Was  the  wine  good  ? 
It  was  very  good. 
Were  you  there  yesterday  ? 
I  was  there  to-day. 
Where  was  he  the  day  before  yes- 
terday? 
Were  yon  already  in  Paris  ? 
I  was  there  twice  already. 


Obedient— disobedient. 
Negligent. 


SBaren  @ie  ^ufneben  ? 

34)  war  fe^r  sufrieben. 

SBar  bec98e{n0ut? 

@r  war  fe^r  gut. 

®inb  @te  gejlern  ba  gewefen  ? 

34  bin  ^eute  ba  gewefen. 

IQ$o  ifl  er  oorgeflern  gewefen  ? 

®inb  @te  f(i)on  in  $ari6  gewefen  ? 
Sdj  bin  fc^on  ^wcimal  ba  gewefen. 


^e^orfam— unge^orfam. 
9la4l&fftg. 


Obi.  A,  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed  from  the  infinitive 
by  changing  en  into  if  and  adding  the  proper  termination  to  each  per- 
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son,  viz,  ti  to  the  first  and  third  persons  singular,  en/  to  the  first  and 
third  persons  plural,  eft/  to  the  second  person  singular,  and  et/  to  the 
second  person  plural.    Ex. 


rioved, 
I        <  did  love, 
(was  lonng. 

rioved. 
We    "I  did  love, 

Cwere  loving. 

riovedst. 
Thou  <  didst  love, 
twast  loving. 


rioved. 
He    <  did  love^ 
(was  loving 


■  ] 

mg.      ) 


3*ltebte-erliebte. 


Hoved,  \ 

They^  did  love,  S-gBir  liebten— fie  liebten. 

(were  loving.  ) 

f  loved,  'I  ^ 

You-^  did  love,  l^"  liebtefl-3^r  tiebtet 

(were  loving.  )     (^'^«  «<^^*«n)- 


Ohs.  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  preceded  by  e/  if  the 
pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is  the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of 
which  ends  in  b/  Xi  tb/  or  %  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See 
Obs,  A.  Lesson  XXXVI.  and  Lesson  XLIIL)    Ex. 


fworked, 
I       <  did  work, 
(was  working. 

^worked. 
We   <  did  work, 

(were  working. 

Tworkedst, 
Thou<  didst  work, 
(wast  working. 


.} 


3(b  arbcitete— er  arbeu 
tete. 


/worked, 
— ^    did  work, 
(was  working 

/  worked  ^ 

They<  did  work,        l^'^  arbeiteten-jte  arbel* 

(were  working.)     ^^^'"' 

f  worked,  1^         ^  .      ^      _ 

You-^  did  work,        P"  arbcitetcft-36r  (ix^^ 
(were  working. )    ^^^^^^«^  (®^«  orbeitetcn). 


Obs,  C.  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ; 
and  the  third  person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 


I  had — he  had. 
We  had— they  had. 
Thou  hadst— you  had. 
Had  you  money  ? 
I  had  some. 

Had  your  brother  books  ? 
He  had  some. 
What  had  we  ? 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes- 
terday ? 
It  was  fine  weather. 


3d)  ^^atte— er  ^atte. 

SS^it  fatten— fie  ^tten. 

SDu  ^attefi— 3t»r  ^attet  (0ie  ^tten) 

fatten  @{e  ®elb  ? 

3(b  ^atte  n>eld)e6. 

i>atte  3^c  IBruber  SSild^er  ? 

@c  ^tte  melc^. 

SBa6  batten  toix  ? 

SBad  f(^r  IBeUec  wav  e6  eeftrrn? 

@6  wax  fcbbnee  SBSetter. 
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Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse  ? 

I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  I 

had  no  money. 
Did  your  cousin  intend  to  learn 

German? 
He  did  intend  to  learn  it,  but  he 

had  no  master. 


fatten   @te  Suft/  tin   $ferb   ju 

laufen  ? 
34)  W^^  ^ufl/  eind  $u  faufen  i  abec 

id)  i^attt  f ein  ®elb. 
SBac  2^v  SSettec  gefonneit/  beutfcf) 

iu  lernen  ? 
(Sr  war  gefonneit/  ed  ju  lernen  $  aber 

er  ^atte  feinen  Secret. 


EXERCISES. 

135. 

Were  you  at  home  this  morning? — I  was  not  at  home. — Where 
were  you  ? — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  ? 
— I  was  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  ? 
— I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I. — 
Where  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. 
— Was  he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home. — ^Where  was  he  ? — 
He  was  at  the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  ? — I 
have  been  at  his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  ? — He 
has  already  bought  it. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  7 
— I  have  given  it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my 
pupils  ? — I  have  given  them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  with 
them  (bamit)  ? — They  were  highly  (fe^r)  satisfied  with  them. — 
Had  your  cousin  a  wish  to  learn  German  ? — He  had  a  wish  to 
learn  it. — Has  he  learnt  it  ? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he 
not  learnt  it  ? — Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you 
been  at  my  Other's  ? — I  have  been  there  (bei  i^m). — Have  you 
spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him.— -Has  the  shoemi^er 
already  brought  you  the  boots  ? — He  has  already  brought  them 
to  me. — Have  you  paid  him  (for)  them  ? — I  have  not  paid  him 
(for)  them  yet. — Have  you  ever  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been 
there  several  times. — What  did  you  do  there  ? — I  learnt  English 
there. — Do  you  intend  going  thither  once  more  ? — I  intend  going 
thither  twice  more. — Is  the  living  good  there  ? — The  living  is 
good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your  master  satisfied  with  his  pupil  ? 
— He  was  satisfied  with  him. — Was  your  brother  satisfied  with 
my  children  ? — He  was  highly  (fe^r)  satisfied  with  them. — Was 
the  tutor  satisfied  with  this  little  boy  ? — He  was  not  satisfied 
with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied  with  him  ? — Because  that 
little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 

Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  of  the  rich  ? — 

They  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (me^r). — 

Did  you  love  your  tutor? — I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved  me. 

— Did  he  give  you  anything? — He  gave  me  a  good  book,  because 
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he  was  satisfied  with  me. — ^Whoni  do  you  love  ? — I  love  my 
parents  and  my  preceptors. —Do  your  tutors  love  you? — They 
do  love  me,  because  I  am  assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man 
love  his  parents  ? — He  did  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love 
him  ? — They  did  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — 
How  long  did  you  work  yesterday  evening  ? — I  worked  till  ten 
o'clock. — Did  your  cousin  also  work? — He  did  also  work.— When 
didst  kthou  see  my  uncle  ? — I  saw  him  this  morning. — Had  he 
much  money? — He  had  much. — Had  your  parents  many  friends? 
— They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — They  have  still 
several. — Had  you  any  friends  ? — I  had  some,  because  I  had 
money. — Have  you  still  some  ? — I  have  no  longer  any,  because 
I  have  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother? — He  was  in 
the  garden. — Where  were  his  servants  ? — They  were  in  the  house. 
— Where  were  we  ? — We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with  (bei) 
good  people. — Where  were  our  friends  ? — They  were  on  (board) 
the  ships  of  the  English. — ^Where  were  the  Russians  ? — They 
were  in  their  carriages. — Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ? — They 
were  there. — Were  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  ? — They  were  there. 
— Who  was  in  the  store- houses  ? — The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 
What  sort  of  weather  was  it  ? — It  was  very  bad  weather.—' 
Was  it  windy  ? — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was  it  foggy  ? — 
It  was  foggy. — Was  it  fine  weather  ? — It  was  fine  weather  but 
too  warm. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 
— It  was  very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  now  ? — 
It  is  neither  fine  nor  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm  ? — It  is  nei- 
ther too  warm  nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — It  was 
very  stormy. — Was  it  dry  weather  ? — The  weather  was  too  dry  ; 
but  to-day  it  is  too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday 
evening  ? — I  did  not  go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had 
you  the  intention  to  tear  my  books  ? — I  had  not  the  intention  to 
tear,  but  to  burn  them.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTIETH   LESSON. 

®^^5i9ft^  Section. 


I       -{did  speak.        He   -{did  speak,        >-34)  fptac^'— er  fprad^ 

king.  J 


^  spoke,  ^  spoke, 

<  did  speak.         He    -<  did  spc 
(.was  speaking.  (.was  speaking. 

r  spoke,  r  spoke,  "iSBlrfpradien— Itefprad^en. 

We   <  did  speak,         They<  diid  speak,        >    (See  Obs.  C.,  Lesson 
(.were  speaking.  (.were  speaking.)     LIX.) 

-aonlrlnU.       Youir'^'^ak.       {■®"Jj,'»*iT3f  *"*** 
(.wast  speaking.  (were  speaking.J     ^       ipraqcn;. 

06«.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative  is  formed  by 
changing  the  radical  vowel  into :  a/  if/  i/  0/  U/  and  adding  the  termina- 
tion belonging  to  each  person.  Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall 
mark  only  the  change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know  the  imperfect 
tense.  Examples:  the  verb  fpred)en  above  changes  in  the  imperfect 
the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  5  bleiben/  to  remain,  changes  it  into  ie/  thus : 
i(^  Mieb/ 1  remained;  ge^eti/  to  go,  into  {/  thus :  id)  ging/ 1  went;  iit\)tn, 
to  draw,  into  0/  thus:  ic^  jog/  I  drew;  fd)(a0en/  to  beat,  into  U/  thus: 
id)  fd^Iug/ 1  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of  simple  verbs. 

(Exftf  juerft  (anfang*). 


At  first  (m  the  beginning). 
Afterwards. 
Hereupon,  upon  this. 


^^rnad^  or  mdi^n, 
>^terauf. 

Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other  word  than  the 
subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the  subject  stands  after  the  verb  in 
simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound  tenses*. 

Qxft  fagte  er  ja/  ^ernac^  nein. 
(Exft  axUiUU,  unb  \)txnad)  fpielte 

tx, 
^eute  ge^e  i^)  nic^t  aud. 


At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards  no. 
At  first  he  worked,  and  afterwards 

he  played. 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day. 


'  Learners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect  of 
all  irregular  verbs  which  they  have  been  using  hitherto,  or  will  have  to 
use  hereafter. 

*  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  conjunctions  which  serve  to 
unite  sentences  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) ;  they  leave  the  subject  in  its  place 
and  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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Now  you  must  work. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday. 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there 

your  paper. 
He  came  afterwards. 
Upon  this  he  said. 


Asioon  as, 

I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my 
shoes,  I  take  off  my  stockings. 

What  do  you  do  after  supper  ? 


Se^tmillTen  ®ie  arbeiten. 
®eftem  ift   mein   93ater   ah^ 

teirt. 
^icx  liegt  3^r  fSu^  unb  ha  S^x 

papier. 
(Sx  ift  ^ernac^  {nad^titx)  gefommen. 
>^ierauf  fagte  er. 


Cobalt)/  fobalb  aid. 

34  tdnltt  fobalb  i^  deaejfen  ^be. 
Gobalb  idi  meine  ®4)U^  aui^eioq/tn 

f^ht/  lUtft  id^  meine  ^trdmpfe 

au6'. 
SBae  t^un  &it  nad^  bem  TCbenbeffen? 


To  sleep — slept. 


I  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he 
Does  your  father  still  sleep  ? 
He  does  still  sleep. 


Talive, 

Is  your  rellUion  stiU  alive } 

He  is  no  longer  alive  (he  is  dead). 


Without, 

"Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anything. 


To  go  away —gone  away. 

He  went  away  without  saying  any. 
thing. 


At  last. 
7b  arrive — arrived. 


Has  he  arrived  at  last  ? 


®4lafen  — 0ef(^lafen.    Imper- 
fect fc^lief. 

34  f^tafe/  bu  fd^&ffl/  er  fd^&ft 
®4l&ft3&r$Batecno4? 
<Sc  f4l&ft  no4. 


Seben. 

tSebt  S^r  SSenoanbter  no4? 

fSclebtni^tme^r. 


£D$ne  (is  followed  by  ju  before 
the  infinitive). 

C^ne  ®elb. 
fC^ne  iu  fpred^n. 
fC^ne  (Sttoa^  ju  fagen. 


$(Be00e^en*~»e99C0an0eiu 
Imperf.  ^ing. 

(Sc  ding  toeg/  o^ne  (St»a€  ju  fagen. 


Snblid^ 

TCnlommen* — angef  ommcn. 
Imperf.  lam. 

3fl  er  enbli^  angelommen  ? 


>  See  06ff.  C.  Lesson  XXXVI. 
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He  has  not  urriyed  yet. 
Does  he  comeat  ]a«t? 
He  does  come. 


Toytoe 

To  eui  off-'Cui 


away, 
qf  (past  part). 


Has  he  given  away  anything  ? 
He  has  given  away  his  coat 


To  cat  one's  throat 
They  have  cut  his  throat 


To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 


Akmd. 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud. 
In  order  to  learn  German,  one 
must  speak  aloud. 


<5r  ift  no4  ni4t  an^UmmttL 
Stommt  er  enbli^  ? 
(St  fommt 


SBeeeeben*— weddegeben.  Im- 

perf.  Qdh, 
2Cbf4neiben*  — abgef^nttten. 

Imperf.  fc^nitt. 

«^  ec  (i^tipad  wegeegeben? 
er  ^t  fein  Jtleib  wt^^^tUtL 


3emanbem  ben  ^U  abf4)neib<n^ 
^an  t^at  U^m  ben  *&al6  absefc^nit^ 
ten. 


(Sintm  {>unbe  bie  C^ttn  abf^ncU 

ben*. 
SBad  t^aben  fte  it^m  get^an? 
®ie  ^ben  i^m  bie  C^xen  ah^e^ 

f4)nitten. 


eaut 

®pti(^t  S^r  ee^rer  (ant  ? 
(Sr  fpric^t  laut 

Urn  beutf4  iu  Uxntn,  muf  man  laut 
fprec^en. 


EXERCISES. 

138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  ? — 1  had  the  inten- 
tion to  learn  it,  but  1  had  not  a  good  master. — Did  your  brother 
intend  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — He  did  intend  to  buy  one,  but  he  had 
no  more  money. — "Why  did  you  work  ? — I  worked  in  order  to 
learn  German. — ^Why  did  you  love  that  man? — I  loved  him 
because  he  loved  me. 

Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  already 
seen  him. — Did  he  speak  French  ? — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you  then  (Lesson  L.)? — I  was  in  Germany. — Did  you 
speak  German  or  English  ? — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  English, 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  ? — At  first  they 
spoke  German,  afterwards  French.  —  Did  they  speak  as  well 
as  you  ? — They  spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  I. — What  do 
you  do  in  the  evening  ? — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — 
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And  what  do  you  do  afterwards? — Afterwards  I  sleep. — When 
do  you  drink  ? — I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — ^When  do  you 
sleep? — I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak 
Gkrman?  —  I  spoke  it  formerly. — Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat 
before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat  ? — I  take  off  my  hat  as  soon  as 
I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do  you  do  after  breakfast  ? 
— ^As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  I  go  out. — Art  thou  sleeping  ? 
— ^You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother  still  sleep? 
— He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my  uncle  ? — 
1  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  ? — As 
soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — Are  your  parents  still 
alive  ? — They  are  still  alive. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  ? 
— He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  ? — I  h^ve  spoken  to  him. — 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (bet  mix), — What  has  he  said  ? — He  went  away  without 
saying  anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking? — I  can  work, 
but  not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud 
when  (wemi)  you  are  stud3ring  German? — I  do  spet^  aloud. — 
Can  you  understand  me  ? — I  can  understand  you,  when  (wenn) 
you  speak  aloud. — Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  ? — I  cannot  go 
for  wine  without  money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do 
not  buy  without  money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  ? — He 
has  arrived. — When  did  he  arrive  ? — ^This  morning,  at  four  o'clock. 
— Has  your  cousin  set  out  at  last  ? — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — 
Have  you  at  last  found  a  good  master  ? — I  have  at  last  found 
one. — ^Are  you  at  last  learning  English  ? — I  am  at  last  learning 
it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  already  ? — Because  1  had  not  a 
good  master. — Are  you  waiting  for  any  one  ? — I  am  waiting  for 
my  physician. — Is  he  coming  at  last  ? — You  see  that  he  is  not 
yet  coming. — Have  you  the  head-ache  ? — No,  I  have  sore  eyes. 
— Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician. — Have  you  given  away 
anything? — I  have  not  given  away  anything. — What  has  your 
uncle  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  hb  old  clothes. — Hast 
thou  given  away  anything  ? — I  had  not  anything  to  give  away. 
— ^What  has  thy  brother  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his 
old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(Sin  unb  fec^iigfle  Section. 


Been.  |  SBorbeiu 

06*.  A,  The  learner  must  remember  that  werben*  not  fepn*  is  the 
verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice.  (Lesson  LVII.)  The  past 
participle  of  the  former  is  worbeit/  and  that  of  the  latter  gemefen.  (Les- 
son XLIIL) 


Have  you  been  praised  ? 

I  have  been  praised. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed. 

Have  we  been  loved  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ? 

He  has  been  punished  by  his  father. 

When  has  he  been  punished  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day. 


@{nb  @ie  eelobt  worben  ? 
34)  ^in  gelobt  morben. 
S3ifl  ^u  getabelt  worben  ? 
34  ^in  m4)t  getabelt  worben. 
©inb  wit  geliebt  worben  ? 
S3on  mem  ift  er  geflraft  wocben  ? 
@r  ift  oon  feinem  Sater  gefiraft 

morben. 
SBann  ift  er  gejtraft  worben  ? 
Qv  ifl  ^eute  geftcaft  morben. 


I  was         — he  was 

We  were    — they  were  ^  praised. 

Thou  wast — ^you  were 


} 


30^  wutbe  — er  wurbe    '^ 

SBBirwurben— jie  wucben  I 

©uwurbefl— S^rwucbet  r 

(®ie  wucben)  J 


gelobt. 


Were  you  loved  ? 

I  was  loved. 

Was  he  hated  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated. 


SBurben®iegeltebt? 

^dj  wucbe  geliebt. 

S&urbeer  ge^aft? 

@r  wurbe  weber  geliebt  nod^  ge^apt. 


7h  become.  \  SBerben*. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become,  \  ©etoorben^ 

And  its  imperfect : 

3<t  »arb/  or  wurbe— er  waxh  or 

wurbe. 
)Du  warbft  or  wucbefl. 


I  became^ — he  became, 
lliou  becamest. 


>  Not  worbei)/  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  ser\'es  to 
form  the  passive  voice,  as  may  be  seen  above. 
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>  t  <Sr  xoaxh  JCftnig. 


Obs.  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons  toerben*/  to  become,  is 
conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice.  (See 
Lesson  LVII.  and  above.) 

He  was  made  a  king. 
He  became  a  king. 
Have  yon  beeome  a  merchant  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer. 
He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a 
doctor. 

The  king, 
the  successor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister-at-law), 


the  office,  the  employment. 


@inb  &t  Jtaufmann  gcworben  ? 
34  ^  TCboofat  geworben. 
t  (Sx  ift  jDoctor  gewocben. 

ber  Mni%  i 

ber  9la4)fotder*$ 

.ber  ^Cboofat  (See  Note  1,  Lesson 

LVL)j 
bad  TCmt. 


Learned. 

To  fall  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  well. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ilL 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlisty  to  enroU. 
Children  become  men. 


I  ©elet^rt. 

\  fJtranf  wetben^. 

>  t®*fttnb  werben*. 

I  t  (Sr  ifi  gefunb  gcwocben. 

{fSkii  ift  ant  i^m  eetoocben  ? 
SBo  ifl  er  ^ineelommen? 
I  Qx  ift  ®o(bat  geworben. 

{©olbat  w<rb<n». 
@i4  anmerben  (ajfen*. 
I  2Cu6  Jtinbem  merben  Seute. 


To  tear  ^  torn. 

To  snatch — snatched, 
I  tore — we  tore. 
Thou  torest--yon  tore. 
He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands. 
What  did  he  snatch  out  of  your 
hands? 


}  Slcif  cn»— geriffen'. 


34)  rif — »it  riffcn. 
JDu  riffefl— 3t>t  riffet  (®i«  tlffen). 
@r  nf  e$  mix  oM  ben  «{>&nben. 
^at  rif  er  3$nen  au6  ben4>&nben? 


*  Masculine  substantives  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel  in  the  plural,  as  ^a&jfoX^tXi  which  is  derived  from 
na^folgeit/  to  follow,  to  succeed;  plur.  bte  9la(l^fo(ger/  the  successors. 
(See  Obs,  D.,  page  5,  in  "Introductory  Book.") 

*  The  verb  xtiftn,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  ^erveif  en/ which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to  burst  asunder. 
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Wkm, 

I  was  there,  when  you  were  there. 

Next  year. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last, 
When  was  he  in  Berlin  ? 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  will  you  go  to  Berlin  ? 

I  will  go  thither  next  summer. 


So  that. 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I 

cannot  pay  you. 
I  am  in,  so  that  I  cannot  go  out. 


XU  (ba/  tpenn).    (See  Fiesson 
XLIX.) 

3d^  toat  ha,  aU  ®te  ba  iiKiren. 

83origen  (le^ten)  9)^onat. 

Zt%Un  aXontag. 

n&(4ft$ 

ootid/  (e^t. 

SBann  toat  ec  in  SSerttn? 

@r  toat  oorigen  SBintec  ba. 

SSann  woQen  ®ie  nad)  S3erltn  ret^: 

fen? 
3d^  koiS  n&d^ften  ©ommer  ba^tn 

reifcn. 


00  baf.  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) 

34  ^aht  mein  ®elb  oerloren/  fo  baf 
i4  3$nen  ni^t  beja^Ien  fann. 

34  bin  franf/  fo  baf  i4  nid^t  au6« 
ge^en  fann. 


The  miperfect  of  {6nnen  is  i&j  fonnte/ 1  could. 


The  way  to  Berlin. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden. 

Which  way  has  he  taken  ? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipsic. 

Which  way  will  you  take  ? 
I  will  take  this  way. 
And  I  that  one. 


2)ec  SBeg  na4  SSrcIin. 
2)er  9Beg  oon  SBeclin  na4  2)re$bf  n. 
f&tid^n  Skd  $at  ec  denommen  ? 
@c  ^at  ben  9Beg  nad)  Seipjig  Qt* 

nommen. 
S(Bel4en  SBeg  woUen  &U  ne^men? 
34  n'iU  biefen  fSeg  ne^men. 
Unb  i4  ienen. 


EXERCISES. 

140. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ? — It  has  been  praised  because 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  ? — I  have  often 
been  praised. — Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  ? — It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded? — It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished  ?-^He  was  punished  last 
month. — ^Why  have  we  been  esteemed  ? — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient. — Why  have  these  people  been  hated? — 
Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — ^Were  you  loved  when  (aI6) 
you  were  at  Dresden? — I  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother 
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esteemed  when  (aid)  he  was  in  London? — He  was  loved  and 
esteemed. — When  were  you  in  Spain  ? — I  was  there  when  you 
were  there. — Who  was  loved  and  who  was  hated  ? — Those  that 
were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient,  were  loved,  and  those  who 
were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient,  were  punished,  hated,  and 
despised. — ^What  must  one  do,  in  order  not  to  be  despised  ? — One 
must  be  studious  and  good? — Were  jou  in  Berlin  when  the  king 
was  there  ?— I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — Was  your  uncle  in 
London  when  I  was  there  ? — He  was  there  when  you  were  there. 
— Where  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dresden  ? — I  was  in  Paris. 
— ^Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in  Vienna? — He  was 
in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  breakfast  when  you  were 
in  Germany  ? — I  breakfasted  when  (toenn)  my  father  breakfasted. 
— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ? — I  studied  when  he  was 
working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  ? — He 
played  when  I  was  working. 

14L 

What  has  become  of  your  friend  ? — He  has  become  a  lawyer. — 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ? — He  has  enlisted. — ^Was  your 
uncle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  his  successor 
in  his  office. — Why  did  this  man  not  work  ? — He  could  not  work 
because  he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  ? — He  has  recovered. 
— What  has  become  of  him  ? — He  has  turned  a  merchant.^What 
has  become  of  his  children  ? — His  children  have  become  men. — 
What  has  become  of  your  son  ? — He  has  become  a  great  man. — 
Has  he  become  learned? — He  has  become  learned  (c6). — What 
has  become  of  my  book  ?— I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it. 
—Have  you  torn  it  ? — 1  have  not  torn  it. — ^What  has  become  of 
our  neighbour  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did 
they  wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  ? — They  did  wrest  it  out 
of  my  hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did 
wrest  it  out  of  his  hands. — ^When  did  your  father  set  out  ? — He 
set  out  last  Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  ? — He  has  taken 
the  way  to  Berlin. — ^When  were  you  in  Dresden  ? — I  was  there 
last  year. — Did  you  stay  there  long? — I  stayed  there  nearly  a 
month. — Has  my  brother  paid  you  ? — He  has  lost  all  {Obs.  B,, 
Lesson  LL)  his  money ,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

3n>ei  unb  fec^iigfte  gectioiu 


Of  wham^  of  wlwck. 


I   S3on  bent/  »09on. 


0&9.  A,  Cf  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may  be  translated  by 
the  preposition  which  the  verb  requires,  added  to  the  adverb  »o. 


I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which 
you  spoke  to  me. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  which 
I  am  speaking  ? 


34  f<$^  ten  SXann/  oon  bent  (9on 

»el(^m)  ®ie  fprec^en. 
34  $<^t<  ^^^  9fetb  gefauft/  oon 

bent   ®ie   mit   mic   0efprod)en 

^aben. 
<£>at  3$t  S3atec  bad  S3ud)/  n)ot>on 

i4  fprec^e  V 


FF%o«e. 
Hie  man  whose. 
The  child  whose. 
The  men  whose. 
I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has 

killed  my  dog. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose  father 

set  out  yesterday  ? 
I  do  see  it. 
I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you 

have  killed. 
Do    you  see  the    people  whose 

horse  I  have  bought  ? 
I  do  see  them. 
I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose 

shop  you  have  taken. 


iDeffen.    Phar.  beren. 

jDec  ^ann,  beffen. 

jDad  Jtinb/  betfen. 

jDie  ^&nner/  beren. 

34  f^4«  i^<n  ^amt  beffen  83ruber 

meinen  <£>ttnb  getftbtet  ^at. 
®e$en  @ie  bad  itinb/  be^en  S3atec 

gejlern  abaereif't  i|t  ? 

34  \^i^  ^^* 

34  fe^e  ben  ^ann,  beffen  <£>unb 

@te  det6btet  ^aben. 

@e^en  ®ie  bie  £eute/  beren  9\tx\> 

i4  9e!auft  ^abe  ? 

34  f<<^e  Pc- 

34  ^abe  ben  Jtaufhtann  gefe^en/ 

beffen    Saben     ®ie    genommen 

^aben. 

Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are  placed  either  imme- 
diately after  the  word  which  they  determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal proposition.    Ex. 

34  ^abe  mit  bent  ^annt,  beffen 
•&aud  abgebrannt  {ft/  defpro4en. 

34  ^<kbe  mit  bem  SXanne  defpro« 
4<n/  beffen  ^u6  abgebrannt  ift. 


I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
house  has  been  burnt. 
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7b  bwm — burnt. 


Have  you  read  the  book,  which 
I  lent  you  ? 

I  have  what  I  want. 


Xbbcennen  (verb.  act.  and  neut. 
irreg.),  abgebrannt.  Imperf. 
brannte. 

{*&aben  @ie  bad  fBixd),  mcl(|K<  t4 
2intn  gelie^n  i^aU,  gelefcn  ? 
«^aben  ®ie  bad  Bu4  Belefen/  tor U 
(^d  i4  3bnen  gelte^n  ^be  ? 
I    34  ^abe/  wad  i4  brauc^. 


Have  you  the  paper  of  which  you 

have  need  ? 
I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need. 


^ad/  beffen. 

«&aben  @ie  bad  $aptec/  beffen  6te 

benbt^igt  jtnb  ? 
3(^  ^abe  bad/  beflen  ic^  benbt^igt 

bin. 


Dativb.  Gbn. 

Thirt,  the  one  of  which,  of  whom.  /^«;  '«  »""  ""!*"""*"  t*!?"' 


I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak. 

I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you. 

Which  book  have  you  ? 
I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I 
have  need. 


t  iVeu/.  bad  oon  totldjem—ba^  beffen. 
34  fe^e  ben  ^ann,  oon  totld^m 

i4  fpcec^e. 
34  f^b<  ^^n  (benienigen)/  oon  xotU 

4em  i4  mit  3^nen  fpre^c.  (See 

Lesson  XIV.) 
SBel4«d  lBu4  ^ben  &ie? 
34  ^abe  bad  (badienige)/  beffen  id) 

benbt^igt  bin. 


Dativb. 


Gbn. 


Those,  the  ones  of  which. 

Which  men  do  you  see  ? 
I  see  those  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  to  me. 


Which  nails  has  the  man  ? 
He  has  those  of  which  he  has 
need. 


{bie  ©on  weI4«n    1    . .  . 
bie  t)on  benen      /  ^«  ^««"- 
$Qk(4e  s0^&nner  fe^en  ®ie? 
34  fc^^  bie  (biejenigen)/  oon  totU 

4en  (oon  benen)  ®ie  mit  mir 

0efprod;en  ^aben.    (See  Lesson 

XVI.) 
SBel4e  SS&gel  ^at  bee  9){ann? 
Qt  ^t  bie  (bieienigen)/  beren  er 

benbt^igt  i^. 


lb  whom, 

I  see  the  children  to  whom  you 
gave  apples. 


Dat.  Plur. 

jDenen. 

34  fe()e  bie  Jtinbet/  benen  @te 
Vepfel  gegeben  \)abtn. 
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0/ those. 

Of  which  people  do  you  speak  ? 
I  speak  qf  those  whose  children 
have  been  assidaous. 


SSon  benen  (dative). 
S3on  toeld^n  ^euten  reben  @te  ? 
34  cebe  oon  benen  (benjientden)/ 
beren  J^inber  Pei^g  gemefen  ffnb. 


DECLENSION    OF    THE   ARTICLE 

when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  biefer/  jenec/  the  determinative  pronoun 
bn\tnxQt,  or  the  relative  pronoun  welder.  (See  Obs.  Lessons  XIV.  and 
XVI.,  and  Introductory  Book,  pages  70,  71»  and  72.) 


Masc,  Fern. 

NoM.    ber  bie 

Gbn.    befien  (be^)  beren 

Dat.     bem  ber 

Ace.     ben  bie 


Neut.         Plural/or  all  Genders, 

bag  bie 

beffen  (b^^)  berer  (beren) 

bem  benen 

bad  bie. 


06».  B.  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  be^  is  often 
used  instead  of  beffen/  chiefly  in  poetry  and  compound  words. 

0&9.  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead  of  n>el4er/  its  geni- 
tive plural  is  not  beret/  but  beren.     (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 

EXERCISES. 

142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ? — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — Do  you  go  to  the 
ball  this  evening  ? — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. — 
Did  you  understand  that  Englishman  ? — I  do  not  know  English, 
so  that  I  could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  that 
horse  ? — I  had  no  money,  to  that  I  could  not  buy  it. — Do  you 
go  into  the  country  on  foot  ? — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must 
go  thither  on  foot. — Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived a  present  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the 
fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your 
uncle  seen  the  books  of  which  you  spoke  to  him  ? — He  has  seen 
them. — Hast  thou  seen  the  man  whose  children  have  been  pun- 
bhed? — I  have  not  seen  him. — To  whom  were  you  speaking 
when  you  were  in  die  theatre  ? — I  was  speaking  to  the  man 
whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  you  seen  the  little 
boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  ? — I  have  seen  him. — 
Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  seen  the  people  there 
whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriage  you  bought. — Whom  do 
you  see  now? — I   see   the  man  whose  servant  has  broken  my 

VOL.  I.  p 
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looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
me  money  ? — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  ? — 
I  have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast 
thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  not  yet 
brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  want- 
ing ? — I  have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have 
need  ? — You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was 
wanting  ?— He  has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants 
whose  shop  we  have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have 
you  spoken  to  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  ? — I 
have  spoken  to  him. — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose 
houses  have  been  burnt  ? — I  have  seen  them. — Have  you  read 
the  books  which  we  lent  to  you  ? — ^We  have  read  them. — ^What 
do  you  say  of  them  ? — We  say  that  they  are  very  fine. — Have 
your  children  what  they  want  ? — They  have  what  Aey  want. 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak? — 1  speak  of  the  one  whose 
brother  has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak  ? — 
I  spoke  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  book  have 
you  read  ? — I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. 
— Which  paper  has  your  cousin  ? — He  has  that  of  which  he  has 
need. — Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ? — He  has  eaten  those  which 
you  do  not  like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — I  am  in 
want  of  those  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in 
want  of  those  which  I  am  reading  ? — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 
— Is  any  one  in  want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken 
to  me? — No  one  is  in  want  of  them.— ^  Do  you  see  the  cluldren 
to  whom  I  have  given  cakes  ? — I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you 
have  given  cakes,  but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom 
have  you  given  money  ? — I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave 
me  some. — To  which  children  must  one  give  books  ? — One  must 
give  some  to  those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedi- 
ent.—To  whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink  ? — To  those  who 
are  hungry  and  thirsty. — Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children 
who  are  idle  ? — I  give  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was 
it  when  you  went  (gingen)  out  ? — It  was  raining  and  very  windy. 
— Do  you  give  cakes  to  your  pupils  ? — They  have  not  studied 
well,  so  that  I  give  them  nothing.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

S>rei  unb  fec^jigfte  Section. 


Tb  forget—forffottem. 

Forgot,    Imperf. 

Thon  forgettest — ^he  forgets. 

I  hare  forgotten  to  do  it. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  the 

book? 
He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me. 

You  have  forgotten  to  write  to 
me. 


Cergcffen •— txcgeffen.    (S 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII.) 

iDu  Mrgiffejl— et  ©ergift. 
34  ^abe  oergeffen/  ti  ju  t^un. 
•^t  er  oergeffen/  3^nen  bad  fStx^ 

3U  bringcn  ? 
6c  i)at  oergelfen/ed  mtr  su  bringen. 
®ie  ^aben  oecgelfen/  an  nii4  su 

fc^reiben. 
@ie  ^aben  oecgeffen/  mic  ju  fc^rd* 

ben. 


7b  heUmg, 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your 

brother  ? 
It  does  belong  to  him. 
To  whom  does  this  table  belong  ? 
It  belongs  to  us. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong? 
They  belong  to  the  captains. 


®e()6rt  biefed  $fecb  3^r<m  IBru« 

ber? 
@d  ge^brt  t^m. 
SBem  ge^brt  biefec  Sifc^  ? 
@r  de^6rt  und.    . 
9Bem  ge^bren  biefe  «&anbfd)u^e? 
®ie  ge^bren  ben  ^auptleuten. 


Wkoie. 


Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  mine. 


SBeffen.  (See  Lesson  XXX L  and 

XLI.) 
Sklfen  ^ut  ift  bad  ? 
(Sd  i|t  meinec. 


Obt,  A,  The  possessive  conjunctive  pronouns,  when  used  instead  of 
the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in  the  nominative  masculine  take 
the  termination  et/  and  ed  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter. 
(See  06#.  Lesson  IX.) 


Whose  book  is  this  ? 

It  is  his. 

Whose  carriage  is  that  ? 

It  is  ours. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  ? 

They  are  ours. 


fSeffen  S3ud^  ift  bad  ? 

@d  ifl  feined. 

SBejTen  %Sagen  ift  bad  ? 

(Sd  ift  unferer. 

SBSeffen  ®d)ube  |tnb  bod? 

(5d  finb  unfere. 


r2 
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Obs.  B.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  e  6/  and 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  b  a  6/  may  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gen* 
der  or  number.    (See  also  the  Obs.  of  Lesson  XLV.) 


To  fit  (svii). 
Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men  ? 

They  fit  them. 

That  fits  you  very  well. 


7b  suit  {please)suited. 

Does  this  cloth  suit  (please)  your 

brother  ? 
It  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers  ? 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  ? 

It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 


7b  become. 

Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  ? 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  beconde  him  to  ^o  on 
foot. 


To  please. 

Does  it  please  your  brother  to  go 
with  us  ? 

Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go 

with  us  ? 
It  does  not  please  him. 
It  does  not  suit  him. 
What  is  your  pleasure  ?    What  do 

you  want  ? 


JCUibcn#  paffen/  fle^en*. 

^ajfen  biefe  @d)U$e  btefen  ^dn« 

nern? 
6iie  pa]Ten  i^nen. 
)Da6  fte^t  3^nen  fe^c  gut. 


2Cnflc^en*— Xngcflanbcn.   Im- 
perf.  flanb. 

&U^t  2^tm  fbxviUv  biefed  Zu^ 

an? 
@«  fte^t  i^m  on. 
@te^en  S^ten  S3rubern  biefe  ©tiefel 

an? 
@ie  fle^en  i^^nen  an. 
@te^et  eg  3^nen   an#    biefed    ^u 

t^un? 
(S^  fte^t  mir  an,  e6  ju  t^un. 


©e^iemen. 

©egiemt  eg  S^nen/  biefeS  ju  t^un  ? 
@g  gegiemt  mit/  eg  ^u  t^un. 
di  gesiemt  mtr  xi\d)t,  eg  in  t^un. 
@g  gesiemt  i^m  nid)t  au  Supe  in 
ge^en. 


} 


S3elteben. 

S3elicbt  eg  Severn  ©ruber  mitju- 
fommen  (with  us  is  under- 
stood)? 

©te^it  eg  Z^xtm  93rubec  an  mitjus 
f  ommen  ? 

@g  beliebt  i^m  nid^t. 

@g  fle^t  i^m  nic^t  an. 

SBag  beliebt  3^nen  ? 

SSag  beliebt  ? 


7b  please,  to  like, 

lliou  pleasest— he  pleases. 
Does  this  book  please  you  ? 
Do  you  like  this  book  ? 


} 


©efallen*. 
Imperf.  gefiel. 

JDu  gefiUfl-HPr  gef&Ut. 
®ef&at  3f)ncn  biefeg  SBuc^  ? 
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I  @«  dcf&at  mic  fe^r. 


It  pleases  me  much. 

I  like  it  very  much. 

How  do  you  please  yourself  here  ?  I  SBie  gef&dt  eft  3$nen  ^ier  ? 

I  piease  myself  very  well  here.        I  (Sd  def&Ut  mir  ted)t  tooi)l  i)itx. 


Paid  in  cash,  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 


fBav, 

S3ared  ®elb. 

S3ar  beaa^len. 

Urn  bared  ®elb  laufen. 

Urn  bared  @elb  oer!aufen. 


On  credit. 
To  sell  on  credit. 

The  credit. 
Will  you  buy  for  cash  ? 
Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on 
credit? 


2Cuf  @rebit/  auf  SSorg. 
Kuf  Grebit  oer!aufen. 
ber  (Srebit/  ber  S3org. 
%SoUen  ®ie  urn  bared  ®elb  taufen  ? 
®te^et  ed  3^nen  an/  mir  auf  (Srebit 
SU  oerlaufen  ? 


7b  McceMJ — succeeded. 


©clingcn*  — gelungen.  (See 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII.)  Im- 
perf.  gelang. 

06f.  C.  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fepn  for  its  auxiliary,  and  governs 
the  dative.    (See  Ohs.  A,  Lesson  LVIIL) 


Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the 

German? 
I  do  succeed  in  it. 
I  do  succeed  in  learning  it. 
Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling 

their  horses  ? 
They  do  succeed  therein. 


t  ©elingt  ed  3^nen/  beutfc^  ^u  (er^ 

nen? 
t  ®d  gelingt  mir. 
t  @d  delingt  mir/  ed  ju  lernen. 
t  ©elingt  ed  biefen   Seuten/  i^ie 

9fetbe  2U  t>er!aufen  ? 
t  @d  gelingt  i^nen. 


There  is. 
There  are. 

Is  there  any  wine  ? 
There  is  some. 
Are  there  any  apples  ? 
There  are  some. 
There  are  none. 
Are  there  any  men  ? 
There  are  some. 


(Sd  ifi. 
@d  finb. 

3fl  ®ein  ba  ? 
C^d  ifi  welder  ba. 
@tnb  2(epfel  ba  ? 
@d  ftnb  n>el(^  ba. 
®d  ftnb  leine  ba. 
einb  eeute  ba  ? 
@d  flnb  einige  ba. 


06t.  D,  The  impersonal  verb  /A«re  is,  there  are,  is  translated  by  ed 
ift  ed  finb/  when  it  expresses  existence  in  a  certain  place,  and  by  ed 
dibt/  when  it  expresses  existence  in  general.    Ex. 
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There  are  men  who  will  not  study. 

Is  there  any  one  ? 

There  is  no  one. 

Has  a  man  been  there  ? 

There  has  been  one  there. 

Were  many  people  there  ? 

There  were  a  great  many  there. 


(S6  0{bt  9)^enf(^n/  totld^  nic^t  fiu^ 

biren  tooUtn, 
3fl  3emanb  ba  ? 
@6  ifl  9liemanb  ba. 
3|l  tin  ^ann  ba  gemefen  ? 
@6  ifl  einer  ba  gewefen. 
%Saren  oiel  Scute  ba  ? 
®6  wacen  fe^r  joUU  ba. 


7b  c^ean. 

Clean. 

The  inkstand. 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ? 

/  will  clean  it. 


SReinigen/  rein  madden. 

tRtin, 

bag  Sintcnfaf. 

SSoQen  &it  mein  Zinttnfaf  tci« 
nigen  ? 
I  3(^  n>ilt  e6  ceiniden. 


7b  keep  — kept. 

Kept,  Imperf. 

Will  you  keep  the  horse  ? 

I  will  keep  it. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money  ? 


SBe^alten*.     {Obs.  A.    Lesson 
XLVII.) 

SSc^ielt. 

SBoUen  &it  bad  $ferb  ht^lttn  ? 
34  win  U  be^Urn. 
6ie  mfiffen  mein  ®elb  nid^t  be« 
fatten  ? 


Directly,  immediately. 
This  instant. 
Instantly. 


^ogleic^. 

)Diefen  2CudenbU(t 

Xugenbticflid^. 


I  will  do  it. 

I  will  do  it  immediately. 

I  am  going  to  work. 


3(^  toiU  U  t^un. 

3d)  toiU  ed  fogleid)  t^un. 

3d)  toiU  arbeiten. 


Some  Conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase  (See  Lesson  XLIX.),  but  leave  it  in  its  place  immediately  after 
the  subject.    They  are  the  following : 


Unb/  and ; 

aUt  or  aUzin,  but ; 

fonbern/  but  (on  the  contrary) ; 

tenni  for ; 

ober,  or ; 


entwebec — ober/  either  —  or ; 
»eber  — nod},  neither — nor ; 
foroojl    -alt,        l^^ellM; 

nidjtnnt — fonbern  aud)/  not  only 
— but  also. 
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I  caonot  pay  3^00,  for  I  have  no 
money  (because  I  have  no 
money). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house, 
for  he  has  no  time. 


3d^  fann  S^nen  nic^t  bc^a^len/ 
benn  ic^  ^abe  fein  &tlh  (mett  ic^ 
fein  @elb  ^aU), 

dt  lann  nic^t  ju  3(nen  fommen/ 
benn  er  ^at  nic^t  ^t. 


EXERCISES. 

144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  ? — I 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handker<» 
chiefs  which  he  promised  you  ? — He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me 
them. — Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  ? — I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to 
your  parent  ? — 1  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — To  whom 
does  this  house  belong? — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose 
son  has  written  a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  ? 
— It  does  belong  to  me. — From  whom  hast  thou  received  it  ? — I 
have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  chtidren  you  have  seen. — 
To  whom  do  those  woods  belong  ? — They  belong  to  the  king. — 
Whose  horses  are  those  ? — They  are  ours. — Have  you  told  your 
brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  have  forgotten  to  tell 
him  so. — Is  it  your  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  ? 
— It  is  mine. — Is  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has 
sold  you  bread  on  credit  ? — It  is  ours. — Is  diat  your  son  ? — He 
is  (e«  ifl)  not  mine,  he  is  my  friend's. — Where  is  yours  ? — He  is 
at  Dresden. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you? — It  does  not  suit  me, 
have  you  no  other  ? — I  have  some  other  ;  but  it  is  dearer  than 
this. — Will  you  show  it  me  ? — I  will  show  it  you. — Do  these 
boots  suit  your  uncle  ? — They  do  not  suit  him,  because  they  are 
too  dear. — Are  these  the  boots  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  ? 
— They  are  the  same. — Whose  shoes  are  these  ? — They  belong 
to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  in  my  shop. 
— Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Does 
it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market? — It  does  not  become  me  to 
go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the  country  ? — It  does  not 
become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went  thither  in  a  carriage. 

145. 
What  is  your  pleasure.  Sir  ? — I  am  inquiring  after  your  father. 
— Is  he  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure ? — I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  he 
comes  back  again  ? — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  mer- 
chant sell  on  credit  ? — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit 
you  to  buy  for  cash  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you 
bought  these  pretty  knives  ? — I  have  bought  them  at  the  mer* 
chant's  whose  shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you 
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on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often 
buy  for  cash? — Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  any- 
thing here? — I  have  forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn 
this  by  heart  ? — I  have  not  a  good  memory,  so  that  it  does  not 
suit  me  to  learn  by  heart. 

146. 
Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  ? — He  has  tried  to 
speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  sue* 
ceeded  in  writing  a  letter  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those 
merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  ? — They  have  not 
succeeded  therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  ? — I 
have  tried,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  suc- 
ceed in  learning  the  English  ? — They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there 
any  wine  in  this  cask  ? — There  is  some  in  it  (barin). — Is  there 
any  brandy  in  this  glass  ? — There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water 
in  it  ? — There  is  neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in 
it  ? — There  is  vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  ? 
— There  are  some  there. — Is  there  any  one  in  die  storehouse  ? — 
There  is  no  one  there. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? 
— There  were  many  there. — Are  there  many  children  that  will 
not  play  ? — There  are  many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that 
will  not  play. — Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk  ? — I  have  tried  to 
do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — Do  you  intend  buying  an  um- 
brella ? — I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it  me  on 
credit. — Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  ? — I  intend  giving  it  you 
back  again,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  returned  the  books  to  my 
brother  ? — I  have  not  returned  them  yet  to  him. — How  long  do 
you  intend  keeping  them  ? — I  intend  keeping  them  till  I  have 
read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my  horse  ? — 1 
intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you  cleaned  my 
knife  ? — I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this  instant. — 
Have  you  made  (a)  fire  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one  (met(!^) 
immediately. — Why  have  you  not  worked  ? — I  have  not  yet  been 
able. — What  had  you  to  do  ? — I  had  to  clean  your  table,  and  to 
mend  your  thread  stockings.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI) 
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SIXTY-FOURTH   LESSON. 

SSier  unb  fed^jigflc  Section. 


To  mil—part,  past,  run. 

Thou  ninnest — ^he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
'Where  is  he  running  to  ? 
He  is  running  behind  the  house. 
"Where  has  he  run  to  ? 


The  oven,  the  stove, 
the  blow,  the  knock, 
the  kick, 
the  stab. 
Have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  ? 

I  have  given  him  one. 

A  blow  with  a  stick, 

beatings, 

the  stab  of  a  knife, 

the  kick  (with  the  foot), 

a  blow  (with  the  fist), 

blows  (with  the  fist), 

the  sword, 

the  stab  of  a  sword, 

the  sabre. 


To  push— pushed. 

Thou  pushest — he  pushes. 
To  beat. 

Why  do  you  push  him  ? 

I  pubh  him,  because  he  has  push- 
ed me. 

Has  this  soldier  given  you  a  blow  ? 


Saufen*— getaufen  (takes  fepn 
for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf.  Hef. 

2)u  l&uffl— <r  I&uft. 

SBeglaufen*. 

•Winter  (governs   the  dative  and 

accusative). 
<&intec  bem  Cfen  |t^en*.   Imperf. 

fap. 
6t  lief  ^intec  ben  Cfen. 
SBo^in  l&uft  er  ? 
dv  l&uft  (winter  baS  ^ud. 
$Bo  ifl  er  ^ingetaufen  ? 


ber  Cfen  9 

ber  @4ta0/  ber  ^ith  i 

ber  etof  /  ber  SS^ritt  i 

ber  ®tid^* 

^aben  &it  biefem  fBtamt  einen 

&djiiaQ  gegeben  ? 
34  ^ttbe  ii)m  einen  gegeben. 
ein  ©d^tad  mit  bem  ©tocte  5 
@tocf fc^ldge/  @tocf prfigel  5 
ber  <0{efTerflid)  i 
ber  Sritt  (mit  bem  gupe)  i 
tin  @d)la0  (mit  ber  Sdufi)  > 
Saufif4(&de  5 
ber  jDegen  i 
ber  S)egen|lid)  i 
ber  ®&bel. 


@tofen»— gejlopen.  Imp.  ftief. 

)Du  |t6peft— er  ftbft, 

^riigeln  (ft^lagen*). 

^(Barum  |tof en  &U  i^n  ? 

3(^  flofe  i^n/  n>eil  er  mid)  gcftopen 

^at. 
t>at   3$nen   biefei'    @oIbat    einen 

^c^Iag  gegeben? 
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He  has  given  me  a  blow  with  the 

fifit 
I  gave  him  a  kick. 


@c  t^at  mix  einen  &6fia^  mit  hit 
3(^  dab  i^m  einen  ZxitL 


The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun. 

bet  glintenfd^u^  i 

the  shot  of  a  pistol. 

ber  9>iflo(enf(buf  i 

the  powder. 

bad  9>ult)er } 

the  officer. 

ber  Cfficier  5 

the  shot. 

bee  ®(i)uf . 

To  shoot ^pzrt.  past,  shot, 
Imperf.  shot. 

To  fire  a  gun. 


To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 
I  have  fired  at  a  bird. 


{ 


To  fire  a  gan  at  some  one. 
I  have  fired  (shot)  at  that  bird. 

I  have  fired  twice. 

I  have  fired  three  times. 
I  have  fired  several  times. 

How  many  times  have  you  fired  ? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired 

at  that  bird  ? 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 

I  have  heard  a  shot. 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thunder. 

The  dap  of  thunder. 


{ 


0d)iefen» — gefdjoffen. 
®d)of. 

@inen  ^intenfc^uf  t^un*.    Imp. 

t^at. 
@ine  SUnte  lodfc^iepen*  or  abfd^e* 

fen*. 
@inen  ^iflolenfd^uf  t^un*. 
@{ne  ViftoU  (odlajTen*  or  lodfc^e^ 

fen*. 
2Cuf  Semanben  fc^iefen*. 
3(4  ^abe  auf  einen  SSogel  gefc^offen. 
9ta&)  Semanbem   mit   ber  SUnte 

fcftiefen*. 
@inen  S^intenfc^uf  nad^  3emanbem 

tt)un: 
3d^  f^aU  nadi  biefem  SSogel  mit  ber 

Siinte  gefc^offen. 
3(4  f)CLi>t  2n>cimal  gefc^offen. 
3(4  4abe  ^wei  glintenfc^fiffe  get^on. 
3(4  i)CLht  brei  g(intenfd)&ffe  get^an. 
3(4  ^^^t  einige  gtintenf(4fiffe  ge« 

t^an. 
fOSie  oielmal  4aben  @ie  0ef(4offen  ? 
SBie  oielmal  4aben  ®te  na(4  biefem 

S3ogel  0ef(4ofTen  ? 
3(4  4abe  oerfdiiebene  ^al  na(4  i4ni 

0ef(4offen. 
3(4  4(tbe  einen  SI^ntenf(4uf  ge^irt 
®r  4at  einen  $ifloUnf(4uf  0e45rt. 
SBir  4aben  einen  jDonnerf(4lad  ^u 

ber  ^onnerf(4la0. 


L 
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EXERCISE. 

147. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  carnage  ? — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I 
have  not  yet  received  my  money, — Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  ? — 
You  must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — ^Why  do 
you  not  go  to  my  brother  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ; 
for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — ^Why  does  this  officer 
give  this  man  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — He  gives  him  a  stab  with 
his  sword  because  the  man  (biefer)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the 
fist. — ^Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  ? — The  one  who 
is  studious  begins  to  speak. — ^What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not 
so  ? — He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to  write  nor 
to  read. — Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)  I  do  not 
give  him  a  beating  (6to(fprikgel). — What  does  he  do  when  (n>enn) 
you  speak  to  him  ? — He  sits  behind  the  oven  without  saying  a 
word. — ^Where  does  that  dog  run  to  ? — It  runs  behind  the  house. 
— What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating  ? — It  barked  and 
ran  behind  the  oven. — Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog  ? 
— Because  it  (biefer)  has  bitten  his  little  boy.— rWhy  has  your 
servant  run  away? — I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run 
away. — ^Why  do  those  children  not  work? — Their  master  has 
given  them  blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work 
(arbeiten  woOen).— Why  has  he  given  them  blows  with  the  fist  ? — 
Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  ? — 
I  have  fired  three  times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  ? — I  fired  at  a 
bird  which  sat  on  a  tree. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  ? — 
I  have  fired  a  pistol  at  him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at 
him  ? — Because  he  gave  me  a  stab  with  his  sword.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

pnf  unb  fec^iigfle  Section. 


To  cos/— past  part.  cast. 

Thou  caatest — he  casta. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  or 

something. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that 

book? 
I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it. 


To  throw — thrown. 
Threw, 

Have  you  thrown  a  stone  into  the 

river? 
I  have  thrown  one  into  it. 


Now. 

Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  ? 
It  lies  in  the  river. 


To  draw,  to  puU, 
To  drag. 

llie  evil,  the  pain, 
To  hurt. 

To  hurt  some  one. 
The  injury,  the  damage. 

To  cause  {to  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 
It  is  a  pity. 


SBcrfen*  — gcworfcn.     Imperf. 

toarf. 
SDu  wirfft — et  »lcft. 
@{nen  S3Ud  (iDie  2(udf  n)  ouf  3c« 

manben  ober  Qtxoa^  tt>erfen*. 
^ben  @ie  einen  S3li((  ouf  biefet 

SBud^  geworfen  ? 
34  ^^^  einen  S3tict  barauf  ^exoets 

fen.  (See  Obs.  A,  Lesson  XXXI.) 


aScrfen*— geworfen. 
aSarf. 

«^ben  @ie  einen  @tein  in  ben  Slul 

gemocfen  ? 
34   ^A^c   einen  f^inein  (^eworfen. 

(Obs.  A.  Lesson  LII.) 


9lun. 

SSo  tiegt  nun  ber  ®tein  ? 
@c  lie^t  in  bem  (im)  gluffe. 


3ie^)en*.    Imperf.  jog. 
®4leppcn. 


bad  Seib. 

SSe^  t^un*. 
r  3emonbem  Qtwat  ju  £eibe  t()un*. 
J  3emonbem  ein  £eib  t^un*. 
I  3emanbem  S36fe<  t^un*. 
(^  Semanbem  S36fed  juffigen. 
I  bec®(^ben. 


3ufugen^  loerurfac^en. 

3emanbem  @(^ben  jufitgen 
t  (Si  ifl  edfiabe. 
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Have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  i 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  you  ? 
It  does  hurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  you  ? 
You  have  not  hurt  me. 


^ahtn  @ie  biefem  SO^anne  (Sttoa^ 

3U  Ceibe  get^an  ? 
34  ^obe  if)m  9lid)t6  au  Seibe  get^an. 
SBarum  ^aben  ®ie  biefem  ^armt 

ein  Ceib  get^an  ? 
2d)  ^obe  i^m  nid)t6  S36fe6  get^K^n. 
S^^ut  ba«  3^nen  we^  ? 
@6  t^ut  mix  toe^. 
«^abe  id^  3^nen  me^  get^an  ? 
®ie  iK^ben  mic  nidf^t  tott)  get^an. 


Harm. 

Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm  ? 

On  the  contrary. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 

done  me  good. 
I  have  never  done  harm  to  any 

one. 
To  do  good  to  any  body. 

To  show — shown. 


S36fe§. 

^aht  idi  3^nen  ie  S36fe<  get^an  ? 

3m  Q5edent^ei(. 

9lein/  im  Q5egent^e{t/  ®ie  ^aben  mil* 

Q5ute6  get^an  (enpiefen). 
3d)  ^abe  nie  3emanbem  ^twai  i\x 

Mb  get^an. 
3emanbem   ®ute«   ti)nn*    (ent>ci= 

fen*). 
(5r»eifen*— erwiefen.    Iraperf.  er^ 


To  be  good  for  the  health,  to  be 
wholesome. 

That  does  me  good. 


I  ®efunb     i  ' 

r  )Die$  t^ut  mic  wo^L 

1  )Die$  ifl  mic  sutr&gtic^. 


What  does  the  servant  do  with  his 
broom? 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it. 

What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  of 
this  wood? 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any- 
thing of  it 


SBa<  mad)t  ber  SBebiente  mit  feinem 

83efen  ? 
@c  fe^rt  ba6  dimmer  bamit  au^. 
SSa6  n>itt   et   oud    biefem   ^olje 

mac^en  ? 
(Sh:  wiU  9li(l[)td  barau<  mad)en.  . 


To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one. 

I  pass  by  the  side  of  him. 

Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of 

my  brother  ? 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him. 


2(n  3<manbem  toorbeige^en*. 

34  de()e  on  if^m  oorbei. 

®inb  ^ie  on  meinem  93nibec  t>or^ 

beigegangen? 
34  ^in  an  i^m  oorbeigegangen. 


7b  Mroto  away. 
He  has  thrown  away  his  money. 


SBegwecfen*. 

(Sr  ^t  fcin  Qklh  n>egge»orfen. 
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Before. 

To  pass  before  a  place. 

To  pass  by  a  place. 

He  has  passed  before  my  bouse. 

I  ha^e  passed  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  before  me. 


S3  or  (dative  and  accusative j. 

SSor  einem  Orte  oorbeige^n  *. 

2(n  einem  Orte  t>orbeidet)en*. 

@r  ifl  t>or  mefnem  •^oufe  oorbeige* 

fiangen. 
3(4  bin  am  Sweater  votbeigegangen. 
@r  ifl  9ot  mir  votbeigegongen. 


EXERCISES. 

148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  shot  at 
it  twice. — Have  you  killed  it  ? — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second 
shot. — Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  ? — I  have  killed 
it  at  the  fourth. — Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon 
the  houses,  or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ? — I  shoot 
neither  at  those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses,  nor  at  those  which 
I  see  in  the  gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the 
trees. — How  many  times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ? — They 
haye  fired  at  us  several  times. — Have  they  killed  (erfdfioffen)  any 
one? — They  have  killed  no  one. — Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot 
at  that  bird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at  it. — Why  do  you  not 
shoot  at  those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  no  powder. — When 
did  the  officer  fire  ? — He  fired  when  his  soldiers  fired. — How  many 
birds  have  you  shot  at  ? — I  have  shot  at  all  I  have  perceived, 
but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder  was  not  good. 

149. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have  cast  an  eye 
upon  him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  you  ? — I  have  passed  by  the 
side  of  him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes. — Has 
that  man  hurt  you  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must 
one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  do  good  to  those  that 
have  done  us  harm. — Have  we  ever  done  you  harm  ? — No,  you 
have  on  the  contrary  done  us  good. — Do  you  do  harm  to  any 
one  ? — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — Why  have  you  hurt  these  chil- 
dren ? — I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt  you  ? — You  have 
not  hurt  me,  but  your  children  (have). — What  have  they  done  to 
you  ? — They  dragged  me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — 
Have  they  beaten  you  ? — They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran 
away. — Is  it  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
not  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk 
of  (Don)  that  wine  7 — I  have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I  haVe  placed  it  on  the 
table. — Where  does  it  lie  now  ? — It  lies  upon  the  table. — Where 
are  my  gloves  ? — They  are  lying  upon  the  chair. — Where  is  my 
stick  ? — They  (man)  have  thrown  it  into  the  river. — Who  has 
thrown  it  into  it  7  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@ed^  unb  fec^itgfie  Section. 


To  spend  time  in  something. 

Imperf.  brought. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? 


2)te  3eit  mit  ^txoat  subrinden* 

^inbcingen*. 
f8xad)tt, 
SSomit  brinden  eie  Me  3eit  ^u  ? 


or 


JRiifa.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pronoun  is  never 
used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates  to  an  indeterminate  thing. 
Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one  of  the  adverbs  ba/  too  is  joined  to  the 
preposition ;  thus :  baron/  for  an  ba6  5  woran^  for  an  toai  i  xooxauft 
for  auf  toai  5  womitf  for  mit  nnid/  &c.  (See  Ob$.  B.  and  Ci,  Lesson 
LIV.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.         I  34)  bringe  bie  ^eit  mit  Stubiren  gu. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  ?      I  ^otnit  ^at  er  bie  Sett  3Udebrad)t  ? 


7b  miss,  to  fail. 

The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring, 
the  money. 

You  nave  missed  your  turn. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me 
this  morning. 

The  turn. 


I  SSerfe^ten/  t>erabf&umen. 
^ec  ^aufmann  i)at  bad  ®etb  su 

bringen  oerabf&umt  (oerfe^U). 
^er   .^aufmann    f)at    t>erabf&ttmt 

(oerfe^U)  bad  ®elb  ^u  bringen. 
®ie  ^ben  3^te  SRet^e  t>erfeblt. 
@ie  ^aben  t>erfeblt/  biefen  S^^orgett 

5U  mic  lu  fommen. 
bie  SReibe. 


7b  hear. 
To  hear  of  some  one. 
Have  you  heard  of  my  friend  ? 

I  have  heard  of  him. 
Of  whom  have  you  heard  ? 
Have  yon  heard  nothing  new  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  arrived. 


^6ren. 

fBon  Semanbem  ^6ren. 

^aben  @ie  t>on  tneinem  S^eunbe 

de^brt  ? 
2^  ^a^i  t>on  tbm  ge^brt. 
$Bon  tt)em  ^aben  @ie  ge^brt  ? 
^aben  @ie  nid)td  9leue6  ge^brt? 
2^  ^6re/  baf  2^x  SSater  andefom^ 

men  ift. 


To  assure.  \   SSerfic^ern  (governs  the  dat.). 

Obs.  The  verb  oerffdyern  requires  the  dative  of  the  person,  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  conjunction  baf  /  expressed  or  understood ;  otherwise  it 
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takes  the  accusative  of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the 
dative  of  the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 


I  assure  you  of  my  assistance. 


7b  happen — happened. 


To  happen,  to  meet  with. 

The  fortune,  happiness, 

the  misfortune, 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 


Are  there  many  horses  in  this 
village  ? 

There. 
There  is  not  a  single  good  horse 
there. 

The  village, 
single. 


Are  there  many  learned  men  in 

France  ? 
There  are  a  good  many  there. 
There  are  no  apples  this  year. 


To  be  of  use,  to  be  good. 

To  be  good  for  something. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 

It  is  good  for  nothing. 
The  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
the  fault,  the  defect, 


2^   t>erftd)ere  @ie  meine6    S3ei^ 

flanbe^. 
Z^  t>et{td)ere  3^nen  meinen  SBet^ 

ftanb. 


®cfd)c^cn*— 9ef(%e^)en.  {Obs. 
A.  Lesson  XLVII.)  Imperf. 
0cfd)o^). 

SBibecfa^ren*— wiberfQ(^rcn. 

Imperf.  wiberfu^r. 
SSegegnen  (has  fepn  *  for  its  aux- 
iliary). 

bad  &liLd  y 

ba6  Unglflct. 

(S6  ifl  ein  groped  Ungtuct  gefd^e^n. 

@6  ifl  i^m  ein  grofeS  UnglAct  U^ 

gegnet  (wiberfa^ren). 
^(^  bin  3^rem  93tubec  begegnet. 


®ibt   eg  oiel    ^ferbe    in    biefem 
SDorfe  ? 

Dafelbfl  or  ha. 

@6  gibt  fein  ein^igcd  %uM  9)ferb 

bafelbft. 
bad  iDorf  i 
einjig. 


®iht  ed  met  ©ele^rte  in  grants 

teid^? 
@d  gibt  fe^t  t>iele  ba. 
@d  gibt  f eine  2(epfel  biefed  3a^r. 


Sougen. 

3u  Qtwai  taugen. 

^oju  taugt  bad?  (Obs.  C.  Lesson 

LIV.  and  Rule  above.) 
@d  taugt  au  9{id)td. 
bet  IXaugenid)t^  i 
ber  S^^ler, 
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Is  the  stuff  which  you  have  bought  i  3fl  bee  ^eu^/  ben  @te  getauft  j^htni 

good  ?  I      gut. 

No.  it  i.  good  for  nothing.  j  ^^j„^  „  ^.^ 

No,  it  IS  worth  nothing.  J  i«       -^ 

EXERCISES. 
150. 

I  do  not  see  my  gloves  ;  where  are  they  ? — They  are  lying  in 
the  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it  ? — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done 
with  your  money  ?—  1  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (bamit). — 
What  has  the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  ? — He  has  made  a  table 
and  two  chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth 
which  you  gave  him  ? — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (ffit  with 
the  accus.)  your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done 
with  the  flour  which  you  sold  him  ? — He  has  made  bread  of  it 
for  you  and  me. — Have  the  horses  been  found  ? — They  have  been 
found. — Where  have  they  been  found  ? — They  have  been  found 
behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  (Lesson  LI  I.)  of  the  river. — 
Have  you  been  seen  by  anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. 
— Have  you  passed  by  anybody  ? — 1  passed  by  the  side  of  you, 
and  you  did  not  see  me. — Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  ? 
— Na  one  has  passed  by  the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XLIX.)  any  one? — I  do  expect  my 
cousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for  (Obs.  C,  Lesson  LIV.  and  Rule,  page  223)? 
— He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anything  ? — I  am 
waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  his  money  7 
— He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage)  here 
(f^iec  t>orbei)  7 — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — 
Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  ? — He  has  passed 
there  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What  do  you  spend  your  time 
in  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  ?— He  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing. 
— Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  ? — He  is  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing. — 
What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  ? — 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  riding 
on  horseback  ? — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  ? — 
They  spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you 
owe  me  ? — I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  our  bailiff  has  failed  to  bring 
me  my  money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  me  ? — You 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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failed  to  come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without 
you. — Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuff  which  you  bought 
at  his  house  (bei  if)tn)  ? — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  me. — Has  he 
sold  it  you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  it  me,  on  the  contrary,  for 
cash. — Do  you  know  those  men  ? — I  do  not  know  them  ;  but  I 
think  that  they  (ed)  are  good-for-nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning  ? — The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of 
the  officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  7 — I  have  not  heard  of  him. 
— Have  you  heard  of  my  brothers  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  them. 
— Of  whom  has  your  cousin  heard? — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to 
whom  a  misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not 
done  (d^niad^t)  the  exercises  ? — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done 
them. — What  have  you  done  with  my  book  7 — I  assure  you  that 
I  have  not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  7 — I  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already  ? — 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. — ^Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ?— I  can- 
not wait,  for  I  have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard 
new  7 — I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of 
his  assistance? — He  has  assured  me  of  it  (beffen/  Obs.  Lesson 
XVIII.) — What  has  happened  to  you  7 — A  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  me. — What  ? — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy, 
who  has  given  me  a  blow  with  his  stick.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

@ieben  unb  fed^jigfle  Section. 


How  long  is  it  since  ? 
It  is  long  since. 


98ie  lange  ifl  ed  f(l[)on/  bap  ? 
@d  ifl  f4)on  lan^e,  bap. 


Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  ? 

It  is  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time) 
since  I  breakfasted. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break- 
fasted. 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  aga 


3ft  ed  fd)on  lan^t,  bap  @tc  gefrfi^ 

flfidt  t)aUn  ? 
(Sd  tfl  no(^  nid^t  lan^tt  bap  idj  qi^ 

frfi^fl&ctt  ^abe. 
@<  ifl  fd)on  ft^r-  (ange^  bap  id^  ge^ 

Sd^  ^abe  9or  einec  @tunbe  gefrfl^ 
flfi(!t. 

0^5.  A.  In  speaking  of  time  the  word  ©tunbc/  hour  \  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  not  the  word  Vi^Xt  wluch  signifies  watch. 


Two  hours  ago. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  ? 

How  long  is  it  since  you    saw 

him? 
I  saw  him  a  year  ago. 

Two  years  ago. 

An  hour  and  a  half  ago. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 


$Bor  jm  @tunben. 

3fl  ed  fc^on  tangc/  bap  ®ie  i^n  ge* 

fe^en  ^aben  ? 
SBte  (ange  i^  ti,  bap  @{e  t^n  ge« 

fe^en  ^aben? 
3(^  i^abc  i()n  t>oc  einem  3a^re  ge- 

ff^en. 
SBor  swei  3a^ren. 
S3oc  anbert()a(b  @$tunben. 
SSor  britt^lb  etunben. 


Is  it  long  since  you  came  to  France  ? 
Have  you  been  long  in  France  ? 


3fl   ti   fd)on  (ange^  baP  eit  in 

grant ceidt)  ftnb  ? 
t  €finb  ^e  fc^on  lange  in  grants 
reid^)? 

He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three    r  f  ^^  ^fl  f^^^  ^^^i  Sa^ren  in  $arid. 
years.  1  f  ^^  ifl  \^on  breiSa^re  in  i)an<. 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  here?  i  SSie  lange  ijt  ed/  bap  er  ^ier  war? 
He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.  '  (St  wax  t>oc  mer^e^n  Sagen  ^ier. 


It  is  but  a  year  since.  |  (5<  ifl  erfl  ein  Sa^o  bap. 

Obs,  B.  Bui  is  translated  by  nur  (Lesson  XXI.)  when  it  relates  to  a 
quantity,  and  by  erfl  when  to  time. 


'  Dit  C^tunbe^  the  hour,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the  plural. 

q2 
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It  is  more  than  a  year  since. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since. 
I  have  been  living  here  these  two 

years. 
How  long  have   you    had   that 

horse? 
I  have  already  had  it  these  five 

years. 
It  is   already  more    than    three 

months  since. 
I  have  not  seen  him /or  a  year. 


Soon,  almost, 

A  few  hours  ago. 

Half  an  hour  ago. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 


I  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty 

times. 
More  than  a  hundred  times. 


Since, 

How  long? 

How  long  has  he  been  here  ? 
These  three  days. 
This  month. 

To  cost. 


Q,i  ifl  l&nger  aU  ein  3a^C/  bof. 
@d  ftnb  !aum  fedftd  9){onate/  baf . 
ed  finb  ungefdjr  jn>ei  Sa^re /  baf. 
e«  ift  balb  ein  3at)r,  baf. 
t  3d&  wo^ne  feit  jwci  Sa^^ren  1^\a, 

t  SSie  (ange  ^aben  ®ie  ba<  |)ferb  ? 

t  Z^  ^abe  ed  fd^on  fflnf  3a^re. 

C^d  finb  fc^on  me^c  M  brei  Stonate^ 

baf. 
%^  \^aU  i^n  in  etnem  Saf^re  nf^t 

fiefcjfn. 


S3alb. 

SSor  einigen  ®tunben. 
$Boc  einer  ^Iben  @tunbf. 
$Bor  einer  SSiertetflunbe. 


3d^  \iaht  i()n  me^c  aU  ^toanaigmal 

gefe^en. 
!Re^c  al<  ^unbertmal. 


®eit  (a  preposition  governing  the 

dative), 
t  @eit  wann? 

t  ©eit  wonn  ijl  er  ^ier  ? 
t  @eit  brei  Sagen. 
t  ®eit  einem  SXonate. 


Soften  (is  an  impersonal  verb 
governing  the  dative  of  the 
person). 

SBieoiel  !oftet  3^nen  biefetf  93ud^? 


How  much  does  this  book  cost 
you? 

It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a    f  ®«  ^^^*  "'^^  ^«^|^^^^  ^^^let. 
Y^^f^  <  (Sd  foftet  mtr  brei  unb  etnen  f^U 

t-      ben  Sbaler. 

{liefer  2if4  fo^et  if^m   a^tf^alb 
®u(ben. 
iDiefer  Slifd)  foflet  i^m  fteben  unb 
einen  (>alben  ®utbetu 
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Oftf.  C.  The  adjective  ^olb/  half,  is  declined  when  before  a  substan- 
tive; but  it  is  not  declined  in  fractional  numbers,  as  anbert^lb/  one 
and  a  half,  compounded  of  anbcr/  other,  and  ^a(b/  half;  britt^lb^  two 
and  a  half,  compounded  of  bet  britte/  the  third,  and  i^alb,  half. 


Th  purchase  (to  buy). 

What  have  you  purchased  to-day? 

I  have  purchased  three  pair  of 
shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots. 

Have  you  purchased  anything  to- 
day? 

Obs.  D,  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and  quantities,  as  well  as 
the  word  9)2ann^  man,  meaning  a  soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural, 
when  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number. 


@in!aufen. 

SBa6  f^aben  ®te  ^eute  eingeEauft? 
^d)  \)abi  brei  ^aar  ©c^u^e  unb  imd 

^aav  ®tiefe(  eingefauft  ? 
^^aben  ®ie  ^eute  Sttpadeingefauft? 


My    father  has    bought    twenty 

pounds  of  sugar. 
Three  quires  of  paper. 
A  regiment  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  pound  (weight). 

the  dozen, 

the  pair, 
the  qiiire  of  paper, 
the  foot  (measure), 

the  inch, 

the  regiment, 

the  ring, 

the  picture. 


fSSttin  S3ater  t)at  3n>anii9  ^funb 

3uctcr  0c!auft. 
J)rci  a3ud)'»PQpicr. 
@in  SRediment  oon  taufenb  ^ann. 
bad  9funb  5 
bad  iDu^enb  i 
bad  9aar  i 
bad  S3ud^  9apier ) 
bet  Suf /  bet  &^uf)  i 
ber  3oa  i 
bad  Sflegiment  i 
ber  dUn^  $ 
bad  Q5em&lbe. 


EXERCISES. 
153. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  ? — I  have  several  times 
been  there. — Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ? — There  is  not  a  single 
one  in  it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ? — I  have  been 
there  once. — Are  there  many  learned  men  there? — There  are 
many  there,  but  they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there 
many  studious  children  in  that  village  ? — There  are  some,  but 
there  are  also  others  who  will  not  study. — Are  the  peasants  of 
this  village  able  to  read  and  write  ? — Some  are  able  to  read, 
others  to  write  and  not  to  read,  and  many  both  to  read  and  to 
write ;  there  are  a  few  who  are  neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. 
— Have  you  done  the  exercises  ? — We  have  done  them. — Are 
there  any  faults  in  them  ? — There  are  no  faults  in  them,  for  we 
have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your  friend  many  children  ? — 
He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  for  ho 
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mil  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his  time  ? — He  spends 
his  time  in  plajring  and  running. — Why  does  his  fkther  not  pun- 
ish him  ? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish  him. — ^What  have 
you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought  ? — I  have  thrown  it 
away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing.— Have  you  thrown  away  your 
apples  ? — I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very  good,  so  that  I 
have  eaten  them. 

154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ? — These  four  years. — Has  your 
brother  been  long  in  London? — He  has  been  there  these  ten 
years. — Is  it  long  since  you  dined  ? — It  is  long  since  I  dined, 
but  not  long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  f 
— It  is  two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a 
letter  from  your  father  ? — It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one. — 
How  long  is  it  since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who 
is  in  Germany  ? — It  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it 
long  since  you  spoke  to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  ? 
— It  is  not  long  since  I  spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  parents  ? — It  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  them. — Has  the 
son  of  my  friend  been  living  long  in  your  house  7 — He  has  been 
living  there  a  fortnight  (oietie^^n  ISage). — How  long  have  you  had 
these  books  ? — I  have  had  them  these  three  months. — How  long 
is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  ? — It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
he  set  out. — What  is  become  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so 
well  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great 
while  since  I  saw  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer 
who  gave  your  friend  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  I  heard  of  him. — How  long  have  you  been  learning 
German  ? — I  have  been  learning  it  only  these  three  months. — 
Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it  ? — You  see  that  I  am  beginning 
to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of  the  French  noblemen  been 
learning  it  long  ? — They  have  been  learning  it  these  five  years, 
and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — Why  can  they  not  speak 
it  ? — They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — 
Why  do  they  not  learn  it  well  ? — They  have  not  a  good  master, 
so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

155. 
Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German 
with  (bet)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  ? — I  have  not 
seen  him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  7 
— It  ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XLIX.  Note  4.)  ago. — How  long 
is  it  since  those  children  drank  7 — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago. — How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  ? — He  has 
been  there  this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  ? — I 
saw  him  more  than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — ^When  did 
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you  meet  my  brother  ? — I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did 
you  meet  him? — In  (auf)  the  great  square  (^lat)  before  the 
theatre. — Did  he  do  you  any  harm  ? — He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he 
is  a  very  good  boy. — Has  your  son  long  been  able  to  read  ? — Thesie 
two  days  only. — With  (bci)  whom  has  he  learnt  it? — He  has 
learnt  it  with  (bet)  the  German  tutor. —  How  long  have  you  been 
spending  your  time  in  studying  ? — Nearly  these  twenty  years. — 
Have  you  purchased  anything  to-day  ? — I  have  purchased  some- 
thing.— What  have  you  bought  ? — I  have  bought  three  casks  of 
wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar. — Have  you  not  bought  any 
stockings  ? — I  have  bought  nine  pair  of  them. — Have  you  also 
bought  handkerchiefs  ? — I  have  bought  two  dozen  of  them. — Why 
have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  ? — I  could  not  buy  anything 
more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  there  many  soldiers  in 
your  country? — There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand  men  there. 
•—How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  money  ? — You  have  kept 
it  almost  a  year.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

7i6)t  unb  fec^jigfle  Section. 


Just  now. 
I  have  just  seen  your  brother. 

He  has  just  written. 

The  men  have  just  arrived. 


®o  eben. 

3(i)  ^abe  fo  eben  S^ttn  Stuber  ge^ 

feben. 
(Sc  ^at  fo  eben  gefd^ncben. 
jDie  Seute  ftnb  fo  eben  ongef ommen. 


To  spend  money. 
How  much  have  you  spent  to-day  ? 

To  spend  {to  eat,  to  consume). 

What  am  I  to  pay  ? 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the 

inn? 
He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to 

live  upon. 

7b  squander,  to  diss^^ate, 
to  lavish. 

He  has  squandered  all  his  wealth. 

The  landlord*  the  innkeeper, 
the  wealth,  the  fortune, 
entire,  whole. 


2Cudgcben*. 

{(Bieoiet  ^ben  6ie  ^ute  an^Qt^ 
ben? 

Serje^ren. 

tSBa<^abeid^t>erse^rt? 

t  SBieoiel  i^at  tx  hti  hem  SSirt^ 

t  @r  f^at  ben  ^onot  fun^ig  Z^aUx 
SU  oer^e^ren. 

IBerfc^wenben. 

(&t  ifat  fein  ganged  (Bcrmbden  oer^ 

fcbwenbct 
ber  mxt^  i 
hat  SBermbgen  i 
gan). 


What  countryman  are  you  ? 

From  Venice. 
From  London. 
I  am  from  Dresden. 


{ 


t  SBo^ec  ftnb  Qit  ?    S^  ftnb  ®ie 

bee? 
fSa<  ffic  ein  Sanbtfmann  *  ftnb  &ie? 
SBon  (aud)  SBenebtg. 
83on  (au<)  bonbon. 
2di  bin  au<  )Dre<ben. 


>  The  plural  of  bee  Sanb^mann/  the  countryman,  one  of  the  same 
country,  is  Sonbtleute.  Its  feminine  is  Sanbtm&nninn^  countrywoman, 
a  woman  of  the  same  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
ber  Sanbmann^  the  countryman,  farmer,  rustic  the  plural  of  which  is 
£anbl(ute. 


i 
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Obs,  A,  The  syllable  ec  is  the  characteristic  terminatioii  of  the  mas* 
cttline  gender',  and  signifies  the  person  that  performs  or  is  accustomed 
to  perform  the  thing  expressed  by  the  verb,  lliis  syllable,  joined  to 
the  name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  denoting  the  man 
bom  in  such  a  town  or  country.    Ex. 


He  is  a  saddler, 
a  baker, 
a  locksmith, 
the  lock, 
the  saddle, 
the  key. 
He  is  from  Berlin. 
Are  you  an  Englishman  ? 


Whence  do  you  come  ? 
I  come  from  Paris. 


Gr  ift  ein  QattUt  i 
ein  SB&cter  *  i 
ein  @(lt}lo|[ec  i 

ber  battel  i 

bet  ®4l&ffel. 

t  (&t  ift  ein  SBerliner. 

6inb  eie  ein  (Sndt&nbec  ? 


{SBo^cc  f  ommen  Gie  ? 
$So  fommenGie^? 
I  34  Comme  9on  |>ari0. 


7b  #froe,  to  uxnt  ipoii. 

7b  serve  some  one,  or  to  wait 

tg^  some  one. 
7b  6e  til  on^s  service. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  ? 

Does  he  serve  you  well  ? 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use). 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  like  it 

It  will  not  do  for  me. 


{ 


} 


2)ienen  (governs  the  dative). 
SBebienen  (governs  the  accusa- 
tive). 
3emanbem  bienen. 

S3ei  3emanbem  bienen. 

^t  er  bei  3^nen  gebient? 

SBebient  er  eu  gut  ? 

&t  bebient  mid^  fe^t  gut 

t  jDa<  bient  su  fHid^H. 

t  Stann  id^  Sf^nen  bamit  bienen  ? 

f  ^omit  ift  mic  nid^ft  gebient. 


7b  spoil. 


Thou  spoilest — ^he  spoils. 


Serberben  *  (verb  act.  and  neut. 

irreg.). 
3u  ®4anben  mad)en  (a  vulgar 

expression). 

idvL  oerbirbfl^  er  oecbirbt.  (Imperf. 
oerbarb.) 


'  This  is  the  reason  why  most  substantives  of  this  termination  are  of 
the  masculine  gender.  (See  my  Treatise  on  the  gender  of  substantives 
in  "  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method,"  and  pages  3,  4,  Method, 
Part  II.) 

*  Derived  from  bacten^  to  bake. 


J 
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You  ha^e  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  be  spoiled  my  bat  ? 
lb  damage. 

That  bat  fiu  you  well. 
How  does  tbis  bat  fit  me  ? 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  cbarming. 

Admirably. 


6ie  ^ben  mdn  Sud)  i»erberbt. 
SXein  %udt)  i^  oerborben  Ou  &(^n« 

ben  gema^t). 
^t  er  meinen  ^ut  t>ecberbt  (^u 

@^(banben  Qtmad^)  ? 
SSefcb&bigen. 


jDiefer  «^ut  fle^t  S^nen  gut 
aBtefle^tmicbiefer«&ut? 
Gt  fle^t  Sbnen  n^t  gut. 
2Ctterlieb|l  *. 
SBunberf(l[)6n. 


7b  dress,  to JU,  to  Mit  weU,       |  Itleiben. 

02».  B,  Tbe  verb  f  leibcn/  wben  it  signifies  toJU,  to  sit  weU,  is  neu- 
ter, and  governs  tbe  dative ;  but  wben  it  means  to  dress,  to  dotke,  it  is 
active  and  governs  tbe  accusative. 


Tbat  bat  fits  you  admirably  well. 

Tbat  coat  fits  bim. 

My  fotber  dotbes  me. 

God  dotbes  tbe  poor. 

Tbe  man  with  tbe  blue  coat. 

How  was  tbe  child  dressed  ? 

It  was  dressed  in  green. 


iDiefec  ^ut  f (eibet  Sf^nen  aQfrttebft 

jDtefet  9tod  f leibet  i^m  dut. 

flXein  fBattx  f leibet  mi^. 

®ott  f leibet  bie  Vcmen. 

^er  95tann  mit  bem  blauen  Itleibe. 

$Sie  war  baS  Jtinb  gefleibet? 

t  <S0  toat  gcfin  gef  leibet 


How  large  ? 

Of  what  sise  ? 
How  high  ?  of  what  height  ? 
How  deep  ?  of  what  depth  ? 
Of  what  height  is  bis  bouse  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 


\  mt  dto§  ? 


Gie^od^? 
mt  tief  ? 

SB3iet^o4iflfein^u<? 
a^  ifl  uneef&()r  breifig  %\it  (o^. 
(Lesson  LXVII.  Obs.  D.) 


True, 

Is  it  true  tbat  bis  bouse  has  been 

burnt? 
It  is  true. 

Is  it  not?  (meaning.  Is  it  not  true ?) 
Tbe  philosopher. 


3ft  c0  toaf)Xt  baf  fein  «^u0  obge^ 

branntifl? 
(S$  ifl  wai^t  ? 
t9li(btwaf^t? 
bet  SQkltweife^  ber  ${Klofopt^  (gen. 

en.). 


*  TCttec  is  tbe  genitive  plural  of  tbe  word  aS,  all.    It  is  sometimes 
thus  joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  it  more  strength. 
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EXERCISES. 

156. 

Who  is  the  roan  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? — He  is  a  learned 
man. — ^What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought  ? — He  has  brought 
the  boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men 
that  have  just  arrived  ? — They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country 
are  they  ? — They  are  firom  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has 
just  started  ? — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away 
(oerf(^nbct)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — What  countryman  are 
you  ? — I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — ^Wilt  thou 
go  for  the  locksmith  ? — Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ? — He 
(berfelbe)  must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging 
to  my  room  (ben  mcine«  3tmmer«)« — Where  did  your  uncle  dine 
yesterday  7 — He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he 
spend  ? — He  spent  three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to 
live  upon  7 — He  has  two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. 
— Must  I  go  for  the  saddler  7 — You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must 
mend  the  saddle. — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  7 —  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — How  were  they  dressed  7 
— Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and 
several  in  red. 

157. 
Who  are  those  men  7 — The  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  my 
neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose 
son  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick. — Who  is  the 
man  with  the  green  coat  7 — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  you 
from  Berlin  7 — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have 
your  children  spent  to  day  7 — They  have  spent  but  little  ;  they 
have  spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  7 — He 
does  serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — ^Are  you  willing 
to  take  this  servant  7 — I  am  willing  to  take  him,  if  he  will  serve 
me. — Can  I  take  this  servant  7 — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has 
served  me  very  well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you  7 
— It  is  but  two  months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  7 — He 
has  served  me  (for)  six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a 
year  (bed  Sabred)  7 — I  gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  cloth- 
ing him. — Did  he  board  (a§)  with  (bef )  you  7 — He  did  board  with 
me. — What  did  you  give  him  to  eat  7 — I  gave  him  whatever  (t>on 
TiUtmi  vxLi)  I  ate. — Were  you  pleased  with  him  7 — I  was  much 
(feffr)  pleased  with  him.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-NINTH   LESSON, 

Slcun  unb  fcdjijigflc  gectlon. 


7b  tnut  with. 

To  entrust,  to  confide,  to  commit  m 
confidence. 

I  trust  yoa  with  my  money. 
He  has  trusted  me  with  his  money. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one. 


2Cnt>ertratten. 
ISertcauen. 

34  ocrtraue  3^nen  mein  ®elb  an. 
&x  i)at  mix  fein  ®elb  anoertraut. 
34  oertraue  3^nen  ein  ©e^eimnif . 
t  @i4  3emanbein  oertrauen. 


The  secret. 
To  keep  anything  secret. 

I  have  kept  it  secret. 

Secret  (adjective). 


ba6  ©ebeimnif  (plur.  e '). 
@tmad  ge^eim  ^Uen. 

Imperf.  ^ielt. 
34  ^^^^  ed  deffeim  de^alten. 
©e^eitn. 


To  pity. 

With  all  my  heart. 

Do  you  pity  that  man  ? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 


fiScfUgen. 

t  $Bon  dan^em  •^erjen. 

fiSeflagen  @ie  biefen  fO^ann? 

34  beltage  i^n  oon  ganiem  ^er^en. 


7b  offer — offered. 


I  offer  it  you. 


Xnbieten*— angeboten. 
Imperf.  bot. 

34  biete  e6  3^nen  an. 


For. 


To  take  care  of  something. 


I    Sfic  (a  preposition  governing  the 
I        accusative). 

{©orge  ffic  @tioad  tragen  *. 
(Stwad  in  2C4t  ne^men*. 

To  take  care  of  it      {     Jjgj  ^^f  T*'"     }  i^n       H  btfotatn. 

To  take  care  of  the  hat  2)<n  «&ut  in  2C4t  ne^men  *. 

Imperf.  na^m. 
9le^men  ®ie  3<^re  Jtleiber  in  2C4t  ? 
t  34  ne^me  fte  in  2C4t 


Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes  ? 
I  do  take  care  of  them. 


'  Neuter  nouns  terminating  in  9/  add  e  to  all  cases  of  the  plural, 
without  softening  the  radical  vowel.  (See  "  Introductory  Book,"  and 
page  7,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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Ob$.  A.  There  are  in  German  many  rabstantivee,  adverbs,  and 
other  words  and  expressions  which  form  one  signification  with  the  verb, 
as :  audmenbid  Utmn,  to  learn  by  heart  >;  gem  effen  */  to  like  to  eat 
(Lesson  LVI.) ;  fd)Ulbtd  fepn  */  to  owe  (Lesson  XL1X.),  &c.  These  are 
placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson  XXVIL),  but  are 
never  joined  to  the  verb. 

Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  ?  (  ®^"««  ®^5  ^^'  ."^tl"  ^''^  ^''^*"  '^ 
'  '  I  SffioUen  eie  mein  ?)ferb  beforgen » ? 

I  will  take  care  of  it.  (  3«  »itt  bafftr  fotfien 

To  take  care.  |  Gorgeii/  beforgen. 


The  merchant  of  Hamburgh.         |  ^Der  ^ambttrger  Jtaufmann. 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  generally  expressed  by 
an  adjective.  This  is  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  et  to  the  name, 
and  is  indeclinable.    Ex. 

Singular.  Plural. 

{NoM.    bet  Seipiiget  @tubent    — bie  "1 
Gbn.     be6  8etp}tger  ©tubenten— bet    I     eeipiiget 
Dat.     bem  Seipsiger  @tubenten — ben    \    ^tubenten. 
Ace.      ben  £eipiiget  ©tubenten — bie  J 


The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London, 
the  citizen  of  Paris, 
the  beer  of  Strasburg, 


bet  Sonbonet  fiSfitget  i 
bet  ^arifet  fiSiirgeti 
ia^  @tradbutget  fiSiet. 


EXERCISES. 

158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country  ? — There  are  as 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? — It  fits  you 
very  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother? — It  fits  him 
admirably. — Is  your  brother  as  tall  (gtof )  as  you  ? — He  is  taller 
than  I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is 
five  feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  land- 
lord ? — It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well  deep  ? — Yes,  Sir,  for 
it  is  fifty  feet  deep  — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your 
father's  service  ? — They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more 
than  three  years. — Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has 
been  there  nearly  six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — No- 

'  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  construction  is  not 
altogether  unusual  in  English. 

*  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  the  best. 
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body  has  spoiled  it,  for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of 
it. — Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  has  arrived  ? — I  assure  you  that  he 
has  arrived. — Is  it  true  that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his 
assistance  f — I  assure  you  that  it  is  true. — Is  it  true  that  the  six 
thousand  men  whom  we  were  expecting  have  arrived  ?— I  have 
heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  us  ? — I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for 
I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother  drink  a  glass  (of)  wine  ? — 
He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  just  drunk. — Do  you 
throw  away  your  hat  ? — I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me 
admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  sell 
it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many  learned  men 
in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (ni(^t  toa^r)  ?  asked  Cuvier  a  man  firom 
Berlin  (ber  SSerlinec).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there, 
answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

159. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him,  because  he  has 
trusted  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh  with  his  money,  and  the  man 
(biefer)  will  not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with 
anything  f — I  do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already 
kept  anything  from  you  (Sj^nen  (5t»a«  bc^alten)? — I  have  never 
trusted  him  with  anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything 
from  me. — Will  you  trust  my  father  with  your  money  ?— I  will 
trust  him  with  it — What  secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  ? 
— I  cannot  entrust  you  with  that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me, 
for  be  has  desired  (bitten  •)  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you 
entrust  with  your  secrets  ? — I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  Uiat 
nobody  knows  them. — Has  your  brother  been  rewarded  f — He 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  punished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it 
secret,  for  no  one  knows  it« — What  has  happened  to  him  ? — I 
will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to 
keep  it  secret.— Do  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ? — I  pro- 
mise you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTIETH  LESSON. 

©{ebiigjle  Section* 


Each  man. 
Each  child. 
Every  one. 
The  whole  world. 


3ebec  a3tenf4 
3ebe«  Jtinb. 
Sebermann. 
)D{e  ganse  fBelt. 


Every  one,  every  hody. 


Obs,  A,  3ebermann  adds  i  in  the  genitive,  and  remains  invariable  in 
the  other  cases,  thus : 

{NoM,  Sebermann. 
Gbn^  3ebennann6. 
Dat.  Sebermann. 
Ace.  Sebermann. 

Every  thing  (meaning  all).  |   TCUed. 

Obs,  B,  TUliit  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the  neuter  gender, 
and  written  with  a  capital  letter  i  Ex. 


He  knows  every  thing. 

I  have  seen  alL 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing. 


@r  fann  UViti, 

S(^  ^be  ZUU  gefe^en. 

t(Sr  ifl  su  2Cttem  }u  gebtaud^n. 


Obt,  C.  ©an}/  whole,  enture,  is  used  with  the  article,  but  aQ/  all,  is 
never  used  with  it. 

The  whole  town.  I  }Die  danje  @tabt 

The  whole  society.  |  jDte  gan^e  ©efeUfd^ft. 

His  whole  wealth. 
All  his  fortune. 


I  Gein  ganaed  fiSermbgen. 


The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to 

walk  in), 
the  concert, 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking), 
There  were  many  people  in  the 

walk  (at  the  concert), 


ber  @y>a}iery>la(  i 

hai  (Soncert  i 
ber  @y>aiierdang. 

m  waren  i}ie(  Seute  auf  bem  &pa* 
iietplafte  (im  (Soncert). 


I  have  cut  his  finger. 

He  has  cut  my  leg. 

Has  he  cut  oflT  his  finger  ? 
He  has  cut  it  oflT. 

Entirely. 


tS4  ^A^e  i^n  in  ben  ginger  ge^ 

f^nitten. 
t  (Sr  ^t  mi(^  in  bad  83etn  gefc^nit* 

ten. 
J^t  er  i^m  ben  ginger  abgefc^nitten? 
^t  f)at  i^n  i^m  abgef^nitten. 
®&n)li(^. 
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7b  6rtfi^  along  with  one. 
Have  you  come  quite  alone  ? 

Obs,  D.  HMtixit  as  a  conjunction, 
M/  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men 

along  with  me. 
He  has  brought  all  his  men  along 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother 

along  with  you  ? 
I  have  brought  him  along  with  me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring 

me  the  horse  ? 

The  groom. 


aXitbringen*. 

®inb  @ie  gan^  attein  gefommen  ? 

has  the  same  signification  as  a^tXi 

m 

9lein/  xit  \^a\>t  aVa  meine  Seute  mxH 

9ebrad)t. 
@r  ^at  atle  feine  Seute  mitgebta^t 

^aben  @te  3t)ten  SSruber  mitees 

brac^t  ? 
3c^  ^be  i^n  mttgebrad)!. 
•^aben  ®ie  bem  StaUtnec^t  gefagt/ 

mtr  bad  $ferb  ju  bringen  ? 
ber  ®tatt{ne(^t. 


A«ir. 


Near  me. 


Near  the  fire. 


Near  the  castle. 
Where  do  you  live  ? 
I  live  near  the  castle. 
What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire? 


Unweit/  in  bee  9l&^e    (govern 
the  genitive). 

iBei  (governs  the  dative). 

91  e ben  (governs  the  dative  and 
accusative). 
I  9leben  mir  (rest). 
r  S3ei  bem  geuer. 
<  Urn  geuer. 
t-  SSor  bem  geuer. 

Unmeit  beg  @d}lo|fed  ^ 

SSo  mobnen  @ie  ? 

3(^  mo^ne  unweit  be6  6$(^lo{feg. 

9Ba«  t^uen  @ie  bei  bem  genet? 


To/fll^ 

lliou  fallest— he  falls. 
Fallen. 
Fell.  (Imperf.) 


gallen  (takes  feipn  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

jDu  fauft-er  \m. 

^^efaQen. 

giet. 


To  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall). 

Has  he  dropt  anything  ? 
He  has  not  dropt  anything. 


gallen  taffen*. 

«f>at  er  @tn>ad  fallen  (aJTen  ? 
@r  \^aX  9li(bt«  fallen  lajfen. 


To  hinder ,  to  prevent. 
You  hinder  me  from  sleeping. 


SSer^tnbern. 

®te  oerbinbern  mid^  ju  fd^tafcn. 


)Da6  ®(^lof  /  the  castle,  is  declined  exactly  like  bad  ©c^lop/  the  lock. 
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EXERCISES. 
160. 
Whom  do  you  pity  ? — I  pity  your  friend. — Why  do  you  pity 
him  ? — I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 
pity  anybody  ? — They  pity  nobody. — Do  you  offer  me  anything  ? 
— I  offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  ? — 
He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To  whom  do  you  offer  those 
fine  horses  ? — I  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. — Do  you  offer 
that  fine  carriage  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou 
offer  thy  pretty  little  dog  to  these  good  children  ? — I  do  offer  it 
to  them,  for  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart. — ^What  have  the 
citizens  of  Strasburg  offered  you  ? — They  have  offered  me  good 
beer  and  salt  meat  (gefaljened  S(eifd^). — To  whom  do  you  offer 
money  ? — I  offer  some  to  those  Parisian  citizens  who  have 
assured  me  of  their  assistance. — Will  you  take  care  of  my 
clothes  ? — 1  will  take  care  of  them. — Wilt  thou  take  care  of  my 
hat  ? — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking  care  of  the  book 
which  I  lent  you  7 — I  am  taking  care  of  it. — Will  this  man  take 
care  of  my  horse  ? — He  virill  take  care  of  it. — Who  will  take 
care  of  my  servant  ? — The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. — Does 
your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  ? — He  does  take  care  of 
them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  ? — He  is  taking  care  of 
them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer? — I  have  never  drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since  you 
ate  Leipzic  bread  ? — It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ? — I  have  not  hurt  him ;  but 
he  has  cut  my  finger. — ^What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  ? — 
With  the  knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given 
that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  ? — Because  he  hindered  me  from 
Bleeping. — Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ? — Nobody 
has  hindered  me  from  writing ;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody 
from  hurting  your  cousin. — Has  your  father  arrived? — Everj^- 
body  says  that  he  has  arrived  ;  but  I  have  hot  seen  him  yet. — 
Has  the  physician  hurt  your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has 
cut  his  finger. — Have  they  cut  off  this  man's  leg  ? — They  have 
cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you  pleased  with  your  servant  ? — I  am 
much  ([e^r)  pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What 
does  he  know  ? — He  knows  every  thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse- 
back ? — He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned  at  last  from  Ger- 
many ? — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought  you  a  fine 
horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  me  ? — He  has  told 
him  to  bring  it  you. — What  do  you  ^ink  (fagen)  of  (ju)  that 
horse  ? — I  think  ([age)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and  (1)  beg 
you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your  time 
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yesterday? — I  went  to  the  public  walk  (ber  Gpajierpla^),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  the 
public  walk  ? — There  were  many  people  there. 

162. 
What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — I  saw  many  people. — What 
did  you  do  i^er  the  concert  ? — J  went  to  the  inn  (bad  SBirt^^nS) 
in  order  to  dine. — Have  you  dined  well? — I  have  dined  very 
well,  but  I  have  spent  too  much. — How  much  have  you  spent  ? 
— I  have  spent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — Is  the  fare  (fpeifet 
man)  good  at  your  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  everything  is  to 
dear,  that  one  must  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  any- 
thing ? — I  have  dropt  nothing ;  but  my  cousin  ^pt  some  mo- 
ney.— Who  picked  it  up  ?— -Some  men  who  were  passing  by 
picked  it  up. — Have  they  returned  it  to  him? — They  have 
returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were  good  people. — Where  were  you 
going  to  when  I  met  you  this  morning  ? — I  was  going  to  my 
uncle. — ^Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  near  the  castle. — What 
news  has  (fagt)  your  uncle  ? — He  has  no  news. — ^What  has  hap- 
pened to  him  ? — A  little  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — Will 
you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  him  ? — I  will  tell  it  you ;  but 
I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise  you  to  tell  it  to  nobody. 
—Will  you  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to  him  ? — He  fell  as 
(aW)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill  ? — He  is  very  ilL — I 
pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  you  succeeded  in 
finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
one. — How  does  it  fit  you  ? — It  fits  me  admirably.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Gin  unb  ftebiigfle  Section. 


Far. 

How  far  ? 
How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Berlin? 
Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  ? 
It  18  &r. 
It  is  not  far. 
How  many  miles  is  it  ? 
It  is  twenty  miles. 

llie  mile. 
It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin. 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 

Berlin  to  Vienna. 


To  Uke  better. 


I  like  better,  thou  likest  better,  he 
likes  better. 

Tlofi. 

I  like  staying  here  better   than 
going  out 


Do  you  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak? 


I  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write.' 


SBeit 

SBte  mett  ? 

SBie  wdt  ift  ed  oon  ^ier  na^  S8erltn? 

3ft  e6  toeit  9on  ^ier  nad)  S3erlin  ? 

(S6  ifl  meit. 

(Sd  ift  nid)t  mit 

^iemel^eilenftnb? 

(Sd  ftnb  itoaniiQ  ^dUn. 

hit  ^txit  (a  feminine  noun^. 

@d  ftnb  beina^e  ^unbert  unb  breiftg 

fO^eiten  oon  ^ier  na^  IBerUn. 
Qi  ftnb  ungef&^r  ^unbert  ^eilen 

oon  S3erlin  nad^  SBten. 


Siebet  mbgen*. 
Part,  past,  0emod)t/ 
Imperf.  moc^te. 

3d)  ma9  Ueber/  bu  madfl  liebet/  er 
mag  liebet. 

TiU,  aH  baf. 

34  m<td  li^^^v  ^^^^  bleiben   aU 

audge^en. 
3(1)  bleibe  lieber  ^iet/  aU  baf  id) 

auSge^e. 
^bgen   @ie   liebet  fd)teiben  aid 

fvte4)en  ? 
@4tetben  @ie  liebet/  aU  baf  @ie 

fy>ted)en  ? 
34  ntag  liebet  fpted^n  aid  f4tei« 

ben. 
34   fY>ted)e   liebet/    aid   baf   i4 

f4teibe. 


1  A  German  mil^is  equal  to  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 
'  Siebet  is  the  comparative  to  getn.    (See  Lessons  XLI.  and  LVI.) 
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He  likes  to  play  better  than  to 

study. 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  beef  better  than  veal. 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 
Do   you  like   bread  better  than 

cheese  ? 
I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the 
'    other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

The  calf. 


(Sr  ma9  Iteber  fpirten  ali  fhibtren.  ^ 

» 

St  t^ut  bribes  gern. 

t3d)  ejfe  Ueber  SKnb:'  al6  StalU 

ffeifd)». 
t  @r  trintt  lieber  S3ier  aU  fEkin. 
\  Sffen  ®ie  lieber  S3rob  aU  it&fe? 

2^  effe  f  cind  oon  beiben  gem. 

34  tnnfe  eben  fo  gem  %t^t  wit 

Jtafee. 
jDoS  iCatb. 


Qittcib,/c»/. 
iSJoio,  slowly. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  I  ? 
I  learn  faster  than  you. 
I  do  not  understand  you,  because 
you  speak  too  fast. 


®ef(^U)inb/  f(^ne(l. 
eangfam. 

(Sx  ift  9efd)tt)inber  aU  id^. 
eernen  ®ie  fo  fc^nell  mie  i^  ? 
34  l^^nc  fd)netter  aU  6ie. 
34  t)erfte^e  @ie  nic^t/  n>ei(  2>U 
fd)neU  fpred)cn. 


Cheap, 

SOio^lfeil. 

Does  he  sell  cheap? 

S$er!aufter  mo^tfeil? 

He  does  not  sell  dear. 

@r  oetfauft  nic^t  tl^euet. 

He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear. 

&x  ^at  mix  \e\)x  t^^euer  oerlauft. 

So. 

So  much. 
I'his  man  sells  every  thing  so  very 
dear,  that  one  cannot  buy  any- 
thing of  him. 


©0. 

®o  oiel. 

SMefer  aXann  Derfauft  VUed  fo 
t^euet/  baf  man  9li4t<  bei  i^m 
faufen  lann. 


In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand  at  the  end 
(Lesson  XLIX.)  when  the  auxiliary  fepn*  or  tperben*/  or  one  of  the 


'  When  two  or  more  compounds  terminate  in  the  same  component 
word,  this  is  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  (g)  is  placed 
after  the  others.  Ex.  bet  @in«  unb  2(u<dang/  the  entrance  and  exit ;  er 
ift  ein  guter  ®pra(!^  unb  @d)teib(el)rer/  he  is  a  good  master  of  languages 
and  of  writing;  8Knb«  unb  @(i)^Pfcnfleif(i)/  beef  and  mutton;  auf«  unb 
fumad^n/  to  open  and  shut ;  instead  of  ber  (Singang  unb  "Ku^^an^  ber 
®pxa^U\)xn  unb  @d)reiblef)rer/  S^inbfleifd)  unb  @d)6p(enfleif4/  aufma^en 
unb  auma^en.   (See  Obs,  E.  page  U,  and  page  254,  Method,  Part  H.) 
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verbs  b6rfen*/  f6nnen*i  (affcn*/  rndgen*/  miiffcn*/  foUen*/  moUen*/  is 
added  to  an  InfiDitive,  it  must  be  placed  immediatdy  after  that  infini- 
tive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 


I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to 

say. 
Yoa  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot 

understand  you. 
I  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to 

speak  to  you. 


^^  tveip   nic^t/   xoai   @te   fagen 

tooUen. 
@ie  fpred)en  fo  fd^neU/  tad  id^  &U 

nid^t  oerfle^en  fann. 
34  t>er1t4re  S^nem  hai  er  @it 

\pve&)tn  mill. 


lb  drink. 
Drank. 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  ? 

I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
What  do  you  drink  in  the  morn- 

mg? 


Sranf.  (Imperf.) 

Srinten  ®te  Zi)tt  ober  JCaffce  ? 
2^  trinte  Uini  oon  betbcn. 

SBad  trinlen  @ie  bed  fRorgend  ? 


EXERCISES. 

163. 
How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ? — It  is  nearly  (beina^e)  a 
hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to 
Hamburg? — It  is  far. — rls.  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna? — It  is 
almost  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it 
further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin  T — It 
is  further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin. — 
How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin  ? — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  here  to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin 
soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go 
this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy  good  books  and  a  good  horse  there  ; 
and  to  see  my  good  friends. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  ? — 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was  there. — Do  you  not  go  to 
Vienna  this  year? — I  do  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  too  far  from  here 
to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  Hamburg  friend  ? — I 
saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by 
heart? — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by  heart;  they  like  reading 
and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — Do  you  like  beer 
better  than  cider? — I  like  cider  better  than  beer. — Does  your 
brother  like  to  play  ? — He  likes  to  study  better  than  to  play. — 
Do  you  like  meat  better  than  bread? — I  like  the  lat^r  better 
than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat? — 
I  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink 
better  than  to  eat. — Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better 
than  fish  ? — He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  you  like  to  write 
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better  than  to  speak? — I  like  to  do  both. — Do  yoa  like  fowl 
better  than  fish? — Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar? — 
I  like  neither. 

164.     . 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea? — He  likes  neither. 
— ^What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  ? — I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  sugar ;  my  father  drinks  good  coffee,  my  younger 
brother  good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — 
Can  you  understand  me? — No,  Sir,  for  you  speax  too  fast* — 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  fepn)  not  to  speak  so  fast  (Iano< 
famec  au  fpre(^n)  ? — I  will  not  speak  so  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to 
me. — Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you? — He 
speaks  so  fast,  that  I  cannot  understand  him.— Can  your  pupils 
understand  you  ? — They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ; 
for  in  order  to  be  understood  one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do 
yon  not  buy  any  thing  of  that  merchant  ? — I  had  a  mind  to  buy 
several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of 
him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — 
Will  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I  will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the 
one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. — Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this 
(one)? — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you  like  going  to  the  theatre 
better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? — I  do  like  going  to  the  concert 
as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre ;  but  I  do  not  like  going  to  the 
public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people  there. — Do  your 
children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? — They  do  not 
like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  German. — Do  they 
like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  ?— They  like  to  do  neither. — 
Do  you  like  mutton  ? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — Do  your 
children  like  cake  better  than  bread  ? — They  like  both. — Has  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many  of 
them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  ? — I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write 
any  more.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON, 

3n)e{  unb  ftebiigfle  Section. 


OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

Whbn  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objective  case  refers  to 
the  same  person  as  the  nominative,  the  verb  is  called  reflective. 

In  reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the  same  person 
as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either  in  the  dative  or  the  accusative, 
according  as  the  verb  governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  third 
person  singular  and  plural  it  is  always  ftc^/  whether  the  verb  governs 
the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 


To  disguise  myself— to  disguise  I  ^id)  oecfteUen— Und  oecfteUen. 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyseIf--to  disguise 

yourselves. 


}Di4  t)erflelUn — &(^  oerftcKen. 


A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

fOHr  oorjleaen— Un<  DocfteUen. 


To  represent  to  myself— to  repre- 
sent to  ourselves. 

To  represent  to  thyself— to  repre- 
sent to  yourselves. 


^ic  DotfleUen — @u(^  ootfteOen. 


THIRD  PERSON  FOR  ALL  GENDERS. 
Singuiar  and  Plural  Datioe  and  Accusative. 


To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre- 
sent to  one's  self. 


&\6)  oerfleUcn— f!4  oorfteOen. 


The  personal  pronoun  of  reflective  verbs  is  placed  after  the  verb 
as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all  other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are 
not  in  the  nominative. 

Ob$,  A.  There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in  EngUsh,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise ;  but  in  German  there  are  many,  as 
for  instance  the  foUowing,  which  govern  the  accusative. 

@id^  freuen. 


To  rejoice. 

To  be  ashamed. 

To  look  back. 


6i4  [(i^&men. 

&id)  umfe^n*.    Imperf.  \af). 
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Do  you  see  yourself  ? 
I  do  see  myself. 
Thou  cuttest  thyself. 
He  cuts  himself. 
I  am  afraid  to  go  thither. 
They  bum  themselves. 

Jbflatter. 

Dost  thou  flatter  thyself? 
I  do  not  flatter  myself. 
We  do  not  flatter  ourselves. 
He  disguises  himself. 
You  represent  to  yourself. 

To  fear  some  one. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebody. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 

I  do  not  fear  him. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid  ? 

Whom  do  you  fear  ? 


To  enjoy  something. 
To   amuse   one's    self 
something. 


ert)en®ie  fid)?  (®€^t3^reu4?) 
3ci)  fe^e  miii). 
^u  fd^neibeft  jDi^. 
@r  fd)neibet  f!(^. 

®ie  brennen  f!d^. 


@(^meid)eln  (governs  the  dative). 

@4meid)elfl  )Du  ;Dir  ? 
3d)  f(^meid)(e  mix  nid)t. 
fS^v  f(^mei4e(n  un6  ni(i)t. 
(St  t>tv9tVit  ftd). 
©ic  jleUen  jtd)  ©or. 


Scmanben  ftvd)Un. 

®i4  ooc  3emanbem  fiirc^ten. 

3d)  ffir(^te  mic^  ntd)t  oor  i^m. 

3d)  fi^r^te  i^n  ni^t. 

S3or  tvem  ffirc^ten  ®te  ftc^? 

SBenffirc^ten  @ie? 


m 


doing 


} 


@i4  aum  ^itt>ertteib  mit  (Stwa^ 
befd)&fti9en. 


To  pass  away  the  time. 

To  drive  away. 

Driven  away. 

Drove  away. 
The  pastime,  the  diversion. 
In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  ? 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 
He  diverts  himself  in  playing. 


©ie  3eit  ocrtreiben*. 
aSertrciben*. 
aSerttieben. 
aSertrieb.  (Imperf.) 
©er  JeitDcrtreib. 

SS^omit  oertreiben  @ie  ft(^  bie  3eit  ? 
3d)  ocrttcibe  mix  bic  ^it  mit  Sefen. 
(Sx  t}ertreibt  ftd)  bie  3eit  mit  @pie< 
(en. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


NetU. 


Each  or  each  one.  f  ^(eber,       jebe,  jcbed. 

I  @in  ieber/  etne  \tht,    ein  jebed.  (3ebermann.) 

Obs,  B,  3ebet/  jebe/  iebeS/  has  no  plural,  and  is  declined  like  aU,  with 
the  characteristic  termination  of  the  article  (Lesson  LI.)  Preceded  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 
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Every  man  has  his  taste. 

Each  of  you. 

Every  hody  speaks  of  it. 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he 

hkes. 
Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the 

best  way  he  can. 

The  taste. 


7b  mistake,  to  be  mistaken. 

Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake. 
You  are  mistaken. 


To  soil. 
To  deceive. 
Deceived. 

He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
crowns. 


At  (flver). 

To  rejoice  at  something. 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  ? 


3ebei:  ^enfc^  ^at  feinen  &t\^mad. 
@in  ieber  oon  @u((. 
3ebetmann  fpnd^t  bat)on. 
Gin  ieber  oertreibt  ft(|  bie  3eit  wit 

ed  i})m  9ef&at. 
Sin  ieber  oertreibt  f!4  bie  ieit  fo 

gut  er  fann. 
bcr  ®efd)mact. 


&id)  ivvtrif  ftd)  t&u[(^en. 

3eber  iO^enfd)  fann  ftd)  irren. 
@ie  irren  ftc^. 


S3e[d)mu6en/  fd^mtt^ig  mac^en. 
a5ettfl0en*  (betriegen*). 
S3etcogen  (past  part.)   Imperf.  be- 

tro0. 
@r  \)at  mid)  urn  f^unbect  S^ler 

betrogen. 


Uebet   (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

&idj  iiber  Qtwa^  freuen. 

3c^  freue  mid)  iiber  3$r  ®(ucf. 

SBoruber  fceut  fid)  3^t  £)^eim  ? 


To  believe. 


I  ©lauben. 


This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the  thing  in  the 
accusative.    It  governs  also  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  an. 


Do  you  believe  that  man  ? 
I  do  not  believe  him. 
Do  you  believe  what  I  am  telling 
you? 

I  believe  in  God 
ITie  God, 

the  story-teller,  the  Uar, 
To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie. 


©tauben  @ie  biefem  SXanne  ? 

34  dtaube  i\)m  md)t 

&iaubtn  ®ie  mir^  mad  id)  3^nen 

fage? 
3d)  dlAube  an  @ott 
ber  (3ott  (plural  ®6ttec)5 
ber  Sdgner. 
Sfigen  (Part,  past,  gelogen/  Imperf. 

lO0). 


V 


fSBB   THE   CONTINUATION   OF  TUIS   LBSSON,   PAGB   252.) 
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EXERCISES. 

165. 

Have  yoa  written  long  or  short  letters  ? — I  have  written  (both) 
long  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  ? — I  have  so  many 
of  diem  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (foS)  eat. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  give  anything  to  these  children  ? — They  have  studied  so 
badly,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this 
man  rejoicing  at  ? — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  hap- 
pened to  his  brother. — ^What  dost  thou  rejoice  at  ? — I  rejoice  at 
the  good  fortune  that  has  happened  to  you. — ^What  do  your  chil- 
dren rejoice  at  ? — They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — ^Do  you  rejoice 
at  the  happiness  of  my  father  ? — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — ^What  does 
your  uncle  say  to  my  happiness  ? — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his 
heart. — Do  you  flatter  my  brother  ? — I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does 
this  master  flatter  his  pupils  ? — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he 
pleased  with  them  ? — He  is  much  (fe^c)  pleased  (jufrieben)  with 
them  when  they  learn  well ;  but  he  is  highly  (fe^r)  displeased 
with  them  when  they  do  not  learn  well. — Do  you  flatter  me  ?— 
I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — Do  you  see  yourself  in  that 
small  looking-glass  ? — I  do  see  myself  in  it. — Can  your  friends 
see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-glass  ? — They  can  see  them- 
selves therein. — ^Why  do  you  not  remain  near  the  fire  ? — ^Because 
I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Does  this  man  make  his  fire  ? — 
He  does  not  make  it,  for  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do 
you  fear  me  ? — I  do  not  fear  you. — Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  ? 
— I  do  not  fear  them,  for  ihey  hurt  nobody. — ^Why  do  those 
children  run  away  ? — They  run  away  because  they  are  afraid  of 
you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  enemies? — I  do  not  run 
away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves? — They  amuse 
themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  plapng. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself? — I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I 
re<id  good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  ? — I  go  to 
the  play  and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the 
best  way  he  can. — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  ? — 
Mine  is  to  study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  the  ball,  and  the  public  walk^  and  to  ride  on  horse- 
back.—Has  that  physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  ? — He 
has  cut  his  finger  (e0  in  ben  Singer),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any 
harm ;  so  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him 
any  harm. — Why  do  you  listen  to  that  man  ? — I  listen  to  him, 
but  I  do  not  believe  him  ;  for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — 
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How  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller  ? — He  does  not  believe 
in  God ;  and  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Ood  are  story-tellers. 
— ^Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  hat  ? — He  does  not  brush 
it  because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers  (ftd^  bie  Singer). — 
What  does  my  neighbour  tell  you  ? — He  tells  me  that  you  wish 
to  buy  his  horse ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have 
no  money  to  buy  it. — ^What  do  they  say  at  the  market  ? — They 
say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe  it  ? — I  do  believe 
it,  because  every  one  says  so. — ^Why  have  you  bought  that  book? 
— I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to  learn  German ;  and  because 
every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND 

LESSON. 

Solge  bet  jwei  unb  ftebiigflen  Section. 


When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the  English,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people,  See,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice ; 
and  say,  I  was  told,  instead  of,  Tkey  told  me;  It  was  given  to  me,  instead 
of.  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  German  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  man/  one,  as  in  French  by  on.     £x. 


I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived. 

A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut 
his  bread,  and  he  cut  his 
finger. 


^an  fa^t  mix,  baf  ec  angef  ommen 

iff. 
^an  Qah  i^m  cin  fOteffer/  fein  S3cob 
iu  fd)neiben/  unb  er  fc^nitt  ft(^  in 
ben  Singer. 


PERFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 


Have  you  cut  yourself? 
I  have  not  cut  myself.    , 
Have  those  men  cut  themselves  ? 
lliey  have  not  cut  themselves. 
Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 
I  have  not  hurt  myself. 
Who  has  cut  himself? 
1  have  cut  my  finger. 


^aben  ®ie  fid)  gefd^nitten? 
34  ^<2i>e  midi  ni4)t  gefd^nitten. 
«^ben  ftd)  biefe  SJ^&nnei;  gefdinitten  ? 
®ie  ^aben  ffc^  nic^  0efd)nitten. 
.^fl  jDu  i&tr  me^  get^an  ? 
3d)  ^be  mir  nt(i)t  me^  get^n. 
2Ber  ^at  fic^  gefc^nitten  ? 
t  34)  ^ate  mid^  in  ben  ginger  ge* 
fd)nitten. 


Ihave  rejoiced. 
Ihave  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 

You  have  mistaken. 


ThpuUout, 
He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  has  puUed  out  his  hair. 
He  has  cut  his  hair. 
I  have  had  my  hair  cut 


{ 


t  2d)  ^be  mid)  gefreuet  (gefreut). 
34  ^abe  mir  gefd^mei^elt. 
^u  ^afl  >Di4  gef4)nitten. 
(Sr  })at  fid)  gefc^mei^elt. 
t  SBir  ^aben  un0  gef^rd^tet. 
t  3^r  t)aht  Sud)  geirrt. 
t  ®ie  ^aben  fid)  geirrt. 


2(u0reifen*. 

t  Ch;  reift  ftd)  bie  ^are  au6. 
t  (St  f)at  fid)  bie  ^aavt  audgeriffen. 
t  @r  tykt  fid)  bie  >^aare  abgefd^nitten. 
t  2d)  f)aht  mir  bie  ^aare  fd^netbrn 
lafTen. 
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I  have  cut  my  nails. 


The  hair. 


t  34  t^^f  mix  bte  9l&del  abge^ 

fd)nitten. 
bad  ^aav  (plur.  e). 


To  go  to  bed. 

7b  get  up,  to  rise. 
Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 

At  midnight. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  went  to  bed  late. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 

yesterday  ? 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
The  bed. 


{ 


I 


The  sun-rise. 


The  sun-set. 


{ 

{ 


3u  SSette  ge^en  *. 
©c^lafen  ge^cn  ♦. 
@t(^  legen. 

5(uffle^en». 

@te^en  @ie  fcfi^  auf  ? 

3(i^  fle()e  mit  @onnenaufgang  auf. 

34  d^^^  ntit  ©onnenuntergang  ^u 

SSette. 
34  1^9^  mid)  mit  ©onnenuntergang. 
Urn  tt>el4e  3eit  Ttnb  ®ie  su  SBette 

gegangen? 
Urn  a)2itterna4t. 
Urn  brei  U^r  sQ^oroend. 
(Sc  ifl  fp&t  ju  ^tiit  oedangen. 
Um  toiemel  U^r  ftnb  @ie  geflcrn  ju 

SSette  gegangen  ? 
Um  ein  SSiertel  auf  2n)5(f. 
bad  S3ett  (plur.  en), 
ber  ©onnenaufgang. 
ber  ^ufgang  ber  @onne. 
ber  ©onnenuntergang. 
ber  Untergang  ber  @onne. 


Nothing  hut. 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water. 


^x&iH  aid. 

(Sr  ^at  m&it^  aid  Seinbe. 

©r  trin!t  9lid)td  aid  SBSaffer. 


EXERCISES. 

167. 
Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to  see  me. 
— ^What  did  you  rejoice  at? — I  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good 
friends. — What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (morfiber  ^at  pd)  3^r 
t>^m  gefreut)  ? — He  was  delighted  with  (fiber)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your  children  delighted 
with  ? — They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 
had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much 
(fo  fe^r)  ? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is 
he  not  right  in  rejoicing? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but 
enemies. — Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  German  ? — I  do 
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flatter  myself  that  I  know  it ;  for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. 
— Can  you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (bee  ge^ler)  ? — 
I  can. — Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  ? — No  one  corrects 
them ;  they  do  not  require  (brau^en  nid^t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I 
make  no  &ult8  in  them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already 
written  ? — I  have  already  written  a  dozen. — Have  you  hurt 
yourself? — I  have  not  hurt  myself. — Who  has  hurt  himself? — 
My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he 
still  ill  ? — He  is  better. — I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer 
ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart. — ^Why  does 
your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair  ? — Because  he  cannot  pay  what  he 
owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair? — I  have  not  cut  it  (myself), 
but  I  have  had  it  cut — Why  do  you  pity  that  child  ? — Because 
he  has  cut  his  foot. — Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him  ? — A  knife 
was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and 
his  foot. 

168. 
Do  you  go  to  bed  early? — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot 
sleep  if  I  go  to  bed  early. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 
yesterday  ? — Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — 
At  what  o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  ? — They  go  to  bed  at 
sun-set. — Do  they  rise  early  ? — They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  rise  to-day  ? — ^To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went 
to  bed  late  yesterday  evening. — Does  your  son  rise  late  ? — He 
must  rise  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — ^What  does  he  do 
when  he  gets  up  ? — He  studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he 
not  go  out  before  he  breakfasts  ? — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts 
before  he  goes  out.— What  does  he  do  after  breakfast  ? — ^As  soon 
as  he  has  breakfasted  he  comes  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on 
horseback)  into  the  forest.— -Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early 
as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier  than  yon,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

^et  unb  ftebitgfle  Section* 


To  take  a  walk.  &paiUxm  0ef)<n  *. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage.  ^pagieren  fasten  *  (Imp.  fu^r). 

To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.  Spajieren  reiten  *  (Imp.  ritt). 

fS"  A.  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  a 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  upon  each  other,  the  last  in 
English  is  put  the  first  in  German. 


Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go 

a  walking)  ? 
I  do  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go  a 

walking). 
He  wishes  to  take  a  walk. 
Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  lum  work  ? 
Has  your  brother  been  praised  ? 


SBotten  @ie  fpajieren  ge^cn? 

3(^  tt>iU  fpaskren  ge^en. 

(St  tcitL  fpaaieren  ee^en. 
®u  ttrfttfi  fpajieren  fa^jren. 
®ie  motten  fpajieren  reiten. 
SS^oUen  ®te  i^n  arieiten  fe^en  ? 
5jl  3^t  aScubet  gelobt  wocben? 


He  takes  a  walk  every  day. 

Do  you  often  walk  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning. 


(St  ge^t  aUt  Sage  fpajieren. 
®e^en  @ie  oft  fpajieren  ? 
34  d^^e  aUe  ^orgen  fpajieren. 


To  take  a  child  a  walking. 

Do  you   take    your   children   a 

walking? 
I  take  them    a    walking    every 

evening. 


Gin  ^inb  fpajieren  fft^ren. 
%^xin  ®ie  3^re  ^inber  fpajie« 

ren? 
34  f&^^<  f^<  ^  2(benb  fpajieren. 


B,    Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  depending  on  each  other 
follow  the  English  construction. 


One  must  love  and  praise  one's 

friend. 
Whom    must    we    despise    and 

punish  ? 


^an  muf  feinen  S^eunb  Ueben  unb 

loben. 
9Ben    muf    man   oera^ten    unb 

fhrafen? 


i 
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I  take  a  walk  when  I  have  nothing  |  34  d^^^    \pahinen,  wenn   i^  jo 
to  do  at  home.  |      <£>aufe  9li(^tg  ju  t^un  ^be. 

06f.  il.  The  adverb  n>ann  is  used  to  interrogate  with  respect  to 
time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the  EngUsh  when  is  translated  bj 
loenn.    Ex. 


When  do  you  start  ? 
When  did  he  start  ? 


^Q^nn  retfen  @te  ab  ? 
SBann  ifl  er  abgereift. 


Th  teach.  \  Se^ren. 

0&9.  B.  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive,  governs  the  name 
of  the  person  in  the  accusative ;  but  when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed 
by  a  substantive,  it  governs  the  dative  of  the  person. 


He  teaches  me  to  read. 
I  teach  him  to  write. 
He  teaches  me    arithmetic    and 
writing. 


@r  le^rt  mid^  Icfen. 
3c%  Ic^re  l^n  fd)rfiben. 
Qt   lebrt   mir   bai  9{e(^nen  unb 
©(^reibcn. 


Obs,  C.  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der. Any  German  infinitive  may  thus  be  taken  substantively,  e.  g. 
bai  SiidjMXi/  arithmetic,  from  red)nen/  to  reckon ;  bad  &d^vtibcn,  the 
writing,  from  ft^rcibcn  */  to  write,  &c. 

I    teach  you  the    German    Ian-  |  3d)     le^re     3^nen     bte    beutfcbe 
guage.  I      @pra4)e  K 


7b  instruct. 


{ 


The  instruction,  the  lessons,       | 
He  gives  me  lessons.  < 

I  give  him  lesscyhs  in  German  (I 

teach  him  German). 
I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his 

children  (I  taught  his  children 

Enghsh). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing. 


Untcrric^ten. 

Untcrricbt    crt^eilen    (or  ge* 
ben»). 

ber  Untcrricbt. 

Qx  gibt  mir  Unterric^t. 

©r  crtbcilt  mir  Unterricbt. 

3c%  Qfbe  (or  txtt)i\U)  i^m  Untcr* 

nd)t  im  JDcutfcben. 
3cb  t)abi  feinen  JHnbem  Unterdc^t 

im  @nd(ifd)en  ertbeilt. 

@r  nimmt  Unterric^t  im  ^nsen. 


*  jDie  &ipvad)tt  the  language,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the 
plural. 
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The  learned  man, 
a  learned  man. 


ber  ®eU\)xtt  i 

ein  (§)e(e^rter$  (See  Oba.  Lesson 

LV.) 
ber  ®eiflli(^  i 
ein  i^ei^Ud^er) 


the  clergyman, 
a  clergyman, 
the    German     master   (meaning  ^ 
the    master    of   the   German  >  ber  iDeutfc^le^rer  i 
language),  j 

the    German    master    ^meaning  "I 
that  the  master  is  a  German,  >  ber  beutfd^  Se^rer  $ 
whatever  he  teaches),  J 

the  dancing-master,  I  ber  Sansmeifler. 

To  dance.  S^an^en. 

To  cipher,  to  reckon.        |  Stec^nen. 


To  remember,  to  recoUeet         |   ©id^  erinnern. 

Obs.  D.    This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone,  or,  less  ele- 
gantly, the  accusative  with  the  preposition  an. 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do  remember  hhn. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise  ? 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it  ? 

I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


Grinnern  ®ie  ftd^  biefed  !0lanne6  ? 
34  erinnere  mid!)  feiner. 
@rinnert   er   ftdf)   feined  S3erfpre:: 

4end? 
@rinnert  er  ftd^  an  fein  IBerfpre- 

d^n? 
(Sv  erinnert  ftd^  beffen. 
@r  erinnert  jtc^  baran. 
Srinnert  er  ft^  beffen  ? 
Srinnert  er  fid)  baran  ? 
3d)  erinnere  mid)  S^rer. 
34  erinnere  mi^  i^rer. 
(Sr  erinnert  ftd)  meiner. 
@r  erinnert  ft^  unfer. 
34  ^abe  mid)  feiner  erinnert. 


EXERCISES. 

169. 
Do  you  call  me  ? — I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure  ? — 
You  must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — What  do  you  want  me  for  ? 
— I  have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to 
lend  me  some. — What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  already  a  quarter  past 
six,  and  you  have  slept  long  enough. — Is  it  long  since  you  rose  ? 

VOL.  1.  s 
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— It  18  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a 
walking  ? — I  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. 
— Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I 
have  too  much  to  do. — ^Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horse- 
back ? — He  has  taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children 
often  go  a  walking  ? — ^They  go  a  walking  every  morning  after 
breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  walk  after  dinner? — After  dinner  I 
drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. — Do  you  often  take  your 
children  a  walking  ? — I  take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  you  go  along  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  along 
with  you,  for  I  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a  walking. — 
Where  do  you  walk  ? — We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden  and  fields. 
— Do  you  like  walking  ? — I  like  walking  better  than  eating  and 
drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback  ? — 
He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horseback. — 
Must  one  love  children  who  are  not  good  ? — One  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them. — Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  ? — I  have  learnt  it  with  (bei)  a  French  master. — Has  he  alsa 
taught  you  to  write  ? — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ? — A  German  master 
has  taught  it  him. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us  ? — I 
cannot  go  a  walking,  for  i  am  waiting  for  my  German  master.— 
Does  your  brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — He  cannot,  for  he  is 
taking  lessons  in  dancing. 

170. 
Have  you  an  English  master  ? — ^We  have  one. — Does  he  also 
give  you  lessons  in  Italian? — He  does  not  know  Italian  ;  but  we 
have  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master. — What  has  become  of  your 
old  writing-master  ? — He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at 
your  house  last  winter  ? — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — ^And 
what  has  become  of  his  son  ? — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do 
you  still  recollect  my  old  dancing-master  ? — I  do  still  recollect 
him  ;  what  has  become  of  him  ? — He  is  here,  and  you  can  see 
him,  if  you  like  (tDottcn). — Hast  thou  a  German  master? — I  have 
a  very  good  (one),  for  it  is  my  father  who  gives  me  lessons  in 
German  and  in  English. — Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  ?— 
He  does  not  know  it  yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. 
— Do  you  remember  your  promise  ? — I  do  remember  it. — What 
did  you  promise  me  ? — I  promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  Ger- 
man ;  and  I  will  do  it. — Will  you  begin  this  morning  ? — I  will 
begin  this  evening,  if  you  please  (wcnn  e6  3^nen  gef&aig  ift). — Do 
you  recollect  the  man  whose  son  taught  us  dancing? — I  no 
longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recollect  my  brothers? — I  do 
recollect  ^hem  very  well,  for  when  I  was  studying  at  Berlin,  I 
saw  them  every  day.— Does  your  uncle  still  recollect  me  ? — I 
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assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  you. — Do  you  speak  German 
better  than  my  cousin  ? — I  do  not  speak  it  so  well  as  he,  for  he 
speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — Which  of  your  pupils 
speaks  it  the  best? — The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yester- 
day speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as 
high  as  ours  ? — ^Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's 
is  the  highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as 
many  books  as  I  ? — You  have  mure  of  them  than  he  ;  but  my 
brother  has  more  of  them  than  (both)  you  and  he. — Which  of  us 
(toer  oon  und)  has  the  most  money  ? — You  have  the  most,  for  I 
have  but  thirty  crowns,  my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five 
hundred.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


s2 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH   LESSON. 

SSter  unb  {tebitgfle  Section. 


To  make  use  qf,  to  use. 

Do  you  use  my  horse  ? 

I  do  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  it  ? 

lie  does  use  it. 

Have  you  used  my  carriage  ? 

I  have  used  it. 

Do  you  use  my  books  ? 

1  do  use  them. 

May  I  use  your  book  ? 

Thou  mayest  use  it. 


To  approach,  to  draw  near. 
To  withdraw  from,  to  go  away 
from. 


Do  you  approach  the  tire  ? 

I  do  approach  it. 

I  go  away  from  the  fire. 

I  go  away  from  it. 

What  do  you  recoUect  ? 

I  recollect  nothing. 

What  are  you  withdrawing  from  ? 


Are  you  cold  ? 

I  am  very  cold. 

I  am  not  cold. 

Art  thou  cold  ? 

Is  he  warm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  ? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Who  is  cold  ? 
My  feet  are  cold. 


&xd)     bebienen    (governs    the 
genitive). 

S3ebtenen  @ie  ftc^  meined  ^ferbeS? 
34  bebiene  mic^  beffen. 
SBebient  fic^  2^x  IBater  bcffen  ? 
(Sr  bebtent  ftc^  beffen. 
.f)aben  @te  ftc^  meined  SSkgend  bc^ 

bient  ? 
3c^  ^abe  mid)  beffen  bebtent. 
S3ebienen  @ie  ftcb  meiner  fi3&c^r? 
34  bebiene  mic^  berfelben. 
S^ann  ic^  mid)  3^re6  S3u(i)ed  be« 

bienen? 
>Du  fannfl  ^i^  begfelben  bebienen. 


^\6)  n&^ern  (governs  the  dative). 
®i4  entfernen  (governs  the  dative 
with  the  preposition  oon). 


9l&^ern  @te  ftc^  bent  geuer  ? 
3d)  n&()ere  mi4  bemfelben. 
34  entferne  mi4  t>om  geuer. 
3d)  entferne  mtcb  baoon. 
SBoran  erinnern  ®ie  ft4? 
34  erinnere  mi4  an  9lt4td. 
SBoDon  entfernen  ®ie  (14  ? 


t  3ft  eg  3^)nen  talt^ 

t  @e  ift  mir  fe^c  fait 

t  @d  ift  mir  m4t  faU. 

1 3ft  e«  ©ir  fait  ? 

1 3ft  U  it)m  warm  ? 

t  3ft  ed  i^nen  marm  ober  fait? 

f  Q^  tft  i^nen  weber  n>arm  no4 

fait. 
1 9Bem  ift  e«  fait  ? 
t  @d  ift  mir  in  ben  pf en  fait 


2m 


His  hands  are  cold. 

Why  docs  that  man  go  away  from 

the  fire? 
tie  goes  away  from  it  because  he 

is  not  cold. 


t  66  ill  i^m  in  ben  ^nben  talt. 
tSkrum  entfernt  fid)  biefer  fSlam 

oon  bem  S^ucr  ? 
Qt  entfernt  ftc^  baoon/  n>et(  eg  ii)m 

nidit  talt  ifl. 


Th freeze— frozen,  i  f  grieren*— gefroren. 

Froze,  \  gcor  (imperfect). 

Obs,  The  impersonal  verb  frieren  ♦^  to  freeze,  governs  the  accusative, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  the  English  verb  to  be  cold,  as : 


I  am  very  cold. 
I  am  not  cold. 
Who  is  cold  ? 
My  feet  are  cold. 
His  hands  are  cold. 


t  (Sd  friert  mic^  fe^jr. 
t  (Sd  friert  m\&j  nid)t. 
t  2Ben  friert  e6  ? 
f  SWir  frieren  bie  Ju^e. 
t  3<)ni  frieren  bie  «J>&nb€. 


For  what  ?  whereto  ?  for  what  pur- 
pose? 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ? 
1  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage 

with. 
Wliat  does  this  horse  serve  you 

for? 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon. 

To  ride  out. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage. 


^02U? 

^oin  braud^n  @ie  @^e(b  ? 

Zdj  braudje  tt>e((l)eg/Um  einen  SBagei 

in  faufen. 
fIBoiu  bient  3^nen  biefed  $ferb  ? 

@6  bient  mir  audjureiten  or  ^um 

Tinixtittn. 
'2Cu6reiten  ♦. 
Xu^fa^ren  *. 


EXERCISES. 
171. 
Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle  ? — This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage? 
— 1  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  ? — He  has  used 
it. — What  does  this  horse  serve  you  for  ? — It  serves  me  to  ride 
out  upon  ? — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  ? — I  do  use 
them. — May  I  (Stann  i^)  use  your  knife  ? — Thou  mayest  use  it, 
but  thou  must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your 
books  ? — They  may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — 
May  we  use  your  stone  table  ?-»You  may  use  it,  but  you  must 
not  spoil  it. — What  has  my  wood  served  you  for  ? — It  has  served 
me  to  warm  myself  with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers 
want  money  ? — They  want  some  to  live  upon. — What  does  this 
knife  serve  us  for  ? — It  serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and 
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our  cheese  with. — Is  it  cold  to-day  ? — It  is  very  cold. — Will  you 
draw  near  the  fire  ? — I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of 
burning  myself. — Why  does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ? 
— He  goes  away  from  it  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself 
— Art  thou  coming  near  the  fire  ? — I  am  coming  near  it  because 
I  am  very  cold. — Are  thy  hands  cold  ? — My  hands  are  not  cold, 
but  my  feet  are. — Do  you  go  away  from  the  fire  ? — I  do  go  away 
from  it, — Why  do  you  go  away  from  it? — Because  I  am  not 
cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  ? — I  am  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

172. 

Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  ? — They  approach  it 
because  they  are  cold. — Is  any  body  cold  ? — Somebody  is  cold. 
— Who  is  cold  ? — The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a 
horse,  is  cold. — ^Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — ^Because  his 
father  has  no  money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
to  me  to  warm  himself  ?— I  will  teU  him  so. — Do  you  remember 
anything  ? — I  remember  nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recol- 
lect ? — He  recollects  your  promise. — What  have  I  promised  him  ? 
— You  have  promised  him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next 
winter. — I  intend  to  do  so  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands 
often  cold  ? — My  hands  are  scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are 
often  so. — Why  do  you  withdraw  from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been 
sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer 
cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to  sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes, 
on  the  contrary,  much  (fe^r)  to  sit  near  the  fire,  but  only  when 
he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  your  uncle  ? — One  may  approach 
him,  for  he  receives  every  body.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


i 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON, 

gunf  unb  jicb5i9|lc  Section. 


To  shave. 

To  get  shaved. 


{SKajiren  (verb  active). 
@i^  rafircn  (verb  reflective). 
I   ©i(^  rajircn  laffcn  *. 


To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes. 
To  dress. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes. 
To  undress. 


'■^ 


2Cntletben. 
TCugjie^en  *. 
2CuS{(eiben. 


Obs.  A.  2Cnjie^en*  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  put  on  clothes,  but 
anlleiben  can  only  be  used  to  express  the  English  to  dress.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  a\i^kt)en  *  and  au6!(eiben. 


Have  you  dressed  yourself? 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 
Have  you  dressed  the  child  ? 
I  have  dressed  it. 
He  has  put  on  his  coat. 
He  has  taken  off  his  shoes. 

To  wake. 
To  awake. 


JpaUn  @te  jtd)  angetleibet. 

34)  ^aht  mt4)  noc^  nic^t  angefleibet. 

JpaUn  ®ie  bag  ,^inb  angejoden  ? 

2^  f)aht  ed  angeaogen. 

Qx  \)at  feinen  diod  angeiogen. 

(Sr  ^t  feine  ®d^u^e  au^geiogen. 


SBecfen/  auftvecfen. 
Qvroadjin,  aufwac^en. 


Obs,  B.  SSkcten  and  aufioecten  are  active  verbs,  but  ermac^en  and 
aufirad^en  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb  fe)^n*  for  their  auxiliary. 
SSecten  signifies  to  wake  intentionally,  aufmecfen  unintentionally.  Ex. 
SBcUen  @ie  mic^  urn  iwti  U^t  loecfen?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock  ?  ^acl!)en  ®ie  feinen  S&rnt/  bamit  ®ie  i^n  md)t  aufioecten/  do 
not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not  wake  him.  Qttoa&jen  means  to 
awake  at  once  or  by  accident.  Ex.  34  ermac^te  auf  einmal  aud  meinem 
S^raume/ 1  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream.  2Cufh>ac^en  means  to  awake 
regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  jDed  S){orgend  auftoadjtn,  to  awake 
in  the  morning. 


^inab 


To  come  down.  (See  r  ^erab/ 
Lesson  LIl.)         \  ^txnnUv,  ^inunter    J  reiten  *t  fasten  */  u.f.n>. 


} 


fleigen  ♦/  ge^jen  •/ 


To  go  down  into  the  well. 
To  come  down  the  hill. 
To  go  down  the  river. 


3n  ben  S3runnen  ^tnunter  fteigen  *. 
S3om  Serge  ^erabfleigen  *. 
>Den  ©trom  ^inab  fasten  *. 


2G4 


To  alight  from  one's  horse^  to  dis-  I  !>8om  $ferbe  fletgen  *. 
mount. 


To  alight,  to  get  out. 


To  momU — to  tucend. 

To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  go  on  board  a  ship. 

The  dream,  the  beard, 
the  stream  (the  river). 


{ 


Xudfleigen  *. 

Tiixi  bem  SBagen  {teigcn  *. 


©teigen  *  (Part,  past,  gefiirgen. 
Imperf.  flieo). 

Xufd  (auf  bal)  |)ferb  fleigen  •. 
3n  ben  SBagen  ^^igen  *. 
3n  ein  ©c^iff  ftctficn  *. 


berScaunt)  berSSart^ 
b€r  @trom. 


Where  is  your  brother  ? 

He  is  in  the  garret 

Will    you    desire  him   to   come 

down? 
The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the 

roof  of  a  house. 
To  come  down. 


©0  ifl  Zt)v  SBruber  ? 

(Sv  ifl  auf  bem  SBoben. 

SBoUen  ^te  i^n  bitten  ^crab  ((k- 

runter)  in  fommen  ? 
jDer  93oben  unter  bem  ^d^t  etned 

«&aufe0. 
>^erab  (or  ^erunter)  fommen. 


To  behave,  to  conduct  ont^s 


se^. 
I  behave  well. 
How  does  he  behave  ? 

Tbtoorcb. 


He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 


{ 


@t4)  auffiii^ren. 

@i(^  betragen*  (Imperf.  betrug). 

3d^  ffibre  mx6)  gut  auf. 

aSie  f{t^rt  er  ftc^  auf? 


@)egen  (a  preposition  governing 
the  accusative). 

(5r  betr&gt  fic^  ft^tet^t  gegen  biefen 
@r  ^at  ft(^  tux  gegen  mid^  betragen. 


7b  dtf  vnorth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  ? 

It  is  worth  while. 

It  is  not  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him  ? 


®er  SRfl^)e'  wtttt)  fepn*. 

3fl  e«  ber  ^fi^e  wert^  ? 

@d  ifl  ber  ^d^e  wert^. 

@«  ifl  nt4)t  ber  ^IKii^e  wert^. 

;3fl  e0  ber  9){fi^e  toert()/  btefed  ^u 

t^un? 
3ft  e«  ber  ^t^e  toert^/  an  t()n  &« 

fdjreiben  ? 


'  Die  a){u^e/  is  a  feminine  substantive,  and  takes  n  in  the  plural. 
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Is  it  better  ? 

It  is  better. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to  go 
a  walking. 


3|t  ti  beffer  ? 
(&i  ifl  belter. 

@6  ift  befTer  biefed  aU  jened  ^u  t(^un. 
Qt  ift  beffer  ^ter  5U  bUiben  ait 
fpa^teren  iu  ge^en. 


EXERCISES. 

173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved  ? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved. — Do 
you  shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  evening. — ^When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  ? — When  I 
do  not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  ? — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  ? — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (einen  Sag 
urn  ben  anbern)>  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — ^At  what  o'clock  do 
you  dress  in  the  morning  ? — I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  break- 
fasted, and  I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter 
past  eight. — Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  ? — 
He  breakfasts  before  he  dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening 
dost  thou  undress  ? — I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (aud)  the 
theatre. — Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  ? — I  do  not 
go  every  evening,  for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the 
theatre. — At  what  o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not 
go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ? 
— I  have  not  dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (f^t&ft  noc^). — At 
what  o'clock  does  it  get  up  ? — It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 
(See  continuation  of  Lesson  LXXII.) 

174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock 
you  rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my  ser- 
vant to  wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ? — I  will  tell  him. — 
Why  have  you  risen  so  early  ? — My  children  have  made  such  a 
noise  that  they  wakened  me. — Have  you  slept  well? — I  have 
not  slept  well,  for  you  made  too  much  noise. — ^At  what  o'clock 
must  I  wake  you  ? — To-morrow  thou  mayest  wake  me  at  six 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  ? — He 
awoke  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. — When  did  this  man 
go  down  into  the  well  ? — He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — 
Has  he  come  up  again  yet  (toieber  ^erauf  gelHegen)  ? — He  came  up 
an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  in  his  room. — 
Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down  ? — I  will  tell  him  so  ;  but  he  is 
not  dressed  yet. — Is  your  friend  still  on  the  mountain  ? — He  has 
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Already  come  down. — ^Did  you  go  down  or  up  this  river  ? — We 
went  down  it. — Has  your  brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  as 
soon  as  he  had  alighted  from  his  horse.— Is  your  uncle  already 
asleep  (fc^tafen  *)  ? — I  believe  that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to 
bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted. — Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you 
before  he  started  ? — He  spoke  to  me  before  he  got  into  the  coach. 
— Have  you  seen  my  brother  ? — I  saw  him  before  I  went  on 
board  the  ship. 

175. 
How  did  my  child  behave  ? — He  did  behave  very  well. — How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  ? — He  behaved  very  well 
towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  everybody. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  man  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to 
him. — Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  ? — It  is 
not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to 
that  poor  man  ? — Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can 
(l&nnen)  give  him  something  without  dismounting  from  your 
horse. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study? — It  is 
better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to 
read  German  than  to  speak  it  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn 
to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  it« — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed 
than  to  go  a  walking  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the 
former. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a  coach  than  to  go  on  board  the 
ship  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach  or  to  go  on 
board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel,  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI,) 


2G7 


FOURTH   MONTH. 

SSierter  3Ronat. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@ed^  unb  ftebiigfte  Section. 


7b  hire,  to  rent. 

To  hire  a  room. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  ? 
I  have  hired  one. 

To  let. 

He  has  a  room  to  let. 

To  get  rid  of  some  one. 
I  did  get  rid  of  him. 


din  Simmer  miet^en. 

«f>aben  ®ie  ein  dimmer  gemiet()et  ? 

24  f)ahe  eind  dcmiet^et. 

SSermiet^en. 

@r  f)at  ein  dimmer  iu  t>ermtet()en. 


©id)  3emanben  Dom  ^atfe  f^affen. 
3(^  ^abe  i()n  mic  oom  |Kilfe  defc^fft. 


To  part  with  something. 
Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your 

horses? 
I  have  ahready  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  carriage. 
Have  you  parted  with  (discharged) 

your  servant  ? 
I  have  parted  with  (discharged) 

hioL 
To  get  rid  of  something. 
To  rid  one's  self  of  something. 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  damaged 

sugar? 
I  did  get  rid  of  it. 
Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  ? 

He  did  get  rid  of  it. 


(&txoa^  abfc^ffen. 

@inb  @ie  gefonnen/  3^re  ^ferbe 

abjufc^affen  ? 
3ci)  i)aU  fte  fd)on  abgefd^affr. 
@r  f)at  feinen  ^agen  ab9efd)afff. 
^aben  ®ie  3^ten  S3ebienten  ah^^i 

Wafft? 
34  ^o^e  if)n  abgefc^afft. 


\  f  dtxoa^  M  »erben*. 


t©inb    @te    S(^ren    oerborbenen 

3ucter  lo6  geioorben? 
1 34  bin  t^n  (oS  geioorben. 
1 3f^  c^  fein  alted  ^Pferb  (oS  gewor^ 

ben? 
t  @r  tfl  eg  (og  geworben. 


To  hope,  to  expect. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  ? 
I  do  expect  it. 


^offen. 

^offen  @ie  i()n  ba  5U  finben  ? 
34  ^offe  e«. 


2G8 


Hope  and  expectation  make  many 
a  dupe. 

To  wait,  to  tarry. 


^offen  unb  «§)arren  mad)t  ^andKn 
5um  9{arren.  (See  Lesson  XLII. 
Obs.  B.) 
fatten. 


7b  change. 
To  exchange,  to  truck. 

To  change  one  thing  for  another. 
I  change  my  hat  for  his. 


I  S£auf(i)en. 

{SSertaufc^en. 
Umtauf(i)en. 

Qtwai  se^en  Qitoai  Dertauf(^n  or 

umtaufd)€n. 
2^  taufc^e  meinrn  «&ut  geden  ben 

feimgen  urn. 


To  put  on  one*8  hat. 
To  put  on  linen. 
To  put  on  a  cravat. 


iDen  ^ut  auffe^cn. 
SB&f(^e  *  antegen. 

(Sin  ^aUtud)   umbinben*.    Part, 
past,  gebunben.    Imperf.  banb. 


Do  you  change  your  hat  ? 

Do  you  put  on  another  hat  ? 

I  do  change  it. 

I  do  put  another  on. 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  linen. 

He  changes  his  linen. 

I  put  on  another  cravat. 

I  change  my  cravat. 


\  ®e|en  ®te  einen  anbern  ^ut  auf  ? 

\  34l  f^6^  c^ncn  anbern  auf. 

@c  legt  (dte^t)  anbere  SBh\^  an. 
(Sr  wedj\tU  feine  SB&f(f}e. 
3d)  binbe  ein  anbered  <f>aUtu(^  urn. 
3d^  n>ed)fle  bag  ^algtuc^. 


To  put  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 


r  ©id)  umfleiben. 

I  JDie  ^Iciber  tt)ed)feln. 

r  (Sx  fleibet  fic^  urn. 

I  @r  wec^feU  feine  JCteiber. 

r  @r  jie^t  ein  anbered  ^mb  an. 

I  (&x  wed^felt  fein  ^emb. 

r  (Sin  anbcred  ^ferb  ne^jmen*. 

I  )Da6  $fcrb  wec^feln. 


7b  exchange. 

To  take  fresh  horses. 

To  exchange  a  piece  of  money. 

To  correspond  with  some  one. 


$(Be(^feln. 

JDie  ^ferbe  nj<d)feln. 
(Sin  ©ttidt  <3tl\>  n)ed)fe(n. 
S3riefe  mit  3emanbem  )t>ed)feln. 


^  jDie  SB&fd)e/  the  linen,  is  a  feminine  collective  noun,  and  has  no 
plural. 
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Do  you    correspond    with    your 
father? 
do  correspond  with  him. 


2Bed)ffrn  ©ie  a3riefc   mit  S^rem 

2Satf  r  ? 
Sd)  »e<ftfte  aSrtcfe  mit  i^m. 


7b  misr. 
Amongst. 

I  mix  among  the  people. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 


©id)  mifti^en. 

Unter  (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

3d)  mifc^e  mid)  unlet  tie  Srute. 
@r  mifc^t  ffd)  untrr  tie  @o(baten. 


(  SBiebererfennen*. 
To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge,      <  @r!cnnen*. 

t  Imperf.  erCannte. 


Do  you  recognise  this  man  ? 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  that 
I  do  not  recoUect  him. 


(Srf ennen  ®ie  biefen  fStann  ? 

3d)  ^abe  t^n  fc^on  fo  (ange  ni(()t 

gefe^en/  ba$  ic^  i()n  nid^t  wieber? 

erCenne. 


EXERCISES. 

176. 
Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ? — I  have  already  hired  one. — 
Where  have  you  hired  it? — I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house  (bci  »em) 
have  you  hired  it  ? — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  ? — He  has 
hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany. — Did 
you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man? — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why 
has  your  father  parted  with  his  horses  ? — Because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant? — I  have 
discharged  him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have 
you  parted  with  your  carriage? — Because  I  do  not  travel  any 
more. — Has  your  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his 
damaged  sugar? — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he 
sold  it  on  credit  ? — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did 
not  sell  it  on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris? — I 
hope  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  wait- 
ing for  me  this  evening. — For  what  have  you  exchanged  your 
carriage  which  you  no  longer  made  use  of? — I  have  exchanged  it 
for  a  fine  Arabian  horse. — Do  you  wish  to  exchange  your  book 
for  mine?  — I  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study  German  with. — Why 
do  you  take  your  hat  off? — I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old 
writing-master  coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the 
market  ? — I  do  not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go 
to  the  great  concert. 
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177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  ? — He  is  going  to 
the  king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have  you  put  on 
another  hat  to  go  to  the  English  captain  ? — I  have  put  on  another, 
but  r  have  not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  boots. — How  roany 
tiroes  a  day  dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  ? — I  put  on  others  to 
dine  and  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt 
(ein  weipefi  ^cmb)  ? — I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When 
does  your  father  put  on  a  clean  shirt  ? — He  puts  it  on  when  he 
goes  to  the  ball. — Does  he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (ein  toeifed  ^ali^ 
tud))  as  often  as  you? — He  puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he 
does  so  six  times  a  day. — Did  you  often  take  fresh  horses  when 
you  went  to  Vienna? — I  took  fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — 
Will  you  change  me  this  gold  coin  (bad  ®olbflft^)  ? — I  am  going 
to  (win)  change  it  you ;  what  money  do  you  wish  to  have  for  it 
(bafflr)  ? — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins,  and  kreutzers. — Do  you 
correspond  with  my  friend  ? — I  do  correspond  with  him. — How 
long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my  brother? — I  have 
been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  almost. — Why  do 
you  mix  among  ti^ose  people  ? — I  mix  among  them  in  order  to 
know  what  they  say  of  me. — Have  you  recognised  your  father  ? 
— I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  tbat  I  did  not  recog- 
nise him  (3(^  i^ttt  i^n  fo  tange  nic^t  gefe^en/  baf  ic^  i^n  ni^lt  tokhttitf 
fannte)* — Do  you  still  speak  German? — It  is  so  long  since  I 
spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — Amongst  you  (untet 
(Snd))  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not  (nic^t 
waf)x)  ?  asked  a  philosopher  lately  (neuHd^)  of  a  peasant  (einen 
SBQUcrn).  The  latter  (JDtefer)  answered  him :  "  Sir,  one  finds  some 
in  all  stations  (bet  @tanb)."  "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth 
(bte  ^a^r^eit)/*  said  the  philosopher.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVEN  TY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

©ieben  unb  fiebjigfle  gectfon. 


Tbjind  one's  self  {to  be,  to  do). 
How  do  you  do  ? 
I  am  very  well. 
How  is  your  father  ? 


&i6)  bepnben*.    Imperf.  fanb. 

t  ^te  beftnben  @te  ftd)  ? 

t  3ci)  beftnbe  mid)  fe^r  too^l. 

t  SBie  bcfinbet  fic^  3^r  »&crr  SJater  ? 


Obs.     In  the  German  the  words  ^ert/  sir ;  graU/  madam,  &c.  must 
be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 


He  is  ill. 

Your  brother. 
Your  cousin. 
Your  brothers. 


To  stay,  to  sojourn. 
Have  you  stayed  long  at  Vienna  ? 

I  have  stayed    there  only  three 

days. 
Where  does  your    brother    stay 

at  present  ? 
At  present. 
To  mock  at,  to  criticise  some  one 

or  something. 
To  laugh  at  some  one. 
He  criticises  every  body. 


t  6r  bcfinbet  fid}  flbel. 
t  3^r  '^^rr  aSrubcr. 
t  3^r  ^err  Setter, 
t  ^^^^  »&erren  SSriibcr. 


^id)  QuRiQlten  *.   Imperf.  ^iett  *. 
^aben  @te  fid)   tange   in    SBien 

aufge^alten  ? 
2d)  t)aU  mid)  nur  brei  Za^i  ha 

aufdef^alten. 
SBo    l)dlt  fic^  S^t  »&err    ©ruber 

gegenw&rtig  auf  ? 
©egenw&rttg. 
&id)  fiber  3emanben  ober  Qttoa^ 

auf^alten  *. 
@id)  fiber  3emanben  (ufHg  mad)en. 
dx  f)hlt  fid)  fiber  3ebermann  auf. 


>  Compound  verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  like  simple  verbs. 
We  shall,  therefore,  merely  note  the  irregularities  of  the  latter,  and 
leave  it  to  the  learner  himself  to  add  the  separable  or  inseparable 
particles.  Thus  fanb  is  the  imperfect  of  ftnben  */  to  find  (See  Lessons 
XXXVII.  and  XLIV.),  and  befanb  that  of  befinben*.  The  parti- 
ciple past  of  ftnben  is  gefunbeu/  and  that  of  befinben*/  befunben^ 
the  syUable  ge  being  omitted  on  account  of  the  inseparable  par- 
ticle. (See  Lesson  XLVII.)  ^telt  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb 
batten  *#  to  hold  (Lesson  LV.),  and  ^ielt  auf  that  of  aufbalten*. 
The  past  participle  of  fatten  is  ge^alten/  and  that  of  auf^altcn* 
oufge^alten. 
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To  earn,  to  get. 
To  gain. 


To  get  one's  bread. 


7b  get  one's  liveUhood  by. 

He  gets  his  livelihood  by  working. 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  writing. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working. 

By  what  does  this  man  get  his 
livelihood  ? 


TbspiU. 

He  has  spilt  the  wine  over  the 
table. 


To  stand. 


Tlie  wine  is  on  the  table. 


Has    your    father    already    de- 
parted? 
He  is  ready  to  depart. 
Ready. 
To  make  ready. 
To  make  one's  self  ready. 
To  keep  one's  self  ready. 


7b  split  (to  pierce). 

To  break  somebody's  heart. 
You  break  this  man's  heart. 


7b  hang. 

To  be  hanging. 


Was  my  hat  hanging  on  the  nail  ? 


SSerbienen. 

®en>innen*.       Part,    past,  qc- 
wonnen.    Imperf.  getoann. 

®ein  S3rob  oerbienen  or  enoerben  *. 

Part,  past,  enoorben.     Imperf. 

tvwaxb, 
@t(^  ern&^ren  mit. 
@r  ern&^rt  ft(^  mit  ICrbeiten. 
3ci^  ern&^re  mid)  mit  ©(^reiben. 
2^  oerbiene  mein  ®tlh  mit  2(r« 

beitcn. 
SBomit  ern&^rt  ftd)  btefer  ^ann  ? 


IBetgiepcn*.    Part,  past,  oei? 
goffen.    Imperf.  oergo^. 

(St  i)at  ben  SSein  auf  ben  Sifc^ 
oergoffen  (action). 


@te^en^     Part,  past,  geflanben/ 

Imperf.  flanb. 
^er    SBein  flel^t   auf  bem   Sif(te 

(rest). 


3|t  3tlt  ^err  SSater  f<^n  ah^t^ 

reirt  ? 
@r  ifl  bereit  abjumfen. 
JBereit. 
aSereitcn. 

®id^  bereit  mac^en. 
©id^  bereit  fallen  *. 


^erfpatten  (bur(^bo()ren). 

3emanbem  bad  ^cxi  bur(i)bo^ren. 
@ie  burd)bo^ren  biefem  SRann  bad 
*crs. 


•^Angen  (verb  active,  regular). 

«£>angen*  (a  neuter  irregular 
verb).  Part,  past,  ge^angcn. 
Imperf.  ^ing. 

.^ing  mein  ^ut  an  bem  9lage(  ? 
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It  was  hanging  on  it. 
I  hang  it  on  the  nail. 
The  thief  has  heen  hanged. 
Who  has  hung  the  basket  on  the 
tree? 

The  thief, 

the  robber,  the  highwayman. 


The  patient  (the  sick  person). 

Tolerably  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


6r  ^ing  baran. 
34  ^^nqt  \t)n  an  ben  ^a^il 
}Dfr  )Dteb  tfl  ge^ingt  worben. 
SQSer  ^t  b€n  jtorb  an  ben  liBaum 

9«t>dn0t  ? 
)Der  XHeb  i 
ber  8l{&ttber. 


ber  patient.    (See  Note,  Lesson 

LVI.) 
3iemlid)/  fo  itemlid). 
at  ift  stemltd)  fp&t. 
(S6  tfl  jiemlid)  meit. 


EXERCISE. 

178. 

How  is  your  father  ? — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  your  pa- 
tient ? — He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  long 
since  you  saw  your  brothers  ? — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How 
were  diey  ? — They  were  very  well. — How  art  thou  ? — I  am  tole- 
rably well  (nic^t  fibet)* — How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning 
German  ? — He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he 
already  speak  it  ? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better 
than  your  cousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these  five  years. — Is  it 
long  since  you  heard  of  my  uncle  ? — It  is  hardly  three  months 
since  I  heard  of  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  ? — He  was 
staying  at  Berlin,  but  now  he  is  in  London. — Do  you  like  to 
apeak  to  my  uncle? — I  do  like  much  (fe^r)  to  -speak  to  him,  but 
I  do  not  like  (id^  i)ahe  nic^t  gem)  him  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does 
he  laugh  at  you  ? — He  laughs  at  me  because  I  speak  badly. — 
Why  has  your  brother  no  friends? — He  has  none  because  he 
criticises  every  body. — What  do  you  get  your  livelihood  by  ? — 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — Does  your  friend  get  his 
livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  gets  it  by  speaking  and  writing. — 
Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by  working  ? — They  do 
not  get  it  by  doing  anything,  for  they  are  too  idle  to  work.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


VOL.    I. 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 

7Ui)t  unb  ftebjigfte  Section. 


To  doubt  any  thing. 
To  question  any  thing. 
Do  you  doubt  that  ? 
I  do  not  doubt  it. 
I  make    no    question,    have    no 

doubt  of  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
What  do  you  doubt  ? 
I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told 

me. 


}2Cn  (Sixoat  jtoeifeln  (governs  the 
dative  with  the  preposition  an). 
I  ^koeifeln  ®ie  baran  ? 


} 


To  agree  to  a  thing. 

To  admit  or  grant  a  thing. 
To  confess  a  thing. 
Do  you  grant  that  ? 
I  do  grant  it. 


34  Itoiifli  nic^t  baran. 

iDaran  ifl  nic^t  }u  })o«ifeln. 
SBoran  stoetfeln  @te  ? 
3<^  iwciflt   an   beni/  xoat  biefer 
^ann  mtr  gefa^  ^t. 


tte^er   (or    m^tv)   iSttoU   eime 
(or  tint)  werben  *. 

|>@tYoa6  etndefle^en  *  or  jugeben  *• 

(Sefle^en  &t  H  ? 

34l  ^^fi^^  e<  (or  i(^  dcftc^  U  ein 
or  id}  gebe  ed  ju). 


How  much  have  you  paid  for  that 

hat? 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it. 


For. 

I  have  bought  this  horse  for  five 
hundred  francs. 


The  price. 
Have    you    agreed    about     the 

price? 
We  have  agreed  about  it. 

About  what  have  you  agreed  ? 


$03ieoi€l  ^ben  Gie  fib  biefen  ^ 
^d)  f)aU  brei  S^^ater  bafikt  beja^It 


g  fi  r  (a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative). 

34  4abe  biefee  |)f€rb  fdt  (or  urn) 
ffinf  ^unbert  gtanfen  gefauft 


ber  ?)rei6. 

®inb  ®i€  iiber  ben  $ret6  (xot^tn 

bed  |)reifed)  eintg  getoorben  ? 
9Bir  ftnb  borfiber  (bedtoegen)  eintg 

geworben. 
SBorfiber  (wediveden)  ftnb  @ie  etnig 

geworbf  n  ? 
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About  the  price. 

On  account  of  (about). 

Do  you  confess  your  fault  ? 

I  do  confess  it. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. 


{ 


Ueber  ben  9teid. 

SBegen  bed  ^€ife«. 

^e^en  (a  preposition  governing 

the  genitive), 
©cfte^cn  eie  S^rcn  gc^lcr  ein  ? 
34l  d^ffcl^e  i^n  ein. 
34l  defle^e^  baf  ee  ein  ge^ler  ift. 


To  agree,  to  compose  a  differ-  t  @t(b  oerdIet(^n  *.    Part,  past,  oer^ 
ence,  <      gti^^n.    Imperf.  oergUd^ 

(  ®i4  oereinigen. 
To  consent.  |    SimoiUiden. 


For  all  that, 

lb  wear. 

What  garments  does  he  wear  ? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments. 


Against  my  custom. 

As  customary. 
The  partner. 


To   observe  something,  to  take 

notice  of  something. 
Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ? 
I  do  take  notice  of  it. 
Did  you  observe  that  ? 
Did  you  notice  what  he  did  ? 

I  did  notice  it. 


To  expect  (to  hope). 
Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter 

ffom  your  uncle  ? 
I  do  expect  it. 
He  expects  it. 
Have  we  expected  it  ? 
We  have  expected  it. 


Snbejfen/  boc^/  iebo(^. 
jDejfen  ungeac^tet. 
Stage n  *.    Imperf.  trug. 
SB^e  f&r  Jtteiber  txh^  er? 
@r  tr&9t  fc^bne  Jtleiber. 


®tqen  meine  ©ewobn^Kit  (a  fem. 

noun  taking  en  in  the  plural). 
98ie  Qttob^nXxd). 
ber  ^anbeUdenoi  (gen.  en). 


Qttoat  merfen  i^twaffx  merben*^ 

fe^n  •). 
Merfen  ®te  bad? 
^d)  mer!e  ed. 
|)aben  @ie  bad  gemerf t  ? 
^aben  @ie  gefe^en/  n>a6  er  get^an 

3d)  i)aU  eg  gefe^en. 


SSermut^en  (^offen). 
SSermutben  ®ie   einen  Srief 
^i)xem  Obeim  }u  er^alten  ? 

3(b  boffc  ^^• 
&x  oermut^t  ed. 
«£>aben  mtr  ed  t>ennutbet? 
SBir  ^aben  ed  oermut^et. 


oon 
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To  get  (meaning  to  procure). 
I  cannot  procure  any  money. 

He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to 
eat. 


Serf^iaffen. 

34   {<tnn   mil*    fetn    Qklb    orr« 

Qt  fann  f!(4  ^idjU  ju  ejfen  vec» 
f*affen. 


EXERCISES. 

179. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  ? — I  have  gained  it  by 
working. — What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  ?— I  have  spilt 
it  on  the  table. — Where  is  yours  ? — It  is  on  the  large  table  in  my 
little  room  ;  but  you  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it 
for  my  father,  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  T — I 
am  so. — Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  ? — He  departs  with  us 
if  he  pleases. — Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — I  vnll  tell  him  so. — ^\^'^hy  are  you 
laughing  at  that  man  ? — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — 1  beg 
of  you  not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at 
him. — ^Why  have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  ? — They  have 
hanged  him  because  he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (man) 
hanged  the  man  who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the 
dative)  ? — They  (man)  have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not 
hanged  him  :  they  only  hang  highwaymen  in  our  country  (bet  uni). 
— Where  have  you  found  my  coat  ? — I  found  it  in  the  blue  room ; 
it  was  hanging  on  a  great  nail. — Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the 
tree  ? — I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it. — 
Do  you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  ? — I  do  doubt  it,  for 
he  has  often  told  me  what  was  not  true  (tua^r). — Why  have  you 
not  kept  your  promise  ? — I  know  no  more  what  I  promised  you. 
— Did  you  not  promise  us  to  take  (fii^ren)  us  to  the  concert  (on) 
Thursday  ? — I  confess  that  1  was  wrong  in  promising  you ; 
although  (inbeffen)  the  concert  has  not  taken  place. — Does  your 
brother  confess  his  fault  ? — He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your 
uncle  say  to  that  letter  ? — Ke  says  that  it  is  written  very  well ; 
but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  cap- 
tain.— Do  you  confess  your  fault  now  ? — I  confess  it  to  be  a 
fault. — Have  you  at  last  bought  the  horse  which  you  wished  to 
buy  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
money.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-NINTH   LESSON. 

92eun  unb  ftebjigfte  Section. 


OF  THE  PLUPERFECT. 

Tbi8  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished  when  another 
action  which  relates  to  it  was  commencing. 


After  having  read  (after  I  had 
read). 

After  having  cut  the  bread  (after 
he  had  cut  the  bread). 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had 
eaten). 

After  cutting  myself. 

After  dressing  yourself. 

After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
fire. 

After  thou  hadst  shaveil. 

After  they  had  warmed  them- 
selves. 


9ta(4bem  i4  delefen  ^atte. 

9ta(^bem  er  bad  SBrob  d^fc^nttten 

t)atte. 
iRa(i)bcm  er  degeffen  ^atte. 

9la(4bem  ic^  mt(^  gef(i)mtten  f^atte. 
9lad^bem  ®ie  fid)  angciogen  fatten. 
iRad^bem  er  ftd^  Dom  geuec  entfernt 

^atte. 
9(a(^bem  )Du  SHc^  raftrt  t^ttc% 
fladfbim  ffe  ft((  geto&rmt  flatten. 


Before  I  set  out.  (it)c  ic^  abreife. 

When  I  had  read,  I  breakfasted.        9lad)bem   id^   grUfen  \)atUf  frfi()^ 

flfictte  id), 

^T  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the  nominative  is 
placed  after  its  verb. 


When  you  had  dressed  you  went 

out. 
When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he 

cut  the  meat. 
After  he  had  read  the  letter  he 

said. 
Before  I  depart  I  will  once  more 
ray  children. 


9lad)bem  ®ie  ftc^  ange^ogcn  (fatten/ 

gin  gen  ®ie  au0. 
9{acf^bem  er  bad  93rob  gef^nitten 

^atte/ fd)nttter  bad  Sleif4 
9lad)bem  er  ben  S3rief  g^lefen  f)aUt, 

fagt«  er. 
6^e  id)  abreife#  loiU  t4  nod)  ein:* 

mal  metne  Jiinber  fcfpen. 

Obs,  A,  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not  take  place 
when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

He  cat  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  @r  f(i)nttt  bad  Sleifd)/  na(^bem  er 

the  bread.  bad  S3rob  gefd^nitten  ^atte. 

What  did    he  do  after  he  had  SBad  tt)at  cr^  nac^bem  er  gegeffen 

eaten  ?  t)atte  ? 

He  went  to  bed.  @r  ging  5U  IBette. 
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THB  FOLLOWING   TBRBS   GOVERN   THB   ACCUSATIVE  WITH    THE 

PREPOSITION  ft^er. 


To  be  afflicted  at  something. 
To  afflict  one's  self  at  something. 
Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of 

my  friend  ? 
I  am  much  afflicted  at  it 
At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  ? 


The  accident 
the  deaths 

To  die  (to  lose  life). 

I  die,  am  dying. 

Thou  diest,  art  dying. 

He  dies,  is  dying. 

Died. 


7b  complain  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend } 

I  do  complain  of  him. 
Of  whom  do  you  complain  ? 
Of  what  does  your  brother  com- 
plain? 


7b  wonder,  to  be  astonished  or 
surprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  have 

done? 
I  do  wonder  at  it. 
At  what  are  you  surprised  ? 


7b  be  glad. 
To  be  sorry » 

I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  it 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father 
is  well. 

To  hear  (to  understand). 
Dear, 
sad,  sorrowful 


ttcber  @ttt)a6  betrdbt  fe^n  *. 

&i6)  tiUt  &ttoat  betrilben. 

®inb  ®ie  fiber  htn  Sob  mtim 

greunbei  betrfibt? 
34  bin  fe^r  betrfibt  barfibet. 
SBorikber  i^  36r  .^eccSater  bet(6be? 


bet  3ufaU  i 

ber  Sob. 

©terben  •. 

34  lletbe. 

jDu  fKrbft 

er  fKrbt 

Part,  past,  ^eftotben.  Imperf.^cb. 


®i4  fiber  Semanben  obec  dt^ 
wad  beflagen  (bef^ioeten). 

fBtHa^tn   ®te   f!^    fibec   mdnes 

greunb? 
34  Mlaqt  mi4  fiber  i^n. 
tteber  wen  befta^en  ^e  ft4? 
fQorfiber  bef^wert  |t4  S^c  S^ntbn? 


®i4  fiber  Stwad  tounbecn. 


SBunbern  ®ie  ft4  fiber  bad# 

34  wunbere  mi4  barfiber. 
SBorfiber  wunbem  ^e  ft4? 


wat 


8ieb  fepn*  (governs  the  dative), 
^eib  fepn*  or  t^un*  (govenu 
the  dative). 

t  (St  ifl  mic  lieb. 

t  (56  t^ut  (or  ifl)  mil  leib. 

(Si  ifl  mir  lUt>  iu  Derne^men^  bof 

3it  ^rr  Skater  {14  xoo^i  be< 

finbet 
SBerne^men  *. 
lieb) 
traurig. 
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The  prince, 

the  count, 
the  baron ; 

Tbpnmoimce, 
The  Saxon, 
the  Pruseian, 
the  Austrian, 
Saxony, 
Prussia, 
Austria, 
the  Christian, 
the  Jew, 
the  negro. 


bet  ^txft,  bee  ^riiii  (en  in   the 

genitive), 
bee  ©taf  (en  in  the  genitive) ; 
bet  Sharon. 


2Cudfpi:e(^en*. 

ber  @a(4fe  3 

bet  ^teuf  e ; 

bet  befhreif^r ; 

Gadt^fen  i 

$reuf  en  $ 

£)efhfeic()  (£)ejletteic() »)  j 

bet  Qi)xif  (gen.  en)  i 

bet  3ube ; 

bet  Sieger  (bet  SRo^t/  gen.  en). 


EXERCISES. 
181. 


Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house? — He  has  not  bought 
it,  for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last 
agreed  about  the  price  of  that  carriage  ? — We  have  agreed  about 
it. — How  much  have  you  paid  for  it? — I  have  paid  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  (bet  S^anle)  for  it. — What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  ? 
— I  have  bought  three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and 
two  pair  of  thread  stockings. — How  much  hast  thou  bought  the 
pictures  for  ? — I  have  bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — 
Do  you  find  that  they  are  dear  ? — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you 
agreed  with  your  partner  ? — I  have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he 
consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship  ? — He  does  consent  to 
pay  it  me. — Do  you  consent  to  go  to  England  ? — I  do  consent 
to  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (miebet  gefe^ 
^tn)  ? — I  have  seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  him  ? — I 
could  hardly  recognise  him,  for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears 
a  long  sword. — How  is  he  ? — He  is  very  well. — What  garments 
does  he  wear  ? — He  wears  beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you 
taken  notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? — I  have  taken  notice 
of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for  it? — I  have  not  punished 
him  for  it,  because  be  has  confessed  his  fault. — Has  your  father 
already  written  to  you  ? — Not  yet ;  but  1  expect  to  receive  a 
letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain 
of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money. — Why  do  these  poor 
people  complain  ? — They  complain  because  they  cannot  procure 
a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  ? — They  are,  as  usual  (uHe 


>  All  names  of  countries  are  neuter.    (See  p.  40,  Introductory  Book.) 
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0f»6^>nU<i),  very  well. — Is  your  uncle  (3^^r  ^ecr  O^cim)  well  ?— 
He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (aU  Qmb^nlii^i)' — Have  you  already 
received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  b  in  Berlin  ? — I  have 
already  written  to  him  several  times ;  he  has,  however,  not 
answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ? — I  went 
to  my  brother,  who  took  (ffi^ren)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
ten  years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning  ? — 
When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to 
see  the  theatre  of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  befoie  (iuk( 
nic^t). — What  did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  ? — He 
shaved,  and  went  out, — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had 
been  a  walking  ? — He  went  to  the  baron. — Did  the  baron  cut 
the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the  bread  ? — He  cut  the  bread  after  he 
had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  you  set  out  ? — I  do  not  set  out  till 
(erfi)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  see  my 
good  friends. — ^What  did  your  children  do  when  they  had  break- 
fasted ? — They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear  preceptor. — Where 
did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  himself? — He  went 
nowhither. — ^After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  undressed  and  went 
to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  ? — He  got  up  at  sun-rise. 
— Did  you  wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he  had 
got  up  before  me. — What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he  heard  (of) 
the  death  of  his  best  friend  ? — He  was  much  afflicted,  and  went 
to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  before  you  break- 
fasted ? — I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to  bed 
when  you  had  eaten  supper  ? — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I  wrote 
my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — ^At 
what  are  you  afflicted  ? — I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are 
you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  ? — I  am  much  (fe^r) 
afflicted   at  it. — When  did  your  relation  die  ? — He    died   last 
month. — Of  what  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain  of  your  boy. — 
Why  do  you  complain  of  him  ? — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty 
dog,  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your 
uncle  complained  ? — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. 
— Has  he  complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  ? — He 
has  complained  of  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTIETH   LESSON. 

2(c^titgfte  Section. 


Declension  of  Feminine  Substantives. 

NoM.      Gen.      Dat.      Acc. 
.jtjjg     f  Si$tgukar.  I     hie,        Uv,        htv,        bic. 

Plural  I    btC/        bcr/        ben/       bie. 

I.  Singular. 


{ 


Rule,  All  feminine  substantives,  without  exception,  together  with  all 
foreign  feminine  words  adopted  into  German,  as :  bie  ^ovnif  the  form ; 
bte  Sinie/  the  line,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular.  Ex.  Nom . 
tie  S^au/  the  woman ;  Gsn.  ber  ^vaUf  of  the  woman ;  Dat.  bee  ^xaut 
to  the  woman;  Acc.  bte  Sraur  the  woman. 

II.  Plural. 

Rule.  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  c,  elf  it,  add  n,  and  all  others 
en/  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural;  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels. 
(See  Table  of  the  Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XV.) 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  Rule : 

Ist,  The  two  substantives:  bie  ^\xtttv,  the  mother;  bie  ZodjttVf  the 
daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in  the  plural  without  adding  n^ 
Ex.  Plural :  bie  Gutter/  the  mothers ;  bie  S5d)tei;/  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  Ur  are  declined  in  the 
plural  hke  masculine  substantives,  that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases, 
and  soften  the  radical  voweP. 


The  door    —  the  doors. 
The  bottle  —  the  bottles. 
The  fork    —  the  forks. 
The  pen     —  the  pens. 
The  hand   —  the  hands. 
The  nut      —  the  nuts. 


Singulttr.  Plural. 

\>iiZ\)tiv  —  bie  2:^&i'en. 

bie  glafc^e  —  bie  glofd)en. 

bie  ®ahil  —  bie  ©abeln. 

bie  geber  —  bie  gebern. 

bie  ^nb  —  bie  ^&nbe. 

bie  9lug  —  bie  Stftfle. 


1  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  substantives 
without  exception  take  n  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  nut  one  in 
the  nominative.  (See  Lesson  XV.) 

'  The  declension  of  thubc  bUDKtantivcb  wliich  deviate  from  these 
I  ules  will  be  separately  noted. 
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She — they. 

Has  she  ? 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they  ? 
They  have. 
They  have  not. 


@ie— |te.   (See  Table  of  the  Per- 
sonal  Pronouns,  Less.  XXX.) 

^at  fte? 
®ie  ^t. 
®ie  ^  nid^t 
^aben  |te? 
®ie  ^aben. 
®ie  iaben  nid^t 


My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  all  genders). 


NoM.      Gen.       Dat.      Acc. 

metnc/    meinet/   meinet/    meine. 
metne/    mdnett   mtinen,  meine. 


06f.  il.  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der are  dechned,  as:  jDeine/  thy;  feint/  his;  Ufxtt  her;  unfere/  our; 
Sure/  your ;  i^re/  their. 


The  father  and  his  son  or  his 

daughter. 
The  mother  and  her  son  or  her 

daughter. 
The  child  and  its  brother  or  its 

sister. 


jDer  Bater  unb   fetn  ®o^n   ober 

feine  ZoijUv, 
Die  ^utut  unb  i^^r  ®o^n  ober 

i^re  ZodjUv. 
jDad  JCinb  unb  fein  SSruber  obec 

feine  ®d)mefler. 


My  door 
Thy  fork 
His  pen 
Her  brother 
Her  sister 
Her  book 

—  my  doors. 

—  thy  forks. 

—  his  pens. 

—  her  brothers. 

—  her  sisters. 

—  her  books. 

sD^eine  2:^fir 
jDeine  @abel 
©etne  S^ber 
2i)t  SBruber 
sire  @d)wefler 
2^t  a3u<5 

—  meine  iX^^flren. 

—  Beine  ®abeln. 

—  feine  gebern. 
— 3^re  SBtftbet. 

—  i^re  ®(^u>efteirn 

—  iireSBftc^. 

THE   AOJSCTIVB    PRSCBDBD    BT   TUB   DBFINITB   ARTICLE 
OF  THE   FEMININE   GENDER. 


NoM.  the  good 

Gbn.  of  the  good 

Dat.  to  the  good 

Acc.  the  good 


Smff. 

and 

Phtral 


Smgular, 
NoM .  bie  gute. 
Gbn.  ber  9uten. 
Dat.  berguten. 
Acc.    bie  gute. 


Pbaral. 
^it  duten. 
bet  guten. 
ben  9uten. 
bie  guten. 


Obs.  B.  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  as :  meine/  S)eine/  &c.  has  exactly  the  same  declension  as 
with  the  definite  article. 


My  good  linen, 
the  right  hand. 


meine  gute  ^etmoanb  $ 
bie  red^e  •^anb  $ 
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the  left  hand, 

the  language, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife, 

the  girl, 

the  young  lady. 


My  right  hand  aches. 
His  left  hand  aches. 


The  room, 
the  chamber, 
the  cabinet, 
the  apartment, 

the  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
the  silk  stocking. 


Me  Un!e  «^nb  i 

bte  ®pra(^  i 

tie  ^unge  i 

bte  @traf  e  5 

hU&tahti 

bie  ^van   (does  not  soften,  and 

takes  en  in  the  plural)  i 
bai  !R&bd)en  5 
bad  Sr&iildn. 


SRir  fc^merjt  bie  recite  ^onb*. 
3t^m  fdimer^t  bie  Unfe  ^anb. 


bie  Gtube  i 
bod  Simmer  i 
bie  Jtammer  i 


bte  ®tube  Dorn  ^erauS  i 
bie  @tube  ^intenau0  3 
bie  ©eibe  1 
ber  feibene  ©trumpf. 


THE   ADJBCTIVS   WITHOUT  AN   ARTICLB   IN  THE   FBMININB   GENDER. 

NoM.  GsN.        Dat.       Acc. 

Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular).           I  gute/  guter/       guter^       gute. 

Good,  &c.  (in  the  plural).              |  gute/  gutet/      guten/      gute. 


Some  good  soup. 

Some  bad  pens. 

Some  beautiful  linen  shirts. 


®ute  Guppe. 
Bd^Ud^te  %tt>ttn, 

&d)5ne  leimoanbene  «£>emben.   (See 
Obs,  Lesson  VI.) 


'  When  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  verb  is  felt  only 
in  a  part  of  the  body,  the  person  is  put  in  the  dative. 

'  &tube  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
stove.  Simmer  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  stove 
in  it  or  not.  itammer  is  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no  stove,  and 
in  which  various  things  are  kept ;  hence  bie  JCIeibecf ammer/  the  ward- 
robe; bie  SBobenfammetr  the  garret,  &c.  ®ema(^  is  only  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  apartments  in  a  castle  or  a  palace. 
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TU£   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED    BY   TUB    INDEFINITE    AETICLE   IN  TUB 

FEMININE   OENDEB. 

A  good.  &c.  (feminine).         (  N.  »in«  8«t«.        G.  elnet  fluttn. 
®  ^  I  A.  eine  gate.       D.  emer  guten. 


TUB   FOLLOWING   PE0N0UN8   ARB   DECLINED   LIKB   TUB   DEFINITE 

ARTICLE. 


This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one. 

Some,  sundry. 

Many,  several. 

Which, 

All, 

Many  a  one.  some. 


btefe/  iene. 
eintgc/  etUd^. 
me^re  or  me^^rere*. 

aae. 

mand)tvt  mand^t  man^ejE. 

Tfnbere  is  declined  like  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
adjectives  have  the  same  declension  for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the  Declen- 
sion of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XX. 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declension  of  adjectives, 
ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal  adjectives,  the  learner  has  only  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  definite  article;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termination*,  it  takes  en 
in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  and 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e.  (Les- 
son XX.  No.  2.)  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  terminations  when  it 
is  not  preceded  by  any  article  %  or  if  the  word  preceding  has  not  the 
characteristic  termination,  as :  ein/  mein/  !ein/  &c.  in  the  nominative  of 
the  masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective  preceded  by  the 
indefinite  article.  The  nominative  tint  not  having  the  characteristic 
termination  er  for  the  masculine  and  eS  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it.    Ex.  (Sin  QuUt  ^aniit  ein  guted  Jtinb. 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine  being  er/  and  that 


^  Some  authors  write  tMi)vtt  others  me^irere.  The  latter  is  more 
usual,  the  former  more  correct. 

*  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  characteristic, 
because  they  characterize  the  case,  number,  and  gender. 

'  Except  in  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
takes  en/  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  ad  into  eg.  (Lesson  XX.  No.  1.) 
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of  the  neuter  tit  that  of  the  feminine  is  e:  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
join  the  ending  e  to  a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter:  biefer^  biefe65  feminine,  biefe^  masc. 
and  neuter :  jener/  jeneS  j  feminine,  ]ene. 

These  principles  heing  once  well  understood,  the  learner  will  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  declining  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  or  pro- 
nominal adjectives. 


Have  you  my  pen  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 

Which  bottle  have  you  broken  ? 

Which  soup  has  she  eaten  ? 

What  pear  have  you  ? 

What  linen  have  you  bought  ? 

Do  you  see  my  sister  ? 

I  do  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  ? 

No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  them. 


The  nose, 
the  butter, 
the  soup, 
the  towel, 
the  napkin. 


«£>aben  @ie  meine  S^ber  ? 

9letnr  ^abam  (gn&bige  ^vau  *)/  id) 

^abe  fte  nt^t. 
SBkld)e  ^la\6:)t  ^aben  &ie  inhxo* 

(i)en? 
9Be(d)e  @uppe  i)at  fte  gegelfe n  ? 
9Ba^  fur  eine  SBtrn  ^aben  @if  ? 
9Ba6  ffir  Seinmanb  ^aben  @te  ge^r 

fauft  ? 
®e^en  @ie  metne  ^d)weftn  ? 
Sd)  fe^e  jic. 
«|>aben  @te  meine  ©c^meflern  ge^ 

fe^en  ? 
9{etn/  mein  S^*6ulein/  id}  f^abe  fie 

nidjt  gefcljen. 


bie  9lafe  9 

bie  SButter  4 

bie  @uppe  5 

bie  ©eriiettc  i 

bag  ZeUivtnd),  bie  ©eruiette. 


EXERCISES. 

183. 
Are  you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done? — I  am 
much  surprised  at  it. — At  what  is  your  son  surprised  ? — He  is 
surprised  at  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to 
my  uncle  ? — I  am  on  the  contrary  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou 
afflicted  ? — I  am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but 
at  the  death  of  my  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  ? — They  have 
been  very  well  for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  ? — I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  ? — No,  I  am 
a  Prussian. — Do  the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  ?— They  do 


*  If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gn&btge  %va\Xt  gracious  lady,  must  be 
used. 
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like  to  learn  it.<^Do  the  Prussians  speak  Oennan  as  well  as  the 
Saxons  ? — The  Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  German  well ;  but 
the  Austrians  do  not  pronounce  it  very  well  (nid^t  aHju  gut) ;  not- 
withstanding they  are  (beffen  ungeac^et  finb  eft)  very  good  people. 
— Which  day  of  the  week  (xotld^n  Jlag  in  bet  SSod^)  do  the  Turks 
celebrate  (fetern)  ? — They  celebrate  Friday  (ben  Sreitog)  ;  but  the 
Christians  celebrate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negioet 
their  birth-day  (bet  ©eburtfttag). 

184. 

Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  ? — She  has  it  not. — What  has 
she  ?— She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  7 — Sbe  has 
a  fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  ? — Your  sister  has  it. 
— Do  yod  sometimes  see  your  mother  ? — I  see  her  often. — ^When 
did  you  see  your  sister? — I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half 
(06*.  C,  Lesson  LXVII.)  ago. — ^Who  has  my  fine  nuts? — Your 
good  sister  has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ? — She  has 
them. not. — ^Who  has  them? — Your  mother  has  them. — Have 
your  sisters  had  my  pens  ? — They  have  not  had  them,  but  I 
believe  that  their  children  have  had  them. — Why  does  your  bro- 
ther complain  ? — He  complains  because  bis  right  hand  aches. — 
Why  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. 
Is  your  sister  as  old  as  my  mother  ? — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she 
is  taller. — Has  your  brother  purchased  anything  ? — He  has  pur- 
chased something. — ^What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  fine 
linen  and  good  pens. — Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? 
— He  has  bought  some. — Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam, 
she  is  not  writing. — ^Why  does  she  not  write  ? — Because  she  has 
a  sore  hand. — ^Why  does  the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go 
out  ? — She  does  not  go  out  because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why  does 
my  sister  not  speak  ? — Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast 
thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a 
front  room  ? — I  have  one  behind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the 
front. — Does  the  wife  of  our  shoemaker  go  out  already  ? — No, 
my  lady,  she  does  not  go  out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  ? — She  broke  the  one 
which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my 
soup  or  of  my  mother's  ? — I  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor 
your  mother's,  but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen 
the  woman  that  was  with  {hti)  me  this  morning? — I  have  not 
seen  her. — Has  your  mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt 
herself. — Have  you  a  sore  nose  ? — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a 
sore  hand. — Have  you  cut  your  finger  ?  — No,  my  lady,  I  have 
cut  my  hand. — Will  you  give  me  a  pen  ? — I  will  give  you  one. 
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— WiD  you  (have)  this  (one)  or  that  (one)? — I  will  (have) 
neither. — Which  (one)  do  you  wish  to  have? — 1  wish  to  have 
that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you  wish  to  have  my  mother's 
good  black  silk  or  my  sister's? — I  wish  to  have  neither  your 
mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you  have. — Can  you 
write  with  this  pen  ? — I  can  write  with  it.  {Obi,  B.,  Lesson  LIV.) 
— Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (Uebendw&tbig)  and  each  is 
conceited  {Ufi^t  (Kgenlieb*). — The  same  (eben  fo)  as  men  (tie 
9t<inn6perfon)»  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  one  thinks  himself  learned 
who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (fibertreffcn*)  women  in 
vanity  (an  Gitelfeit).  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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eighty-first  lesson. 

6tn  unb  ac^tjigfle  Section* 


To  go  into  the  kitchen^  to  be  in 
the  kitchen. 

To  go  to  churchy  to  be  at  church. 

To  go  to  8choo1>  to  be  at  school. 

To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  the 
cellar. 

The  dancing  school, 
the  play  (the  comedy), 
the  opera. 


To  go  a  hunting,  to  be  a  hunting. 


To  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the 

castle. 
To  go  to  the  exchange,  to  be  at 
the  exchange. 

The  bank, 
the  bench. 
To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing. 
To  hunt. 


The  whole  day,  all  the  day, 

the  whole  morning, 

the  whole  evening, 

the  whole  night,  all  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  society. 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sudden). 


3n  hit  ^fidK  ge^^n*/  in  bcr  J^udje 

fepn  *.      (See    Lesson  XX  Xi. 

Note  2.) 
3n  bie  SCivd^  fic^en*/  in  ber  itird^ 

feis>n  ♦. 
3n  bie  ®(^ule  ge^n*/  in  ber  @<^ule 

feijn  ♦. 
3n  ben^cUer  ge^en**  in  bcm  itcUer 

f?pn  *. 
bie  Sanjfc^ule  5 
bie  ^ombbie  4 
bie  Oper. 


t  2(uf  bie  Sagb  ge^en  *,  ouf  ber 

Sagb      fei)n*.     (See      Lesson 

XXXIL  Note  1.) 
^uf  ba«  ©c^loS  ge^en*/  awf  bem 

©cfeloffe  fepn '  ♦. 
2Cuf  bie    S56rfe    Qet)en*,  aiif  bcr 

Sbrfe  fepn  ♦. 
bie  S3an!  (plur.  95an!en)  j 
bie  S5anf  (plur.  SBdnfe). 
gifd)en  ge^en  •. 
Sogen. 


ben  ganjen  Sag  i 
ben  ganjen  ^orgen  i 
ben  ganjen  2Cbenb  5 
bie  gan3e  9la4t  i 
bag  gan^e  3a^r  $ 
bie  ganje  SBod)e  5 
bie  ganje  @efeaf(^ft  *. 
auf  einmal  > 
plb^lid). 


>  The  preposition  auf  denotes  action  and  existence  upon  the  exterior 
of  anything  or  motion  towards  an  elevation. 

'  Substantives  terminating  in  ei/  \)ntt  feit/  fd)aft^  and  ai\)f  are  femi- 
nine. (See  page  46,  Introductory  Book,  and  pages  4,  5,  6,  7,  Method, 
Part  II.) 
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Next  week. 
Last  week. 
This  week. 
This  year. 

Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person. 
The  belly-ache. 


She  has  the  stomach-ache. 

His  sister  has  a  violent  head-ache. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it. 
Some  of  them,  any  of 

them. 
Of  it,  of  them. 


Pronouns  posseisive  absobtte. 

Mine,  his,  hers.  1  Singular. 

Ours,  yours,  theirs.  J 


Mine,  his,  hers. 
Ours,  yours,  theirs. 


Plural 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  ? 


I  have  hers. 


To  her. 


What  do  you  wish  to  send  to 

your  aunt  ? 
I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart. 


2>ie  f&nftige  (n&(^fie)  ^od!^* 
jDie  Dorige  (oergangene)  ^o^e. 

2>iefe«  Sa^r. 


t3^re   ^xau  ^utttt  (See  Obs. 

Lesson  LXXVII.); 
+  Zit  gr&ulein  @4n>efier$ 
t  3ire  gr&ulein  ©(^tpeftern. 
eine  ^erfon. 
bad  fSaudjitottf  i  plur.  tie  S3au(^ 

fd^mecjen. 
@te  ^at  9){adenf(^mer2en.  (plur.) 
©eine  ®d)mefier  ^at  grofes  JCopf^ 

me^. 


SinfftUar  and  Plural  feminine, 

SSel(^e/  beren^  becfelben. 
(See  Obs,  Lesson  XYHL) 


PBMININB. 


Singular. 

bte  metnige/  bie  feinige/  bte  i^rtge. 
bie  unferige^  bie  Ciurige/  bte  if^rige. 

Plural 
bte  meinigen/  bte  feinigen/  bie  i^ri:: 

gen. 
bie    unferigen/    bie    Surigen/    bte 

i^^rigen ". 


^ben  &t  meine  S^ber  obec  bie 

i^rige  ? 
34  f)<^^<  ^^^  i^^nge. 


35>r.  (See  Table  of  Personal  Pro- 
nouns, Lesson  XXX.) 

SQSa0    moUen    ®te    bee    9){u^me 

fd)iceen  ? 
3c^  n>ia  i!^r  eine  2:orte  fc^icfen. 


>  These  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  adjective  preceded  by 
the  definite  artide.    (See  Lesson  IX.) 

VOL.  I.  u 
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Will  y  oa  send  her  also  firuits  ?        j 

I  will  send  her  some. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my 

sisters? 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 


(fen? 
34  win  i^r  xotld^i  fd^idcn. 
«^ben  &t  meinen  @4»Kflern  tic 

»fid^r0ef(^(et? 
34  ^^<  {{^  i^n^n  ^t^d^Utt 


The  fruit, 

the  tart, 

the  amity 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  might  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gazette, 

the  relation, 

the  neighbour  (feminine), 
the  ware  (merchandize,  goods). 


{ 


hit  gru^tj 

bie  Zovtt  5 

bie  ^u^mt  (bie  Zanti)  i 

hit  ?)ftrft(be  i 

hit  Srbbeere  i 

hit  Jtirf^e  i 

hit  IBafe  i 

hit  9lid)te  i 

hit^a^ti 

hit  SXagb  i 

hit  Seitund  *  ^ 

Mat.  htx  SBermanbte  i  i  (an  adjee- 

Fem,  hit  fBttwanhtt  i  J  ttve  noun.) 

bie  9lad)bannn  i 
hit  SBaare. 


Obs,  A,  A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  joining  the  syllable 
inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.    Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  actress. 


bee  @d)aufpteler  i 
hit  €$d^ufpielennn. 


Obs,  B,  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  substantive  contains 
one  of  the  vowels  at  0/  U/  it  is  generaUy  softened  on  being  made  femi- 
nine by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  inn.    Ex. 


The  countess, 
the  fool  (fem.), 
the  cook  (fem.), 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife), 

the  sister-in-law. 


bie  ®r&ftnn ) 
bie  9ldrrinn  i 
hit  Mdjinn  i 
hit  S3&uerinn  $ 
bie  ®(i^&gerinn. 


To  catch  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cold.  ' 

• 

To  have  a  cough* 
I  have  caught  a  cold. 


ben  Gd^hupfen  befommen  *• 

ben  ®4nupfen  ^ben  *. 

ben  «^uften  b^ben  *. 

34  babe  ben  @4nttpfen  befommen. 


*  Words  terminating  in  ung  are  feminine.    (See  Introductory  Book» 
page  47i  and  page  6,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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The  co\d, 
the  cough. 

To  make  sick. 

It  makes  me  sick. 


hn  @c^nupfen  i 
bee  ^uflen. 
Jtran!  mac^en. 
66  mad)t  midt)  frant. 


EXERCISES. 
186. 
Where  is  your  cousin  ? — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fern.)  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  stands 
already  upon  the  tahle. — Where  is  your  mother? — She  is  at 
church. — Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ? — She  is  gone  thither. — 
Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  every 
morning  and  every  evening.-^At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning 
does  she  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. 
— At  what  o'clock  does  she  get  up? — She  gets  up  at  sun-rise. — 
Dost  thou  go  to  school  to-day  ? — I  do  go  thither. — What  dost 
thou  learn  at  school  ? — I  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — 
Where  is  your  aunt  ? — She  is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little 
sister — Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening  to  the  opera? — No, 
Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. — Is  your  father  gone  a 
hunting  ? — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a 
cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting? — I  like  to  go  a  fishing 
better  than  a  hunting. — Is  your  father  still  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — What  does  he  do  there  ? — He 
goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  when  you 
were  in  the  country  ? — I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 
How  long  have  you  stayed  with  {Ui)  my  mother  ? — I  stayed 
with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the 
castle  ? — I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find  many  people 
there  ? — I  found  only  three  persons  there. — Who  were  those 
three  persons  ? — They  (e6)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and 
their  daughter. — Are  these  girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  ? — 
They  are  better  than  they. — Can  your  sisters  speak  German  ? — 
They  cannot,  but  they  are  learning  it. — Have  you  brought  any- 
thing to  your  mother? — I  brought  her  good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. 
— What  has  your  niece  brought  you  ? — She  has  brought  us  good 
cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good  peaches. — Do  you  like 
peaches  ? — 1  do  like  them  much  (\tt)t). — How  many  peaches  has 
your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  ? — She  has  given  me  more  than 
twenty  of  them. — Have  you  eaten  many  cherries  this  year  ? — I 
have  eaten  many  of  them. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  sister? 
— I  gave  her  some. — Why  have  you  not  given  any  to  your  good 
neighbour  (fem.)  ? — I  wished  to  give  her  some,  but  she  did  not 
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wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like  cherries. — Were  there 
many  pears  last  year  ? — There  were  not  many. 

188. 
Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  ? — They  cannot  go 
thither,  because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. 
— Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ? — I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my 
children  made  too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you 
last  night  ? — I  was  at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your 
sister-in-law  ? — I  did  see  her. — How  is  she  ? — She  was  better 
yesterday  evening  than  usual. — Did  you  play? — We  did  not 
play,  but  we  read  some  good  books :  for  my  sister-in-law  likes 
to  read  better  than  to  play. — Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  ? 
— I  have  read  it. — Is  there  any  thing  new  in  it  ? — I  have  not 
read  anything  new  in  it. — Where  have  you  been  since  (feitbem)  I 
saw  you  ? — I  have  been  at  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin. — Did 
you  speak  to  my  sister? — I  did  speak  to  her.— What  does  she 
say  ? — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — Where  have  you 
put  my  pen  ? — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you  intend  to  see 
your  aunt  to-day  ? — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has  promised 
me  to  dine  with  us. — 1  admire  (bewunbcrn)  that  family  (bie  SAmtIte)i 
for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of  it.  The 
children  and  the  servants  (baft  ®e|tnbe  has  no  plural)  are  the  sub- 
jects (ber  Untert^an,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (bee  ©taat). — The  tutors 
of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (ber  9){inifler)f  who  share  (t^(en) 
with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (bie  ©orge)  of  the  government 
(bie  SJegierung).  The  good  education  (bie  ©rjie^ung)  which  is  given 
to  children  (See  Obs,  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXXII.)  is  the  crown 
(bie  ^rone)  of  monarchs  (ber  SXonarc^/  gen,  en).  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-SECOND    LESSON. 

3wei  unb  dd^tjtgfie  Section. 


To  march  (to  walk). 
To  walk  (to  go  on  foot). 
To  step. 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

the   wanderer   (the   traveller    on 

foot). 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step 

physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business, 
an  affair. 
To  transact  business. 


} 

I 


®e^en  *  ()u  guf  e  ge^en). 
®d)i*ctten*.     Part,  past,  ^t\(ijtiU 

ten.    Imperf.  fd^ritt. 
dieifen/       1    take  fe^n  for  their 
SEBanbern/  /  auxiliary, 

ber  Steifenbe  i 
bet  SBanberer  (fBanberdmann)^ 

@tne  ^et(e  jurficfUgen. 
(Simn  @(^ritt  ma^tn. 

@tnen  ^d^iritt  t^un  *. 

dint  9leife  mad)en. 
Sine  BttU  ^alten  *. 

ein  ®ef(^&ft  (plural  e). 
®ef4&fte  ma(^en. 


To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food, 

7b  attract. 

The  loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  singing  attracts  me. 


©alien. 

gefaljened  S^^eifc^  5 
frif«e«  gleif*  5 
bie  ©peife  i 

bad  (5}erid)t  (plural  e)  5 
bie  S02il4. 
gefal^ene  ©peifen  i 
SKilc^fpeife. 


I  Hn  \\d)  jie^^en*  (^^erbei   jie* 
^en»/  anjiet^en*). 
^ec  ^a^mt  jie^t  bad  @ifen  an  jtd^. 
3()r  (SJefang  jie^t  mid^  an. 


*  The  verb  mar(d)iren  takes  the  auxiliary  fepn  ♦/  when  there  is  a 
destination  of  place,  else  it  takes  either  t)aben  *  or  fe^n  *.  Ex.  2)ie 
TCrmee  ifl  nac^  diom  marfc^irtr  the  army  has  marched  to  Rome;  bie 
2(rmee  hat  (or  ifl)  ben  ganjen  Za%  marfd)irt/  the  army  has  marched  the 
whole  aay 
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To  allure,  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
I  am  enraptured  with  it. 
The  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force). 


SBe^aubern. 

C^ntj&(ten. 

34  bin  badibf(  entjfidt. 

tie  ®(^6n(ett  $ 

tie  ^rmome  i 

hit  ®timme  i 

tie  ®malt 


C  ®td)  in  (Sitoa^  roif^en. 


To  meddle  with  .omething.  ^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  , 

To  concern  one's  self  about  some-' 

thing. 
To  trouble  one's  head  about  some-  ^  @i(^  urn  (StmaS  bef  fimmem. 

thing  (to  meddle  with   some. 

thing). 


I  do  not  meddle  with  other  peo- 
ple's business. 
The  quarrel  (the  contest), 
the  commerce  (the  traffic). 
Strange  (foreign). 

It  is  strange. 


34  mff^e  mi^  nic^t   in   frembf 

^Anbel. 
ber  •^nbel  i 

ber  ^nbel  (has  no  plural), 
fcemb. 
@d  ijl  fonberbar. 


He  employs  himself  in  painting. 
The  art  of  painting, 
the  chymistry, 
the  chymist, 
the  art. 


(3r  eibt  ltd)  mit  ber  Stalerei  ab. 
bie  ^aleret  i 

bie  CF^pmie/  bic  edftibttmft  i 
ber  (^pmifer  (bn  G^eibef&nfKer)) 
bie  Jtunft 


To  look  at  some  one. 
To  concern  some  one. 
I  look  at  you. 

The  thing. 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  things 

that  do  not  concern  me. 
VfhBt  is  that  to  me  ? 
'What  is  that  to  you  ? 


{ 


3emanben  anfe^en  *. 

3emanben  ange^en  *. 

34  fc^c  ®ie  an. 

bie  @ki4e/ 

ba6  jDing  (plural  e). 

34  nitf4e  mi4  ni4t  gem  in  jDingc/ 

bie  mi4  9li4t6  ange^n. 
t  9Bad  ge^t  bad  mid)  an  ? 
t  SBad  ge^t  ba«  ®ie  an  ? 


To  repeat 
The  repetition. 


SBieber^olen. 

ba^     SBieberf^oUn.    (See    Leeson 
LXXI.  Note  2.) 
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the  begiimmg^  the  commence- 
ment, 
the  wisdom, 

the  study,  / 

the  goddess, 
the  lord, 
the  nightingale. 
All  commencements  are  difficult. 


bet  3Cnfan0  4 

bieSfid^it; 

ha^  @tubium '  i 

boB  @tubircn  i 

hit  ®6ttinn  i 

bet  ^rr » 

bie  9lad)tiga(L 

2Caer  2(nfand  ifl  f^wer  (a  prorerb). 


7b  create. 

The  Creator, 

the  creation, 

the  benefit  (the  kindness), 

the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

the  lesson, 

the  exerdse, 

the  goodness. 


®4affen.    Part  past,  gefc^ffeiu 
Imperil  fd^f. 

bet  @46|)fer  i 

hit  646pfund  i 

hit  ^o^lt^at  i 

hit  %uxdjt  bed  ^ttxn  i 

bet  ^tmme( ; 

bie  6rbe  9 

bie  @tnfamfett  $ 

bie  Section  $ 

hit  2(ufdabe  $ 

bie  ®fite  *. 


I  have  done  it  for  your  sake.      |  3d)  i^obt  ed  S^tetwegen  get^an. 

Obs,  The  preposition  megen  takes  its  place  either  before  or  after  the 
genitive  which  it  governs ;  but  when  it  follows  a  personal  pronoun, 
the  letter  t  is  substituted  for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  wUch  then 
forms  one  word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  \)albtnt  on  account  of,  and 
urn— tmUen/  for  the  sake  of,  widi  this  difference,  that  they  never  stand 
before  the  case.    Ex. 


Steinetmegen/  meinet^alben/  on  ac- 
count of  me. 

^inetwegen/  beinet^alben^  on  ac- 
count of  thee. 

Geinetioegen/  feinet^alben/  on  ac- 
count of  him. 

3^retwegen/  iffxtt^lhtn,  on  account 
of  her. 


Unfertn^egen/  unfert^atben/  on  ac 
count  of  us. 

@uretn>egen/  euret^alben/  on  ac- 
count of  you. 

3f)retwegen/  ibret^alben/  on  ac- 
count of  them,  for  their  sake. 


'  Substantives  terminating  in  uni/  form  their  plural  by  chanf^g  um 
into  en.  Ex.  bod  Snbioibuum/  the  individual ;  plur.  bie  3nbtt)ibuen  i 
bad  ©tubium/  the  study ;  plur.  hit  ©tubien.  (See  Introductory  Book, 
page  31.) 

'  Abstract  substantives  have  generally  no  plural  in  German,  as  bie 
®tLttf  the  goodness ;  bie  titht/  the  love,  &c.  (See  Introductory  Book, 
Ob$.  B,  page  34,  and  note  \  page  2,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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Id  the  same  way  we  say :  urn  meinctwiUen/  for  my  sake ;  ttm  MmU 
widen/  for  thy  sake,  &c. 


He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  her. 

On  account  of  you  and  your 
children,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  me  and  mine,  I  have  put  you 
in  mind  of  and  inculcated  this 
important  and  infallible  truth. 


@r  ^t  es  urn  i^etwiden  get^a. 

itfttU  unb  S^tcr  Jtinber#  eben 
fomo^l  aid  mdntU  unb  bet  meU 
nigen  toegen/  ^be  ^^3^nen  biefe 
mic^ttge  unb  unici^id^  fBM^u 
i)tit  iu  ^cmfit^  gefft^rt  unb 
eingefd)&rft 


The  cleanliness,  the  uncleanliness,  I  bie  Sfteinti^feit  $  hit  Unreinlid^f eit 
the    government    (meaning   the  I  bie  £)brigf  eit  9 


magistrate). 
Sensible,  reasonable. 
Not  only — but  also. 


oerni^nftig. 

9li4t  attein— fonbern  aud^ 


EXERCISES. 
189. 
Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ? — With  much  pleasure. — ^What 
have  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  ? — I  like  it 
better  than  all  other  food. — Are  you  ready  to  dine  ? — I  am  ready. 
— Do  you  intend  to  set  out  soon? — I  intend  setting  out  next 
week. — Do  you  travel  alone  ? — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my 
uncle. — Do  you  travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ? — We  travel  in  a 
carriage. — Did  you  meet  any  one  in  (auf  with  the  dative)  your 
last  journey  to  Berlin  ? — We  met  many  wanderers. — ^What  do 
you  intend  to  spend  your  time  in  this  summer  ? — I  intend  to  take 
a  short  journey. — Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  ? — I 
like  much  to  walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — Did 
he  not  wish  to  walk  ? — He  wished  to  walk  at  first,  but  after 
having  taken  a  few  steps,  he  wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so 
that  I  did  not  walk  much. — What  have  you  been  doing  at  school 
to-day  ? — We  have  been  listening  to  our  professor,  who  made  a 
long  speech  on  (fihtx  with  the  accus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — 
What  did  he  say  ? — After  saying,  "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  commencement  of  all 
wisdom  ;*'  he  said,  "  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a 
good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God.** — Why  did  you  not 
stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — When  I  was  there  the  living  was  dear, 
and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longer. — ^What  sort 
of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vienna  ? — It 
was  very  bad  weather  ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed,  and  rained 
very  heavily  *. 

*  The  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  expressions  relative  to  tho 
impersonal  verb  ti  iff «/  w.  in  Lessons  LVI.  and  LVIII. 
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190. 

What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden? — I  am  walking 
in  it  (barin). — ^What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you? — The  singing 
of  the  hirds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  ? — 
There  are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants 
me. — Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (fiber  with  the 
accus.)  you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your 
tender  (j&rtlici))  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — I  confess,  the 
harmony  of  the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over 
roe  than  the  most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What 
does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads 
a  good  deal  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does  your 
uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitude  ? — He  employs  himself 
in  painting  and  chymistry. — Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business  ? 
— He  no  longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does 
he  meddle  with  your  business  ? — He  does  not  generally  (gewb^n^ 
lid^)  meddle  vtrith  other  people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with 
mine,  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat 
your  lesson  to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you 
know  it  ? — I  did  know  it  pretty  well. — Have  you  also  done  some 
exercises  ? — I  have  done  some,  but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  ? 
— I  do  not  generally  meddle  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me ; 
but  I  love  you  so  much  (fo  fe^r)  that  I  concern  myself  much  (fe^r) 
about  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any  one  trouble  his  head  about 
you  ? — No  one  troubles  his  head  about  me  ;  for  I  am  not  worth 
the  trouble. — Not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  health  (bie  ®efunb^it),  prudent  people  avoid  ({!((  ^fitcn 
oor  with  the  dative)  uncleanliness,  and  wash  themselves  often. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

2)rei  unb  aci^tjigfie  Section. 


OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Tub  first  or  simple  iiitare  is  formed  from  the  praent  of  the  auzilivy 
toerben  */  to  become  ^  and  the  infinitiTe  of  the  retb,  as  in  English  from 
thall  or  will,  and  the  infinitive.    Ex. 


I  shall  bve^  he  (she)  will  knre. 
Thoa  wilt  love,  yon  will  love. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  bve. 


I  shall  be  bved. 

Will  you  love  my  mother  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much. 

I  shall  never  love  her. 

I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves 

me. 
Will  you  go  out  to-day  ? 


To  be  dusty. 

Is  it  dusty  ? 

It  is  dusty. 

It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  ? 

It  is  very  muddy. 


To  be  smoky,  to  smoke. 
Is  it  smoky  ?     Does  it  smoke  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.      It    smokes 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too 

much. 


34  w^^c  litUn,  er   (f!c)   toixh 

liebcn. 
2)u  witft  Ixtbtn,  3^r  merbct  (6tc 

n>erbcn)  tiebcn. 
SBir   n>erbcn    litUtif  fte   tottbtn 

Ueben. 


34  n>erbe  geliebt  merbcn. 
SD^rben^e  meine  fDtuttcr  lieben? 
34  n>erbe  fte  fc^r  Ueben. 
34  u^c^be  {te  nic  lieben. 
34  n><^bc  fte  lieben/  loanii  f!e  iiii4 
lieben  toitb.  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) 
aSerben  &it  ^ute  au^^e^n  ? 


®taubid  fepn*/  ftauben. 

3ft  e«  flaubid? 

@«  ift  flaubid. 

@d  ifl  fe^r  ftaubig. 

3ft  ed  f4niu^id  braufen  ? 

(S«  tft  fej^r  f4mu^id. 


9{au4en. 
a{au4t  ed  ? 
@d  rau4t  fetlt. 

Sd  rau4t  in  fe^r. 


*  The  verb  tt>erben  */  when  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  future 
and  other  tenses,  loses  its  proper  signification. 
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To  ffom. 

^tnctn  qtJ^tn^. 

7b  come  m. 

herein  fommen*. 

Will  you  go  in  ? 

SBerben  @ie  ^inein  ge^en  ? 

To  sU  down. 

^i^  fe^cn. 

TosU. 

SJi^en*    (verb    neuter).     Part. 

past,  g  e  f e  [f e  n.    Imperf.  faf . 

I  will  ait  down  on  that  chair. 

34   wiU  mici)  auf   biefcn  €ftu^l 

fe^en ». 

Where  did  he  sit  ? 

iBo  faf  cr  ? 

He  sat  upon  that  chair^ 

(Kr  fap  ottf  biefem  &tuf)U. 

ttebrig      Ueiben*.        Imperf. 

btieb. 
SSieotel  ®etb  bleibt  3t)nen  fibcig  ? 
(Sd  bleibt  mir  ein  Skater  fibrig. 
(S6  bleiben  mir  nur  brci  Skater 

iibriQ. 
SBcnn  id)  t^m  beja^C/  mirb  mir 

nur  menig  (kbri^  bleiben  (or  fo 

»irb  mir  nur  wenig  fibrig  blei^ 

ben). 

A.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  inversion  of 
propositions;  that  is,  when  that  which  ought  to  stand  first  is  put 
after,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins  with 
a  conjunction.    Ex. 


To  have  l^. 

How  much  money  have  you  left  ? 

I  have  a  crown  left. 

I  have  only  three  crowns  left. 

If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but 
little  left. 


SBenn  er  fommt,  werbe  idj  mit  i^m 

fpre(i)en. 
3<i  n>erbe  mit  i^m  fpre^en/  tpenn 

er  fommt. 
SSenn  ed  morgen  fd)6ned  better  iftt 

trerbe  id)  fpajieren  ge^en. 
34  werbe  fpajieren  ge^en/  mnn  tt 

morgen  fd)6ned  ^Setter  ifl. 


B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb,  when  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions  the  conjunction  wenn/  if,  is  omitted  in  the 
first    This  omission  of  the  conjunction  may  take  place  or  not ;  but 

'  Whenever  a  will  or  intention,  and  not  merely  futurity,  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  verb  n>oUen  *  is  used. 


If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him 

Onversion). 
I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes 

(without  inversion). 
If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow  I 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion). 
I  shall  take  a  walk,  if  it  is  fine 
weather    to-morrow    (without 
inversion). 


i 
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when  it  does,  the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  conjunction  f  O/ 
then  (so). 

Then  (so).  \ 

If  I  receive  my  money,  I  shall 
pay  you. 


If  he   speaks 
anwer  him. 


to    me,    I    shall 


{ 
I 


IBefomme  id)  mein  ®elb  (instead 
of:  toenn  id)  mein  ®e(b  htf 
fomme)/  fo  beja^le  ic^  34nen. 

6prid)t  er  gu  mir  (for:  tvfnn  er 
)u  mir  fprid)t)  fo  nxrbe  16:}  i^m 
antworten. 


06«.  When  the  conjunction  tocnn  is  not  omitted,  the  conjunction 
fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be  omitted  or  not,  unless  the 
proposition  is  of  a  certain  length. 


If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  it 
secret,  I  shall  tell  it  you. 


SBcnn  ®ie  mir  t)erfpre4)en  xoofUn/ 
es  ^tt)iim  ju  fatten/  fo  merbe  i4 
ti  !3tinen  fagcn. 


I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so 
that  I  have  none  left. 


3(^  ^abe  mein  g^^nged  ®elb  au$« 
gegeben/  fo  baf  mir  f einS  me^ 
itbrid  bleibt. 


TofiU. 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine. 
I  fill  my  purse  with  money. 

With  what  do  you  fill  that  glass  ? 


3finen(anfutlen). 

@ine  %la\&jt  mit  SBein  anf&Oen. 
3(4  fi^Ue   meinen   S3eutel    (meine 

a36rfe)  mit  ®elb. 
fffiomit  fatten  ^it  biefed  ©lad  ? 


EXERCISE. 
191. 
Will  your  father  go  out  to-day  ? — He  will  go  out,  if  it  is  fine 
weather. — ^Will  your  sister  go  out  ? — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — ^Will  you  love  my  brother  ? — I  shall  love  him  with  all 
my  heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — Will  your  parents  go  into 
the  country  to-morrow  ? — They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. 
— Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day  ? — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for 
it  is  too  muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  rela- 
tion behind  yonder  mountain  ? — I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  ? — 
We  will  go  in,  if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I 
shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  mom« 
ing,  Madam. — Will  you  not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  ? 
— I  will  sit  down  upon  that  large  chair.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  your  brother  ? — I  will  tell  you.  Here  is  the  chair 
upon  which  he  sat  often. — When  did  he  die  ? — He  died  two  years 
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ago. — I  am  very  much  (fe^r)  afflicted  at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all 
thy  money  ? — I  have  not  spent  all. — How  much  hast  thou  left  of 
it? — I  have  not  much  left  of  it ;  1  have  hut  one  florin  left. — 
How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  ? — They  have  but  three 
crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor  ? — 
I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay  him,  I  shall 
have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  brothers  have 
left  ? — They  will  still  have  a  hundred  crowns  left. — Will  you 
speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ? — If  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-morrow  ? — If  it  is  fine  weather 
I  shall  take  a  walk  ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather  I  shall  stay  at 
home. — Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  ? — I  shall  pay  him,  if  I 
receive  my  money  to-morrow. — ^Why  do  you  wish  to  go? — If 
your  father  comes  I  shall  not  go ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  I 
must  go. — Why  do  you  not  sit  down  ? — If  you  will  stay  with 
(bet)  me,  I  will  sit  down ;  but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with 
you. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? — If  they  are  good  and  assidu- 
ous, I  shall  love  them  ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall 
despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  thus  (fo)  ? — 
You  are  not  wrong.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH   LESSON. 

83ier  unb  aci^jigfie  Section. 


OF  THE  PAST  OR  COMPOUND  INFINITIVE. 

In  German,  as  in  English,  the  past  infinitive  is  formed  from  the 
infinitive  of  the  auxihary  and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb ;  but  in 
English  the  past  participle  stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in 
German  it  precedes  it    Ex. 


Have  loved,  to  have  loved. 
In  order  to  have  loved. 
Without  having  loved. 
Have  been  loved. 
To  have  been  loved. 


®eltebt  t)ah€n,  geliebt  )u  fyihtn. 
Urn  geliebt  ju  baben. 
Obne  geliebt  gu  ^aben. 
^Ucbt  toorben  fepn. 
®eliebt  n^orben  }u  fepn. 


OF  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first  or  simple  future 
(preceding  Lesson),  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  werben  *t  and  the 
past  infinitive.     Ex. 


I  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  will 

have  loved. 
Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will 

have  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved,  they  will 

have  loved. 
I  shall  have  been  loved. 


34  to^^be  geliebt  t^htn,  cr  (fte) 

toivh  geliebt  ^aben. 
>Du  wivft  geliebt  t^aUn,  3^t  n>erbet 

(®ie  nxrben)  geliebt  ^ben. 
SBir  werben  qziUht  ^ben/  fte  Wfr« 

ben  gelte  bt  baben. 
3(^  n>erbe  getiebt  morben  fepn. 


I  shall  have  written  my  letters 
before  you  return. 

When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse  I 
shall  have  only  ten  crowns  left. 


3*  werbe  meine  ©riefe  gefcftrieben 
t^ahtn,  e^e  @ie  jurficftommen. 

SBann  ic^  bad  f)ferb  beja^lt  ^ben 
tverbe  (or  n^crbe  beja^lt  i^ahtn), 
tverben  mir  nur  nod)  je^n  Xt$aUt 
Abrig  bleiben. 

t^  A,  When  at  the  end  of  a  proposition  there  are  two  infinitives, 
two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and  a  past  participle,  the  verb 
which  on  account  of  the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  infinitives  or 
participles.    Ex. 

SBoS  werben  ®ie  t^un/  wann  &it  in 
^Olittage  gegeffen  b^ben  werben/ 
or  werben  )u  iO^ittage  degeffen 
^aben  ? 


What  will  you  do  when  you  have 
dined  ? 
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SB^nn  id)  S^ren  Srubcr  ^t^iptod^tn 
^aben  werbc/  or  wetbe  gcfproc^n 
^ben/  fo  toerbe  id)  nnffen/  n>ad 
id)  iu  t^un  ^be. 

B.    The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most  elegant  and 
mofit  usual.    Ex. 


When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what  I 
have  to  do. 


I  have  told  him  that  you  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  the  horse. 


3d)  ^abc  tbm  gefagt/  baf  &i  ba^ 
$ferb  ^aben  t>er(aufen  mfiffen 
(and  not  Derfaufcn  gcmu§t  or 
m^lTen  ^aben). 


The  same  (feminine). 


The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 
It  is  all  one  (the  same). 


{ 


jDiefelbe/    bic  n&mti^e. 
Lessons  XIV.  and  XVl.) 

£)iefelbc  (bie  n&mlt(i)e)  ®ad)e. 

)Da6felbe  (bad  n&mUd)e)  iCAn^. 

@inerlei 

(Sd  ift  einertei. 


(See 


Mas,  Fern,        Neut, 

Such,  ©olc^et/     fold)e/     fo(((e6    (is 

declined  according  to  the  cha- 
racteristic termination). 

Obs,  A,    When  fo(d)  is  preceded  by  etn  or  f ein/  it  has  the  declension 
of  an  adjective.    Ex. 

Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such     (Sin  fold)er  ^ann/  einc  fold)e  S^au/ 

a  child.  ein  fol(i)ed  ^inb. 

Such  men  merit  esteem.  €$old{)e  !D{enfd)en  Dcrbiencn  3Cd)tun9. 

Obs,  B,    When  fold)  is  followed  by  ein  it  is  not  declined.     Ex. 

Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such  1  @oId)  ein  fSlann/  fol((  eine  ^xavif 
a  happiness.  |      fotc^  ein  ®IM, 


On  the  outside  qf,  without,  out  of. 

The   church  stands  outside  the 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the 

town  gate. 

The  town  or  city  gate.  < 


2Cufer^alb    (a    preposition    go- 
verning the  genitive). 

)Die  Mvdji  ifl  auf er^alb  ber  etabt. 

3c6   n^erbe   @ie   Dor   bem  Zf)oxt 

(®tabtt^ore)  enoarten. 
bad  ©tabtt^or. 
bad  Sbor  ber  @tabt. 
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To  go  out 
To  come  out. 

Seldom  (rarely). 
Does  he  sit  under  the  tree  ? 
He  is  sitting  under  it. 


^inaudge^n*. 
^eraudtommen  * 


©elten. 

^i^t  er  unter  bem  S3aume  ? 
(St  |t|t  barunter.  (06*.  B. 
LIV.) 


7b  continue  {to  proceed). 
He  continues  his  speech. 


gortfa^ren*. 
gortfe$en». 
I  t  (St  f&^rt  in  feiner  aiebe  fort. 


{ 


The  appetite, 

the  narrative,  the  tale, 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank), 

the  sea-shore, 

on  the  Eea-shore. 


{ 


bet  2(ppetit/ 

hit  @fi(ufl/  bie  gufl  jum  Gffen  i 

bit  (Srs&i^tund  $ 

ha^  Ufer  i 

bad  Ufer  bed  !Dteered  $ 

am  Ufer  bed  SDlcered. 


No/  tm/t7  {not  btfore). 
Be/ore. 

I  shall  not  see  him  until  I  go 
thither. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de- 
parture ? 

I  do  not  do  it  until  you  tell  it 
me. 


e^ 


mdit  e^ec-bi«. 
(S^t,  e^e  aU/  beoor. 
3(^   n>erbe   i^n   nt(^t   fe^en^ 

(beoor)  id)  ^inge^. 
^aben  @ie  i^n  9or  feiner  ICbreife 

gefe^en  ? 
3(^  t^ue  eg  ntd)t/  bid  ®ie  ed  mir 

fagen. 


There  is,  there  are. 

Here  is,  here  are. 

Here  I  am. 

There  is  my  book. 

There  it  is. 

There  they  are. 

Therefore. 

That  is  the  reason  why. 

Therefore  I  say  so. 

My  sister^s  feet  are  cold. 
Her  hands  are  cold. 


^a  ifti  Plural  ba  {Inb. 

^if c  iff/    —    ^itt  pnb. 

^ier  bin  idj). 

jDa  ijl  mein  S3u4. 

)Da  ift  ed. 

^a  finb  fte. 

jDedwegen/  ba^ev. 

iDad  ifl  bie  Urfad)e  warum. 

jDedwegen  fage  id)  ed. 


fOteiner  S^c^wefler  frieren  bie  !$Afe. 
3^r  frieren  bie  ^&nbe  (@d  ijl  it^r 
in  ben  ^&nben  fait). 


govtfe^en  is  a  regular  verb  active,  and  governs  the  accusative ; 
fortfa()ren  *f  on  the  contrary,  is  neuter  and  irregular,  and  governs  the 
dative  with  the  preposition  in  or  mit. 
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EXERCISES. 

192. 

When  will  you  go  to  Italy  ? — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have 
learnt  Italian. — When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  ? — They 
will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they 
learn  it  ? — They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  mas- 
ter.— How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid 
for  our  horses  ? — When  we  have  paid  for  them,  we  shall  have 
only  a  hundred  crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  ? — I  have  told  him  so. — 
Have  you  written  to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  ? — 
I  have  not  written  to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they 
already  answered  you  ? — Not  yet,  but  1  hope  to  receive  a  letter 
next  week. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never 
seen  such  a  one. — Have  you  already  seen  our  church  ? — I  have 
not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does  it  stand  ? — It  stands  outside  the 
town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show 
it  to  you. — Who  is  there? — It  is  I. — Who  are  those  men? — 
They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak  to  you. — Of  what  coun- 
try are  they  ? — They  are  Americans.— Where  have  you  been 
since  I  saw  you  ? — We  sojourned  long  on  the  sea-shore,  until  a 
ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — ^Will  you  continue 
your  narrative  ? — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we 
were  taken  to  the  king,  who  received  (aufha^m)  us  very  well,  and 
sent  us  back  to  our  country. — Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am 
looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  wish  to  find  him,  you  must 
go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — The  garden  is  large,  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  him,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  part 
(bcr  SE^eil)  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under  the  large  tree 
under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I  shall  find  him. 

193. 
Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  ? — They  wish  to  learn 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do 
you  sit  near  the  fire  ? — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — ^What  do  the  people  live  upon 
that  live  on  the  sea-shore  ? — They  live  upon  fish  alone.— -Why 
will  you  not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — 1  hunted  yesterday  the 
whole  day,  and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  shall  not  go  any  more  a  hunting. — ^Why  do  you  not 
eat  ? — I  shall  not  eat  before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does 
your  brother  eat  so  much  ? — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the 
reason  he  eats  so  much. — If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I 
lent  you,  why  do  you  not  return  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  reading 
them  once  more,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned 
them  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have 

VOL.  I.  X 
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read  them  a  (sum)  second  time,-— Why  did  you  not  hring  me  my 
clothes  ? — They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not  bring  them ; 
but  I  bring  them  you  now,  here  they  are. — You  have  learnt 
your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not  learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken 
a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learnt 
it ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. — ^When  will  you  correct  my 
exercises  7 — I  will  correct  them  when  you  bring  me  those  of 
your  sister. — Do  you  think  (gtauben)  you  have  made  faults  in 
them  ? — 1  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made  faults,  you  have  not 
studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must  be  learnt  well, 
to  make  no  faults  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the  same,  if  you  do 
not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn  them  before 
(fo  werbe  i^  fte  erfl)  to-morrow. — You  must  make  no  faults  in 
your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to  make  none. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH   LESSON. 

giinf  unb  ac^tjigflc  gecHon. 


To  die  of  a  disease. 
The  small-pox. 

She  died  of  the  smaU-pox. 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fever. 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 

He  has  an  ague. 

His  fever  has  retmmed. 

The  apoplexy. 
He  has  been  strack  with  apoplexy. 


Kn  einer  (dative)  Jhranff^eit  flevs 
ben». 

Me  SSlattem  (plural  of  bte  flat- 
ter/ the  blister,  the  pustule,  the 
pock). 

€Ste  ift  an  ben  SBlattern  geftorben. 

bad  Siebet/  ba«  SBed)fe(fieber. 

@r  ^attt  einen  Knfaa  Don  gieber. 

dx  i)at  bad  gieber  betommen. 

@r  ^at  hai  gieber  mteber  befom^ 
men. 

ber  @d)lad/  ber  @c^lagfluf. 
'  jDer  &d)laQ  ^at  t^n  gerA^rt. 
1  Qt  ift  t)om  ^djla^i  gerfi^tt  worben. 


To  sell  weU. 


Wine  sells  well. 


Cloth  sells  well. 


Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 


To  open. 


To  shut. 


r  ®uten  2(bdand  ^aben  *. 
<  ©utabge^en*. 
(  S3tel  ^&ufer  pnben* 
t  jDer  SBein  ge^t  gut  ah  0)at  guten 

^(bgang). 
t  jDag  2ud)  }^at  guten  ^Cbgang  (ftn« 

bet  me(  ^&ufer). 
fJDer  SBein   wirb  ni(^)fle6   3a()r 
guten  ^Cbgang  ^aben. 


I  Deffnen/ aufmad)en/  auffd)Uepen*'. 

{3umad)en/    5ufd)ltef en  *  '    (active 
verbs). 
iJuge^en*/ jufd)liepen*.  Part,  past, 
9cfd)lofi'en.    Imperf.  fc^lo^. 


*  Oeffnen  and  aufmad)en  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  give 
access,  as:  bte  2:^oi*e/  bte  Z\)(ix  cineS  ^immtx^f  einen  ®d)ranf/  einen 
Srief  bffnen  or  aufmad)en/  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of  a  room, 
a  cupboard,  a  letter.  £)effnen  is  only  employed  to  make  an  opening  in 
the  thing  itself,  as :  einen  Setd^nant/  eine  iCber/  ein  ®z\(ijiwiix  offnen/  to 
open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  abscess,  because  there  is  no  opening  yet.  So 
we  say  bie  Saufdt&ben  &ffnen/  to  open  the  trenches.  2(uffc^lief en  is  only 
employed  in  sp^dcing  of  things  that  are  shut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 

*  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  3umad{)en  ana  iufd)Iie'! 
fen*/  as  between  aufmac^n  and  auffd)(tepen*. 

X  2 
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To  open. 
That  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shut. 
The  window  shuts  well. 


Far  off,  from  afar. 

That  house  is  seen  far  off. 


3Cttf0e^en  •   (a  neuter  verb)/  M 

6ffneiu 
2>iefe  Zi^tK  de^t  Iet(^t  auf  {ift  ki^t 

Stt  6|fiicn). 
Mt  Zi^tix  fc^lieft  ni^t- 
iDa«  S^nfter  f^lief  t  int. 


S3on  totium/  Don  feme. 
fDtan  ffe^t  biefed  .^ud  oon  iDeitem 
(oon  feme). 


;€SommerfIeiber  tr&gt  man  nid^^t  im 
SB^ntet. 
€{ommet!leiber   loerben   ni^t  im 
SBinter  getra^en. 


winter. 


That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 


iDad  wirb  nic^t  gefagt. 
)Dad  ift  unbegreiflid^ 
(Sd  ift  Uutlid), 

SBegreifen*.    Part,  past,  begrifen. 
Imperf.  begriff. 


According  to  circumstances.           i 

The  disposition,                    i 
The  circumstance,                | 

9ta(^  ben  Umfl&nben. 
.  9tadj  IBefd)affen^eit  ber  Umfl&nbe. 
bielBefdiafren^tti 
ber  Umflanb. 

According  as. 

That  is  according  to.            j 

It  depends.                          1 

Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the 
table,  for  it  will  break. 

To  put. 
To  lay. 

To  set,  to  seat. 
To  stick. 

9la(^bem/  ie  nac^bent/  in  fo  fern. 
'  9tad)btm  ed  i{l  (nac^bem  ed  fommt). 
L  ftad^Um  bte  Umft&nbe  {tnb. 

®te(len  ®ie  ba«  &\a^  rdd^t  ouf  ben 
Sif(^4  benn  ed  n>irb  jerbre^en. 
Imperf.  jerbra^. 

S^teOen. 

Segen. 

®e(en. 

®tecfen ». 

'  ®teUcn  is  used  when  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it  were, 
standing  upright,  and  Ugen  when  it  is  lying.  Ex.  >Die  ®l&fer/  bie 
Slafd)e  auf  ben  Zx\d^  ftellen^  to  put  the  glasses,  the  boule  on  the  table; 
ein  ^inb  auf  bad  S3ett  Ugen/  to  place  a  child  upon  the  bed;  etn  Jtletb 
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Are  the  women  handsome  ? 
ITicy  are  so;  they  are  rich  and 
handsome. 

What  countrywoman  is  she  ? 
She  is  from  France. 


@inb  tie  graucn  f((6n? 

®ie  {tnb  e6  5  fte    {Inb   rcid)  unb 

f  SBo^ler  ifl  pe  ? 

I  SBo  ijl  lie  ^et  ? 

I  ^e  tfl  au6  (or  Don)  S^ctntreic^. 


To  be  angry  at  somebody  (about 

anything). 
What  are  you  angry  about  ? 


936fe  auf  3emanben  (fiber  (Sttoai) 

fe^n. 
^orfiber  {tnb  @te  bbfe  ? 


Are  you  sorry  for  having  done  it  ?  |  Z\)\it  ed  3^nen  leib/  ed  get^an  i\i 

I      ^aben? 

r  @«  t^ut  mir  leib. 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  <  (SS  ifl  mir  ni(i)t  lieb.   (See  Lesson 

(     LXXIX.) 


Polite  (courteous),  impolite  (un-  I  «^6flid)  i  un^&fli4. 

civil). 
Happy,  unhappy.  |  ®(i^cflid)  i  unglfictlici). 


What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  ? 

A  gold  one. 

What  sort  of  pens  has  your  sister 

made? 
(jood  ones. 


SBaS  fi^r  eine  geber   ^ben   ®ie 

Detlorcn  ? 
@ine  9olbene. 
SB^d  ffir  Sebern  i)at  3^re  &^wtficx 

gemadit? 
®ute. 


auf  bad  SBett  (egen/  to  put  a  coat  upon  the  bed;  too  f^aben  ®ie  meinen 
6to(t  ^n^eftedt?  where  have  you  placed  my  stick  ?  too  ^ben  ®ie  mein 
9Kef[er  ^ingeUdt  ?  where  have  you  put  my  knife  ?  The  verbs  jlc^n  * 
and  lie^cn  *  may  be  explained  by  the  English  verbs,  to  stand  and  to 
lie.  Ex.  36t  €Sto(f  {le$t  in  meinem  Simmer/  your  stick  is  (stands)  in 
mj  room ;  !3§r  SBruber  flef^t  am  S^nf^^^/  your  brother  stands  at  the 
wmdow ;  2tft  fRt^ftt  lie^t  auf  bem  Zi\djt,  your  knife  is  (lies)  uoon  the 
Uble;  ^ier  ftcf^t  3^t  6to(t  unb  ba  liegt  3^t  ^SHeffet/ here  stands  your 
stick  and  there  lies  your  knife.  @e$cn  nearly  answers  to  the  English 
verb  to  seat,  as :  fe^en  @ie  {I(^  ^ier^er/  seat  yourself  here.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  following  idiom :  3emanben  in  ben  Gtanb  fe^en/  to  enable 
some  one,  as :  i4  fdbe  i^n  in  ben  Gtanb  defeat/  eS  gu  tfytitit  I  have 
enabled  him  to  do  it.  &ttdtn,  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  pre- 
position in  followed  by  the  accusative.  Ex.  !3n  bic  Za^dft  fttdtti,  to 
put  into  the  pocket.  We  shall  hereafter  see  various  other  examples  of 
these  verbs. 
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EXERCISE. 
194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die? — She  died  of  the  fever. — 
How  is  your  brother  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  last 
summer  when  I  Was  in  the  country.  Of  what  did  he  die  ? — He 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? — She  is 
not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  biefen  SRorgen  nHcber). 
— Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often 
has  cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at 
your  mother's? — She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — ^Did  the 
wine  sell  well  last  year  ? — It  did  not  sell  very  well ;  but  it  will 
sell  better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it 
will  not  be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door  ? — ^Do  you  not  see 
how  it  smokes  here  ? — I  do  see  it ;  but  you  must  open  the  win- 
dow instead  of  opening  the  door. — The  window  does  not  open 
easily,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you 
shut  it  ? — I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — Why 
do  you  not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  ? — If  I 
put  them  upon  that  little  table,  they  will  break. — Did  you  often 
go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that  country  ? — We  often  went  a 
fishing  and  a  hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country, 
you  will  see  the  castle  of  my  father. — You  are  very  polite,  Sir  ; 
but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH   LESSON. 

@ec^6  unb  ac^t^igfle  Section. 


The  utility,  the  use, 
the  advantage. 
This  thing  is  of  no  use. 
To  profit  by  a  thing. 
To  turn  a  thing  to  profit. 
To  be  useful  to  any  one. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 
That  is  of  no  use. 

UsefiiL 
Useless. 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  ? 
It  is  useful. 


Is  it  well  (right)  to  do  it  f 
It  is  not  well  (wrong). 

What  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

To  be  called. 


What  is  your  name  ? 

My  name  is  Charles. 

What  do  you  call  this  in  German? 

How  do  you  express  (say)  this  in 

French  ? 
What  is  that  called  ? 
To  name. 


ber  9lu^en  i 
bet  SBort^eil. 

S)tefe  ©ac^e  ift  t>on  leinem  9lu^en. 
9lu^en  aud  einei:  ©ac^e  ik^tn  *. 
Qidi  eine  ©ac^  ju  9lu^e  mac^n. 
!3emanbem  nu^en  (or  nfi^en). 
SBo^u  nti^t  bad  ? 
)Dad  nu^t  9lid)t«. 

Vinnt^,  nu^lod. 

2ft  ed  nfi^lid^  t>iel  ju  fd)reiben  ? 

@d  if  nfi^lid). 


3ft  ed  biQig/  ed  ju  t^un  ? 
@«  ift  unMQid  (unrec^). 


S8a«  ift  bad  ? 

3(^  »e{f  nid^t/  tt>ad  ed  ifL 


^<i§en*.    Part,  past,  ge^eif  en. 
Imperf.  ^ief. 

*  -  SSte  ^eif  en  @ie  ? 

•  •  3c^  ?;eif e  (metn  9lomen  ift)  JCarl. 
SBie  (eif t  bad  auf  beutfd)  ? 

SBie  fagen  ®ie  bad  auf  fran)6ftfd)  ? 

SSie  nennt  man  bad  ? 
9lennen».     Part,   past,   genannt 
Imperf.  nannte. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PERSONS '. 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without  or  with  the  article. 
Without  the  article  they  take  d  in  the  genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative 


'  For  the  proper  names  of  countries  and  towns,  see  Lesson  LI.  (and 
page  17,  et  seq.  Meth.  Part  II.) 
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and  accusative ;  with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination. 
Ex. 

NoM.  SBil^elm      or  ber  S^il^elnt/  William. 

GsN.  S^il^elm^    —  M  ^ili)elm,  of  William. 

Dat.  aBilt)elmen  —  bem  ^il^tlm,  to  William. 

Ace.    SSil^elmen  —  ben  f&ii^tlm,  William. 


NoM.  Sltfabet^ 
Gbn.  SUfabet^d 
Dat.  (SUfabetf^en 
Ace.    @Ufabet^en 


bie  ^lifabet^/ 
ber  SUfabet^/ 
ber  @ltfabet^/ 
bie  aiifabet^/ 


Elizabeth, 
of  Elisabeth, 
to  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. 


Obs,  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fd)/  ^/  ft/  f/  ^/  )/  take  en< 
in  the  genitive.  Ex.  Stans/  Francis;  gen.  Sranjend.  Names  of 
females  in  a  or  e  (the  common  endings  for  almost  all  such  names) 
change  in  the  genitive  a  or  e  into  end.  Ex.  SBil^elmina/  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  SBil^elminend/  of  Wilhelmine.  Seonore/  Eleanor  $  SeonorenS#  of 
Eleanor. 

Obs,  B,  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  genitive  is  not  a  part  of 
the  name,  it  is  commonly  separated  by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English. 
Ex.  ed^iUer'd  (^ebtc^ie,  Schiller's  poems ;  ^etl^e'8  SBkrte/  Goethe's 
works. 


Sooner — than. 
Rather— than. 
He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I. 

Rather  than  squander  my  money 
I  would  throw  it  into  the  river. 

I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go 

thither. 
I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than 

wear  it. 


e(>er— oU. 

Cteber— aU. 

@r  ifl  eber  angetommen  aU  ic^ 

Cicber  werfe  id^  mein  ®elb  in  brn 

Stuf /  e^e  t(^  ed  Derfc^enbe. 
@^e  id)   mein   ®elb  t>erf(^ivenbe/ 

werfe  i(^  ed  (ieber  in  ben  S(uf. 
3d)  win  i^m  Heber  beaa^len/  aU 

j)inge^en. 
3(^  win  ben  9to(t  Uebec  T>erbcennenr 

aU  i^n  tragen. 


Sure, 
To  be  sure  of  a  thing. 
I  am  sure  of  that 
I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived. 

I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  know  it  well 


} 


@ewif. 

^iner  &ad^  gewif  fe^n  *. 
2^  ('in  be^en  gewif. 
^dj  wcif  (or  bin)  gewif/  baf  er 
ongetommen  ifl. 

3c^  n>etp  rd  gemi^. 
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To  repair  to,  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  my  room. 

He  repaired  to  that  town. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's 

regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 
Repair  to  where  you  please. 


6td^  tDcl^in  begcben  *. 

3c^  begab  mid)  auf  mein  3inttner. 

(Sv  begab  ft4  in  biefe  6tabt. 

@i4  iur  TCrmec/  ju  feinem  9Uqu 

mnU  bcgeben  •. 
34  ^be  mi^anbiefcnOrtbesebfti. 
(Sx  tiat  jtd)  ba^in  begeben. 
®e^en  @ie  too^tn  6ic  moUen. 


George  the  Third. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth. 


®eor0  ber  ^ritte. 
Cubmig  ber  SBierief^nte. 
«^nn4  ber  SBierte. 


Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 
Charles  the   Fifth  spoke  several 
European  languages  fluently. 


@uropai  @urop&if4. 
©el&upd. 

JCarl   ber   giinfte   fprad)  deliufig 
me^rere  @urop&if4e  ©pra^en. 


Such  a  thing. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a 

thing? 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of 

such  a  thing. 


@o  @tnxid. 

^ben  ®ie  ie  fo  (Stxoai  gefe^en  ? 

^ben  ®ie  ie  fo  (Sttoai  qt^bxt  ? 

34  ^^t  nie  fo  (Sttoai  gefefien  no4 
gel^brt 


EXERCISES. 

195. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — I  saw  it  when  I  was 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  it  is  seen  far  off. — How  is  that  said  ? — That  is  not 
said.  That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be 
expressed  in  your  language  ? — Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but 
not  as  in  yours. — ^Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow? — It  will  depend 
upon  circumstances ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early  I  shall  rise  early,  but 
if  I  go  to  bed  late,  I  shall  rise  late. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? 
— If  they  are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — ^Will  you  dine  with  us 
to-morrow? — If  you  get  ready  (jubereiten  lalfen)  the  food  I  like,  I 
shall  dine  with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you 
received  this  morning  ? — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — When  will 
you  read  it  ? — I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what 
use  is  that? — It  is  of  no  use. — Why  have  you  picked  it  up? — 
I  have  picked  it  up,  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
shall  ask  my  brother  who  will  tell  you. — Where  have  you  found 
it  ? — I  have  found  it  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — 
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Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  ? — I  did  not  want  to  perceive  it 
from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the  liver. — Have  you  ever 
seen  such  a  thing  ? — Never. — Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  ? — If 
one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  useful  to  speak  a 
great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  ? — It  is  more 
useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a  foreign 
language,  one  must  do  both  (beibeS). — Is  it  useful  to  write  all 
that  one  says  ? — That  is  useless. 

196. 
Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  the 
room  of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other 
people  ? — It  is  not  right,  I  know  ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope 
that  your  friend  will  not  be  displeased :  for  I  will  return  it  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  have  read  it — What  is  your  name  ?— My  name 
is  William. — What  is  your  sister's  name  ? — Her  name  is  Eleanor. 
— ^Why  does  Charles  complain  of  his  sister  ? — Because  she  has 
taken  his  pens. — Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  ? — Francis 
complains  of  Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is  right  ? — 
They  are  both  wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books 
and  Francis  Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's 
works  ? — I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second 
to  Elizabeth. — How  is  that  said  in  French  ? — That  is  not  said  in 
French. — How  is  that  said  in  German  ? — It  is  said  thus. — Has 
the  tailor  already  brought  you  your  new  coat  ? — He  has  brought 
it  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me  well. — Will  he  make  you  another  ? 
— He  must  make  me  another ;  for  rather  than  wear  it  I  will  give 
it  away. — Will  you  use  that  horse  ? — I  shall  not  use  it. — ^Why 
will  you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — Will  you 
pay  for  it  ? — I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it — To  whom  do 
those  fine  books  belong  ? — ^They  belong  to  William. — ^Who  has 
given  them  to  him  ? — His  good  father. — ^Will  he  read  them  ? — 
He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — Are  you  sure  that  he 
will  not  read  them  T — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he  has  told  me  so.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

@teben  unb  ac^t^igfle  Section* 


Sweet, 

mild, 

agreeable. 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agreeable 
than  the  society  of  and  inter- 
course with  our  friends. 

Sour,  acid. 


[anftj 

angene^m  $ 

ffif er  SBkin  i 

ein  fanfter  3ept)9r  i 

eine  fanfte  Suft  i 

ein  fanfter  ®(ij)laf. 

9lt4)td  mac^t  bad  Seben  angene^mt t/ 
aU  tie  @efeafci)aft  unb  bee  Um^ 
gang  mit  unfem  greunben. 

&antv. 


7b  cry,  to  tcreann,  to  shri^, 
Tb  help. 

lliou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 

I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


{ 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 

pass  that  plate  to  me  ? 
Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  if 

you  please  ? 

To  reach. 

If  you  please.  I 

Complaisant,  pleasing.  | 


©d^reien*.  Part. past, gefd)rie en. 
Imperf.  f(()rie. 

^elfen*    (governs   the   dative). 
Part,  past,  g  e  ^  o  I  f  e  n.     Imperf. 

SDu  f)m,  er  ^ilft. 

34  ^elfe  if)m  bavin, 

3d^  Mni^m  barin  Ui)(Aflidj. 

34   ^elfe  3^nen   f^reiben.    (See 

Lesson  XLII.) 
34  ^^^  31)nen  arbeiten  f^tiftn. 
Urn  ^filfe  f^reien  •. 


®i4  nad)  3emanbem  eriunbtgen 
(na4  3emanbem  fragen). 

SBoUen  ®ie  bie  ®tU  i^ohtn,  mix 
btefe  ®#ffel  ju  rei^en  ? 

^oQen  ®{e  mir  gef&Qigft  birfe 
®d}i^ffel  rei^en  ? 

BUid^n, 

®ef&Uigfl. 

SBenn  eS  3^nen  gefdUig  ifl. 

©ffiUig. 
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As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  like. 

To  knock  at  the  door. 
To  happen. 


Somethmg  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  ? 
A    great    misfortune    has    hap- 
pened. 
Nothing  has  happened. 
A  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. 
I  had  an  accident. 


-  me  e6  Zt)ntn  gef&Utd  ifL 


^  2Cn  bie  S^l^&c  tlopfen. 

®t(^  ereigneti/  ftd^  lutraseii  * 
(take  ^aben  for  their  aux- 
iliary). 

SSorfaUen*/  gcfc^^en*/  bege^nen 
(take  fepn). 

@8  ^at  ft4)  &ttoai  iusetragen 
(ereignet). 

SStod  ift  Dorgefallen  (defd)<^en)? 

@d  ift  ein  grofed  Unglfict  gefc^^n. 

m  ift  9lid^t«  t>ordefaa(n. 

@d  ifl  i^m  tin  UnglAct  begegnet. 

3c^  (atte  einen  SufaK. 


7b  pour, 

Th  pour  away. 
To  shed. 
To  shed  tears. 

A  tear. 
With  tears  in  his,  her,  our,  or  my 

eyes, 
I  pour  wine  into  a  glass. 
I  put  com  into  a  sack. 
I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that 

man. 
I  pour  away  the  wine,  for  it  is 

good  for  nothing. 


®iefen*/    fd^&tten/   etnf^cn* 

fen. 
^eggiefen*. 
SJcrgiefen*. 

S^r&nen  Dergiefen  *.     (Part,  past, 

t>ci:goffen.    Imperf.  oergof .) 
(Sine  S£(r&ne. 
^it  t^r&nenben  TCugen. 

34  gief  e  SSkin  in  ein  mat. 

34  f^fttte  ©etreibe  in  einen  @a(f. 

34  f^ente  biefem  ^anne  ^u  tnn« 

fen  ein. 
34  di'fc  ben^ein  weg^  benn  et 

taugt  9ti4t«. 


Am  to,  as/or,  with 


ttBa«     anbetreffen*    (anbc« 


Uh  respect  to.      )       troffen^  onbetraf) 

(-  fSBad  anbelangen. 


As  to  me,  I  do  not  know  what  to  i  f  2Ba5     mi4     anbetrifft     (anbe* 
say*  I      langt)/  fo  weig  i4  m4r/  nwS  i4 

fagcn  folf. 
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7b  meet  with. 


Where  have  you  met  with  him  ? 


t  2(  n  t  r  e  f  f  e  n  ♦  governs  the  Ace. 
Part,  past,  gctroffen.  Imperf . 
traf. 

t  9Bo  ^aben  @ie  i^n  angetroffen  ? 


I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to. 

He  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  bay. 


f  34  wcif  nic^t/  wad  tcf)  t^nn  foU. 
t  3d)  weif  nid^t,  tooi)in  i^  ge^rn 

foU. 
t  ^c  wdp  nic^t/  toad  et  ontmorten 

foU. 
f  SBic  »iffen  nid^t/  toad  toiv  faufen 

fotten. 


To  unbosom  one's  self  to  some 

one. 
To  trust  some  one. 

To  distrust  one. 

Do  you  trust  that  man  ? 

I  do  trust  him. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body. 

To  laugh  at  something. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  ? 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  ? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 


{ 


®t4  ISemanbem  uertrauen. 

3emanbem  trauen  or  oertrauen. 

@inem  miftrauen. 

6tnem  nic^t  trauen. 

Srauen  (or  oertrauen)  @ie  btefem 

^anne  ? 
3d)  traue  (or  t>erttaue)  i^m. 
@r  traut  (or  oertrauet)  mix. 
SS^ir   mfiflen    n{d)t    etnem    3eben 

trauen. 
Ueber  etwad  lac^en. 
Sa(^n  ®ie  barfiber  ? 
34  1<^4<  barfiber. 
iSorftbet  lac^en  ®ie  ? 
3emanben     au6la4cn    (or     t>er4 

la4cn). 
34  la4<  ®ie  au«  (oerla4e  ®te). 


mi. 

A  full  glass. 

A  full  glass  of  wine. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 


JBoll. 

(Sin  Dotted  ®lad. 

(Sin  ®lai  oott  SBein  (ein  totted  ®la€ 

®e{n). 
@in  fi3tt4  ootter  Sebler. 


The  means. 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  ? 


bad  SXittel. 
iDie  SXittel  ^aben  *. 
^aben  ®ie  bie  ^xtttl,  ein  ¥ferb  au 
taufen  V 
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I  can  afford  it. 

I  cannot  afford  it. 

The  lady, 


26)  l)abe  tie  mttH  baau  (id)  ^ht 
Pe). 

tie  i>amt. 


To  taste,  to  tikCf  to  relish. 

How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? 
I  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 


@4)me(fen. 

9Sie  fd^mecft  S^nen  btefettSein? 
@r  fc^mecft  mic  gut. 
(&x  fd^mecft  mic  nid)t. 


EXERCISES. 

197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will 
rather  tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — ^What  does  this  man 
ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  yon  owe  him. — 
If  he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house,  I  will  pay  him 
what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair 
thither.-^Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European 
languages,  said  that  we  should  (man  mdlfe)  speak  Spanish  with 
the  gods,  Italian  with  our  (feinec)  mistress  (bie  Q^eliebtc/  06i.  Les- 
son LV.),  French  with  our  (feinem)  friend  (masc),  German  with 
soldiers,  English  with  geese  (bie  ®an8)>  Hungarian  (ungartf^)  with 
horses,  and  Bohemian  (b6^mtf(())  with  the  devil  (bee  S^eufel). — Why 
does  the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  ?  What  has  hap« 
pened  to  her  ? — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her 
friend,  who  was  so  very  good  to  her  (bet  it)x  fo  uiel  ®ttte«  get^n  ^t), 
died  a  few  days  ago.— -Of  what  illness  did  he  die  ? — He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy. — Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters? 
— I  have  helped  him. — Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to 
town  ? — I  will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a 
livelihood. — Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so 
cheap  ? — I  have  inquired  after  him ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  him. — ^Where  did  he  live  when  you  were 
here  three  years  ago  ? — He  lived  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. 
— How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a 
little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them  very 
well ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — With  much  pleasure. — 
Shall  (foU)  1  pass  these  fishes  to  you  ? — I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
them  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  ? — You  will 
oblige  (ocrbinben*)  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mother 
like  our  food  ? — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she  has 
eaten  enough.— What  dost  thou  ask  me  for?— Will  you  be  kind 
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enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (oon)  that  mutton  ? — Will  you 
pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please? — Have  you  not  drunk  enough? 
— Not  yet ;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (einfd^enten)  you 
some  wine  ? — No,  I  like  cider  better. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? — It  is  a 
foreigner. — Why  does  he  cry? — He  cries  because  a  great  mis- 
fortune has  happened  to  him. — What  has  happened  to  you  ? — 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — Where  will  you  go  to  this  even- 
ing ? — I  don't  know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers 
go  to  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  to  ;  as  to  me,  I  shall  go 
to  the  theatre. — ^Why  do  you  go  to  toMm  ? — I  go  thither  in  order 
to  purchase  some  books.  Will  you  go  thither  with  me  ? — I  will 
go  with  you  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell 
to  that  man  on  credit  ? — You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit ; 
yon  must  not  trust  him,  for  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already 
deceived  any  body  ? — He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants 
who  have  trusted  him. — Must  I  trust  those  ladies  ? — ^You  may 
trust  them  ;  but  as  to  me,  I  shall  not  trust  them  ;  for  I  have 
often  been  deceived  by  the  women,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
say,  we  must  not  trust  every  body. — Do  those  merchants  trust 
you  ? — They  do  trust  me,  and  I  trust  them. 

199. 
Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at? — They  laugh  at  those 
ladies  who  wear  red  gowns  (bod  SCUih)  with  yellow  ribbons. — ^Why 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  ? — They  laugh  at  us  because  we 
speak  badly. — Ought  we  to  (muf  man)  laugh  at  persons  wha 
speak  badly  ? — We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (%t^Uv)f 
we  ought  to  correct  them  to  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 
— I  am  laughing  at  your  hat ;  how  long  (feit  toann)  have  you 
been  wearing  it  so  large  ? — Since  (feitbem)  I  returned  from  Eng- 
land.— Can  yon  afford  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I  can 
afford  it. — Can  your  brother  afford  to  buy  that  large  house  ? — 
He  can  afford  it. — Will  he  buy  it  ?— He  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases 
him. — Have  you  received  my  letter? — I  have  received  it  with 
much  pleasure. — I  have  shown  it  to  my  German  master,  who  was 
surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — Have  you 
already  received  Jean  Paul's  and  Wieland's  works  ? — I  have 
received  those  of  (oon)  Wieland :  as  to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I 
hope  (fo  ^offe  idj)  to  receive  them  next  week.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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EIGIITY-EIGIITH  LESSON. 

2Cd)t  unb  ac^tjigjtc  gcction. 


Who  is  there  ? 

It  is  I. 

Is  it  you  ? 

It  is  not  I. 

It  is  you. 

It  is  he,  it  is  she. 

Are  they  your  brothers  ? 

They  are  not  my  brothers. 


^er  ift  ha  i 

3c^  bin  cd. 

®tnb®ie  e6? 

34  bin  ed  nic^t. 

@ie  flnb  ed. 

(Sr  ift  eS/  fte  ifl  e«. 

(Sinb  ed  3i)re  SBrfiber  ? 

(Sd  flnb  meine  S3rftber  nic^t. 

Appositional  phrases  >  are  in  German  always  put  in  the  same 
case  as  the  principal  noun.     Ex. 

NOMINATIVE 


Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator. 
Religion,  this  daughter  of  heaven, 
is  the  faithful  companion  of  men. 


Splurg/  ber  ©efe^eber  €$parta'6. 
iDie    Slelidion/  bieff   Sod^ter    hti 

^immeU/  ifl  bie  treue  ®ef&^r« 

tinn  ber  ^enf4)en. 


GENITIVE. 

The  duty  of  a  father,  the.  natural 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  them. 


2>e»  SSaterd/  beg  natfiiiid^en  JBor^ 
munbeS  feiner  .Kinbeo  f)f[t(^t  ifl 


ed/  \ixx  fte  ju  forgen. 


DATIVE. 


That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend 

who  is  a  brave  man. 
I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old 

man,  the  model  of  his  family, 

that  advice. 
That  happened  under  Constantine 

the  Great,   the   first  Christian 

emperor. 


2>iefee|)re  gebfib^t  mcincm  greunbe/ 

einem  brauen  ^anne. 
3(^  \)ahz  bem  S3atcr/  biefem  red)t« 

fcl)affenen    ©reife/  bem    SXujler 

feiner  gamilie/  ben  9iat^  gegeben. 
^ie6  gefd^a^  unter  Sonflantin  bem 

©rofen/  bem  erften   (i)nftU(^n 

^aifer. 


ACCUSATIVE. 


It  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun- 
sellor N. 

I  have  known  the  king,  that  bene- 
factor of  his  people. 


@d   betrift    meinen   S^^cunb/  ben 

!3ct}  b<>be  ben  ^bnig/  biefen  ^o^U 
t^&ter  feined/  S3olfe6  getannt. 


»  We  call  a  phrase  appositional  when  it  serves  to  explain  and  deter- 
mine the  principal  noun. 
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The  duty, 

the  companion, 

the  tator  (the  guardian), 

the  model, 

the  family, 

the  people, 

honest, 

faithful  (true). 


bie  ¥fli4t  i 

ber  ®ef&^rte  i 

ber  SSotmanb  (plur.  SSonnAnber)^ 

bad  ^ufttx  i 

bie  Somttte  i 

bad  SSoie  i 

ce4)tf(taffen  i 

tceu. 


To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  give  |  2)ir/  meinem  Uebften  greunbc/  ^ebe 
this  ring.  I      i(()  biefen  Sling. 

(9*  -S*  ^^  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  gender,  number, 
and  case,  with  the  substantive. 


Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela- 
tion, he  requests  nothing. 
Is  it  they  who  speak  ? 
It  is  they. 


It  is  I  who  speak. 


{ 


SBon  mic/  feinem  n&c^flen  SScnvanb^ 

ten/  oerlangt  er  9lid^td. 

6inb  fie  ed/  bie  fpte^en  ? 

@ie  ffnb  ed. 

!3d)  bin  ed/  ber  fprid)t. 

3(^  bin  Uf  ber  i^  fprec^e. 

C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun, 

it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  after  the  latter ;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated, 

the  verb  which  follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 

person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or  second  person. 

^   ,      ,  r  @ie  |inb  U,  bet  ©ie  la6^n }  or. 

It  IS  you  wlio  kugh.  I  ^.^  p„^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^j 

-  .    ,         ,.    1.    .  J       •*  f  2)ubijle«/ber2)ue«0etbanbajlior, 

It  IS  thou  who  hast  done  ,t.  |  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^v^  ^^^ 

It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  I  @ie  ftnb  U,  meine  ^erren/  bie  bad 
said  that.  I      gefagt  (aben. 


To  look  like  (to  appear). 
How  does  he  look  ? 
He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented). 

This  beer  looks  like  water. 
You  look  like  a  doctor. 


I 


2(u«fe^en  ♦  wit, 

SBte  fte^t  er  aud  ? 

(Sr  fie^^t  lufKg  (trauris/  sufrieben) 

aud. 
JDiefed  S5ier  fiel^t  aud  wie  Iffiajfer. 
®ie  fej^en  wie  ein  Xrat  aud. 


Our  fellow  creatures. 

He  has  not  his  equal,  or  his  match. 


Unfered  ©letd^en. 

(Sr  (^t  feined  ®Iei(^n  nid^t. 


7b  resemble  some  one. 


VOL.    I* 


Semanbem    0lei(^)en*.     Part. 

past,  gegltc^n.    Imperf.  gli^. 
3emanbem  d^nli^  fe^en*  or 

fepn  •. 

Y 
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He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

I  resemble  him. 


@r  Tte^t  mix  &^nU4 
3(i)  0let(i)e  2^ttm  fBtuhtv. 
3d)  bin  i^m  &t)nU4. 


Each  other. 

We  resemble  each  other. 

They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love 

each  other. 
Are  yon  pleased  with  each  other  ? 
We  are  (so). 


I  (Sinanbec  (an  indeclinable  pro- 
I       noun  0- 

{SBic  ^Uid^en  einanbec. 
SSir  fe^en  einanber  d^ntid). 
@ie  \ti)tn  einanber  ni^t  df^nlic^. 
^er   SSrubec   unb   bie   ©d^wefler 

lieben  einanber. 
®inb  ®ie  mit  einanber  iufrieben? 
9Bir  ffnb  eS. 


I  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 


%6)  bin  gefunb. 
Semanbent  ^utrinfen  *. 

3emanbed  ©efunb^eit  trinfen  *. 

2(uf  3emanbed  ®ef unb^eit  trtn  ten  *. 

34  trtnte  3^re  ®efunb^eit. 

34  ttinfe  auf  S^re  ®efunb^eit. 


To  make  some  one's  acquaintance. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some- 
body. 


I  have  made  his  acquaintance. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with 

him. 
Are    you    acquainted   with    him 

(her)  ? 
Do  you  know  him  (her)  ? 
I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her). 
I  know  him  (her). 
He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
She  is  my  acquaintance. 
He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an 

acquaintance. 


SSetanntf^aft  mit  3emanbem  mo* 

4en. 
Semanben  tennen  lecnen. 

34  \<k\it  feine  SBefanntf^aft  ge* 

ma^t 
34  ^abe  I6efanntr4aft  mit  i^m 

9ema4t 
34  ^<tbe  i^n  fennen  ^eternt 

@inb  @te  mit  i^m  (i^r)  befannt  ? 

JCennen  ®ie  i^n  (fie)  ? 
34  bin  mit  i^m  (i^r)  befannt. 
34  tenne  i^n  (fte). 
@r  ifi  mein  Sefannter. 
®te  ifl  meine  IBefannte. 
@r  ifl  fein  greunb/  ec  ifl  nut  etn 
S3e!annter. 


1  @inanber  indicates  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  reci- 
procal between  several  persons  or  things,  and  is  employed  for  all  cases 
and  genders. 


3-23 

Obs,  &o  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding  proposition.     (See 
B.  Lesson  LXXXiil.) 

SBeil  2)u  )Deine  TCufga&en  nt(i)t  qui 
9emad)t  ^aftt  fo  muf t  SDu  fte  nodft 
einmal  mac^n. 

S)a  er  ni4)t  fam/  (fo)  lie§  ic^  i^n 
rufen.    (Lesson  LXXXIIL) 

9to(^  einmal. 

^,  Weil. 


As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer- 
cises welly  thou  must  do  them 
again. 

As  he  did  not  come  I  seat  for  him. 

Again,  once  more. 
As, 


EXERCISES. 

200. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ? — I  have 
become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. 
— Is  it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  ? — It  is  not  I,  it 
is  your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine 
inkstand  ? — It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have 
spoken  of  me  ? — It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have 
said  of  you  nothing  but  good  (®uted). — Why  does  your  cousin 
ask  me  for  money  and  books  ? — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who 
am  his  nearest  relation  and  best  friend,  he  requests  nothing. — 
Why  did  you  not  come  to  dinner  (jum  SJlittagfieffen)  ? — I  have 
been  hindered,  but  you  have  been  able  to  dine  without  me. — Do 
you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  cannot  come  ? — How 
long  did  you  wait  for  me  ? — We  waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past 
seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined  without  you. — Have 
you  drunk  my  health  ? — We  have  drunk  yours  and  that  of  your 
parents. — ^A  certain  roan  liked  much  wine,  but  he  found  in  it 
(baran)  two  bad  qualities  (tie  (Sigenfc^aft).  "  If  I  put  water  to  it 
(t^inein),*'  said  he,  '*  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it,  it 
spoils  me." — How  does  your  uncle  look  ? — He  looks  very  gay  ; 
for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends  look  as 
gay  as  he  ? — They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they  are 
discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. 
— Do  you  like  your  sister  ? — I  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very 
complaisant  towards  me,  I  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you 
like  yours  ? — ^We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with 
each  other. 

201. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  you? — He  does  resemble  me. — Do 
your  sisters  resemble  each  other  ? — They  do  not  resemble  each 
other  ;  for  the  eldest  (tie  &ttefle)  is  idle  and  naughty  (unartig),  and 
the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towards  every  body. — 
Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? — It  is  I,  will  you  open  it  ? — What  do 

Y  2 
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you  want  ? — I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe 
me,  and  the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  come  to  morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Do  you  per- 
ceive yonder  house  ? — I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  it  ? — It  is 
an  inn  (bad  SS^irt^d^aud)  ;  if  you  like  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  ;  for  I  am  very  (fe^c)  thirsty. — You  are  always 
thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  it  I  shall  drink  your 
health. — Rather  than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When 
will  you  pay  what  you  owe  me  ? — When  I  have  money ;  it  is 
useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of  him  who  has  nothing. — ^When  do 
you  think  you  will  have  money  ? — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next 
year. — ^Will  you  do  what  I  shall  tell  you  ? — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is 
not  too  difficult. — Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — I  do  not  laugh  at 
you  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it  not  look  like  yours  ? — It  does  not 
look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  short  and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black 
and  yours  is  green.     (See  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unt)  ac^tjigfte  izction. 


To  get  into  a  scrape. 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape* 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  snare, 

always. 
That  man  always  gets  into  bad 
scrapes ;  but  he  always  gets  out 
of  them  again. 


Between. 

The  appearance. 
The  sight,  the  face, 
the  mien,  the  look, 
the    countenance,     the     physio- 
gnomy. 
To  have  the  appearance. 
To  appear. 
To  look. 
To  look  well. 
To  look  good. 


You  (appear)  look  very  well. 

She  looks  angry. 

She  appears  to  be  angry. 

They  appear  to  be  contented. 
They  look  contented  (pleased). 


To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 

To  receive  one  kindly. 
Friendly,  kindly. 


@i(^  ^eraud  ^elfen  *. 
&xd)  aud  bet  @d)Unge  jie^en  *. 
®idi  oon  Qttoat  (od  mac^n. 
3d)  ^ciht  mix  ^eraud  ge^olfen. 
3d)  i^aht  midi  a\xi  bet  ®d)linge 

flejogen. 
3d)  bin  gut  baoon  ge!ommen. 
hit  ®d)linge  $ 
immer. 

SHefer  ^ann  jie^t  ftd)  immer 
Wimmt  ^inbel  juj  aber  er 
^ilft  fid)  immer  wteber  ^erau6. 


3koif(^en  (governs  the  dat.  and 
ace.) 

bad  2(nfe^en  i 
bad  ®tfii)t  i 
bie  SDHene  4 
bie  ®eft(^tdbilbung. 

iDad  2(nfe^en  ^aben  *. 

©d)einen  *.    Imperf.  fd)ien. 

2(u«fe^)en  *. 

®ut  audfe^en  *. 

®ut  ju  fepn  (tl)cinen  ♦. 


@ie  feben  fe^r  gut  aud. 

@ie  jte^t  oerbrief  lid)  aud. 

@te  f(^int   bbfe  (oerbrieflid))  ju 

fepn. 
®ie  fd)einen  jufneben  ju  fei()n. 
®ie  fe^en  loergnfigt  aud. 


3emanbem  ein  freunbUc^d  (^eftc^t 

mac^n. 
Ginen  freunbUc^  empfangen  *. 
Sreunbltd). 
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To  look  cross  at  some  one. 
When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  instead 

of  receiving  me  with  pleasure, 

he  looks  displeased. 

A  good  looking  man. 
A  bad  looking  man. 
Bad  looking  people  or  folks. 
To  imagine. 


Semanbem  tin  hb\ti  &t\id)t  mad)en. 

^enn  i^  biefen  Slann  befuc^/ 
mad)t  er  mir  ein  bbfed  ©eftd^t/ 
anftatt  roi(^  freunbU^  aufju^ 
ne^mcn. 

@in  Slann  oon  gutem  2(nfe^en. 

@in  9){ann  t>on  fd^lec^tem  ICnfe^en. 

Seute  oon  ((^ted^tem  2(nfe^en. 

®t(^  einbilben  governs  the  dative). 


That  man,  whom  you  see,  seems 
desirous  of  approaching  us. 


sOtt  9}i{ann/  ben  @ie  fe^n/  fc^int 
ltd)  und  (dative)  nht^ivn  )u  nwOcn. 


To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one. 
To  pay  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  with  some  one. 


3emanben  befu^en. 
3emanbem  einen  S3efu(4  ma(^en. 
(Stnen  Ott  befuc^n. 
©efellfd^aften  befu^en. 
^it  3emanbem  umge^n  *. 


It  is  all  over  with  me  I 

It  is  all  over. 

It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day  about 
what  was  done  yesterday  (a  pro- 
verb). 


r  Qi  ifl  urn  mic^  gefd^^en ! 
I  34  bin  oerloren  I 

C^d  ifl  bantm  gefd^^en ! 

®ef(^e^ene  ^inge  ftnb  m4)t  ju  &n^ 
bern  (©pridiwott). 


The  spite,  the  displeasure. 

the  grief,  the  sorrow. 
To  vex,  to  spite  some  one. 
To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 
You  have  vexed  (spited)  that  man. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feelings. 


ber  SSerbruf  i 

ber  J^ummer. 

3emanbem  SBerbrup  ma(^en. 

3emanben  fr&nfen. 

®ie  ^aben  biefem  9){anne  S3erbruf 

Qtmadjt, 
&it  ^aben  biefen  ^ann  getr&nft. 


The  place, 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 

To  swim. 


ber  £)rt/  bie  e^teOe. 

34  tveif  eine  gute  ®teUe  in  ^dprnm^ 
men. 

@^d)ioimroen  ^.     Part,    past,    ge^ 

fd)n>ommen.    Imperf.  fd)»amm. 


7b  experience. 

To  endure  (experience). 


@rfo^)ren».    Imperf.  erfu^r. 
@rbulben. 
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lb  feel  (experience), 
I  have  experienced  a  g^reat  deal. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  many 
misfortunes. 


@mpftnten*.  Imperf.empfanb. 

3(1^  ^abe  Diel  erbulbet  (empfunben/ 

erfa^ren). 
3ci)  iabe  oiel  Unglflct  ^t\^\>U 


Jb  suffer. 

To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 


Ceiben*  (gelitten/  (itt). 

t  Tim  ^opfe  ober  am  Suf  e  (eiben  *. 

1 3(1^  ^abe  am  Tin^t  gelitten. 


7b  neglect. 

To  miss  (to  neglect). 

You  have  neglected  your  promise. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to 
your  lesson. 


S3ecnad)l&ffigen. 

S3erf&umen. 

®ie  ^aben  ^f^t  S3erfpred)en  oernac^ 

®{e  ^aben/  oerf&umt  jur  ©tunbe 
dux  Section)  }u  tommen. 


To  yield. 

To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 


I 


SBeid)<n  * '    takes     fe^n.      Part. 

past,  gennd)en.    Imperil  toi6^ 
3emanbem  nac^eben  *. 
@td)  in  Qtxoa^  (accus.)  fc^icfen. 
^idj  ju  (Stwa^  bequemen. 
@0  bei  @twa6  ben>enben  ta|fen  *. 
^idj  in  bie  9lot^n>enbid!eit  fc^icten. 
S){an  muf  |td)  in  bie  9lot^n>enbid!eit 
fd)t(fen. 


To  spring. 

To  jump  (hop). 

To  blow  up,  to  burst. 

To  omit. 
To  spring  up  from  below. 
To  spring  forward. 
To  spring  backward. 
The  child  hopped  joyfully  around 
me. 


^pringen  *.  Part,  past,  gefprungen. 

Imperf.  fprang. 
«&fipfen. 
@prengen. 

2(udla|fen  *.    Imperf.  lief. 
S3on  unten  ^erauf  fpringen  *. 
$Bor»&rtd  fpringen. 
iuxtid  fpringen. 
»Dad^nb  ^fipfte  freubig  urn  mic^ 

^jerum  *. 


1  9Beid)en/  to  steep,  and  ern>ei(^en/  to  soften,  to  mollify,  are  active  and 
regular  verbs,  and  conseauently  take  ^ben  *  for  their  auxiliary. 

*  ^fipfen/  to  jump,  to  nop,  to  frisk,  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of 
animals  that  spring,  and  of  children. 
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The  besiegers  let  the  bastion  blow 

up. 
The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  lines. 


To    spring    upon   some  one  or 
something. 

The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat. 
To  leap  on  horseback. 


jDie  SBelagerer  tiefen   bie   Sa^ri 

fprengen. 
jDer  2Cbfd)teiber  f^t  finite  ScUcn 

auSgelaffen. 
2Cuf  3emanb€n    ober   (Stxoat   M 

fpcingen  */  lo<  ftfirjeu/  M  reib 

nen*. 
Ueber  3emanben  ober  (Stxoai  ^« 

fallen  •. 
SMe  ^^e  fpringt  auf  bie  fRottt  lo<. 
®id^  auf  ba<   f>ferb   f<^iiden* 

(def^ioungen/  fd^wang). 


To  run. 
To  swing. 


9{ennen  *  (gerannt/  rannte). 
©(^ngen*  (gefd^toungen/  f4»Hing}. 


To  still  greater  ill  luck. 
To  still  greater  good  luck. 
To  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  have 
lost  my  purse. 


3u  no4  0c6f  erem  Unglfict 
3u  no(^  9t6§erem  ©Ificf. 
3u  no(^  gr6f erem  UnglAd/  ^be  14 
meine  S36rfe  oerloren. 


EXERCISES. 

202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  ? — If  I  laugh  at  your 
coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any 
one  ? — He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  to  drink  ;  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like 
vinegar. — If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into 
the  cellar  (Lesson  LXXV.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too 
polite,  sir,  I  shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my 
father  long  ? — I  have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance when  I  was  yet  at  (auf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one 
another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like  brothers. — I  believe  it,  for 
you  resemble  each  other. — When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises  he 
did  them  for  me,  and  when  he  had  not  done  his  I  did  them  for 
him. — Why  does  your  father  send  for  the  physician  T — He  is  ill, 
and  as  the  physician  does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 

Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  you  ? — I  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house  :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — You  must  not  believe 
that  he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He 
is  the  best  man  in  (oon)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in 
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order  to  appreciate  (fd)&t€n)  him. — There  is  (e6  t|l)  a  great  differ- 
ence (bet  Unterfd)ieb)  between  (dative)  you  and  him :   you  look 
pleased  with  all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross 
with  them. — Why  do  you  associate  (ge^en  &it — urn)  with  those 
people  ? — I  associate  with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — 
If  you  continue  to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad 
scrapes,  for  they  have  many  enemies. — How  does  your  cousin 
conduct  himself? — He  does  not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he 
is  always  getting  into  some  bad  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not 
sometimes  get  into  bad  scrapes? — It  is  true  that  I  sometimes  get 
into  them,  but  I  always  get  out  of  them  again. — Do  you  see  those 
men  (Seute)  who  seem  desirous  of  approaching  us  ? — I  do  see  them, 
but  I  do  not  fear  them ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — We  must  go 
away,  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. 
— I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle 
among  them. — Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  ? — I  do 
know  one. — ^Where  is  it  ? — On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the 
wood,  near  the  high-road  (tie  Sanbfhafe). — When  shall  we  go  to 
swim  ? — This  evening  if  you  like. — Will  you  wait  for  me  before 
the  city  gate  ? — I  shall  wait  for  you  there  ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  forget  it. — You  know  that  I  never  forget  my  promises.     (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETIETH   LESSON. 

SHeunjigjle  Section. 


By  all  means  (obstinately). 
To  follow. 

To  pursue. 
I  have  followed  him. 

To  lose  one's  wits. 


sDlit  aUer  ^Stadjit  unb  ©eoalt. 
golgen/  nac^eben*  (govern   the 

dative). 
S3erfol0en  (governs  the  accus.). 
3ci)  bin  i^m  nad^gegangen. 


)Den  S3er|lanb  oerlieren*. 

Imperf.  oerlor. 
bee  SBetflanb. 
jDiefer  fRann  i^at  ben  SSerflanb  oec» 

loren/  benn  er  n)etf  nid^t/  wa<  er 

t^ut. 
}Diefer  a){ann  tmU  mtr  mit  aUer  (Sk< 

wait  fein  ®elb  lei^en. 

06«.  A.  The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  btefeS  (baS)  may 
in  the  singular  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number,  and 
even  to  a  whole  proposition. 


The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect, 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 

That  roan  wishes  by  all  means  to 
lend  me  his  money. 


Is  that  the  lady  whom  you  spoke 

of  to  me  ? 
That  is  a  bad  man. 
Which  are  the  pens  with  which 

you  write  so  well  ? 


2ft  bad  bie  T>amt,  oon  bet  ®te  mit 

mir  gefprod)en  ^ben? 
iDad  ifl  ein  b6fer  9){ann.  ^ 
SBeld^Sftnb  bie  gebern/ mit  benen 

®ie  fo  gut  fc^reiben  ? 


Obs,  B,  The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  we  I  d^ed/ toiUcA, 
may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number. 

Which  is  the  best  pronunciation  ?  |  SBeld)e6  ifl  bie  htftt  2Cu6fpradK  ? 


What  a  beautiful  book ! 


I  9Bel(^  ein  f46ne<  S3u4 1 


Obs.  C,  SQeld)/  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may  be  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article.     It  remains  then  invariable. 


What  a  great  man ! 
What  fine  weather ! 
What  good  people  they  are ! 
What  a  happiness ! 
How  fortunate ! 
How  lucky ! 


I 
i 


SQel4  ein  grof  er  ^ann ! 
SBeld)edf(^bne9Betterl 
SBelc^e  gute  Seute  ftnb  bad  I 

Seld)  ein  ®lM  or  n>e((^cd  O^litct  1 
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Perhaps, 
I  shall  perhaps  go  thither. 


mtlUidjt 

3(^  n>erbe  loMtidjt  ^tnge^en. 


Obs.  D,  How  before  an  exclamation  is  translated  by  xoic/  toitmtU 
W€Xdi.    Ex. 


How  good  you  are ! 

How  foolish  he  is ! 

How  foolish  she  is ! 

How  rich  that  man  is  1 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  much  kindness  you  have  for 

me  I 
How  happy  you  are ! 
How  much  I  owe  you ! 
How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! 

How  many  obligations    I    am 
under  to  you. 


SBte  dut  ftnb  &it  I 

SBie  bumm  ifl  er  I 

SBie  bumm  ifl  fte ! 

aSie  reid)  ifl  biefer  ^ann  \ 

mt  f46n  ifl  bi€fe  %vau  I 

S&eld^e  ®ute  @ie  ffir  mid)  ^aben  ! 

SBad  ftnb  eie  fo  gluctlic^  1 
aSiemel  idj  3t)nen  nid^t  fd)u(btg  bin! 
S&ie  fe^r  bin  i^  3^nen  nid)t  oer^ 
bunben  I 

{  SBad  id)  3^nen  nic^t  oerbanfe ! 

<  SBieoiel  ic^  3^nen  nid)t  ^u   Der^ 


banten  ^abe  1 
How  many  (what  a  multitude  of)  i  SBeId)e  Slenfd^enmende  {  SSkld)  eine 

people !  ^enge  $Bol!6 1 

The  multitude,  the  great  number.  |  bie  SD^enge. 


To  be  under  obligations,  to  be  "I  ^ 
nWi„«H  tn  «nm«  nn«  for  some-  I  Semanbem  fut  ©twa*   oerbunben 


} 


obliged  to  some  one  for  some-   , 
thing.  J      ^*'"   ■ 

To  be  indebted  to  «,me  one  for  y  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

To  owe  something  to  some  one.     )  ^ 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it.  |  )Da6  ^abe  i(^  i^m  ju  t>erban!en. 


Tb^Aofiit. 

To  thank  some  one  for  something. 
I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  for  me. 


)Danf  en  (governs  the  dative). 
3emanbem  ffir  (Sttoa^  banfen. 
34  ^<infe  3(nen  fdr  bie  fRu^e/  bte 
®ie  ftd)  fftr  roid^  gegeben  ^ben. 


Is  there  anything  more  grand  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  cruel  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  wicked  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  handsome } 


SBad  ifl  grbf er  ? 
SQad  ifl  graufamer  ? 
SBad  ifl  gotttofer  ? 
^ann  dtwa^  \d^bncx  fepn? 


To  run  up. 
To  hasten  up. 
To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  one. 


<&erbeilaufen  *. 

<^rbeiei(en. 

Semanbem  ju  ^ii\t  eiCen. 
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To  save,  to  deliver. 
To  hasten. 
To  plunder  (to  rob). 
Many  men  had  run  up ;  but  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  fire  th/ey 
set  themselves  to  plundering. 
To  begin  something. 
To  set  about  something. 


SRetten. 
6i(en. 
9l6nbetn. 

S3iele  Scute  waren  ^erbeigeeiCt/  alletn 
anflatt  baS  geuer  }U  lb\d^n,  findrn 
bie  Slenben  }u  pl&nbern  an. 
Qtroa^  anfangen  *.    Imperf.  png. 
I  &id}  an  @tn>ad  (ace.)  madden. 


Have  they  been  able  to  extinguish 
the  fire? 

Have  they  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire  ? 


^at  man  bad  geuer  I6fd)en  f6nnen? 

Zft  ti  i^nen  getungen/  ba<  S^uer  ju 
I6fd)en  ? 


The  watch  indicates  the  hours. 
To  indicate. 


)Die  U^r  jeigt  bie  €$tunben  an. 
TCnjeigen. 


To  quarrel. 
To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one. 

To  scold  some  one. 

The  quarrel, 


@ic^  janfen. 

3emanben  audsanfen  or  auSfdKlten* 

(gefd)olten/  f4)alt). 
^it  3emanbem  ^anten. 
bee  3an!/  bie  3&nferei. 


To  dispute,  to  contend  about 
something. 

About  what  are  those  people  dis- 
puting ? 

They  are  disputing  about  who 
shall  go  first. 


Ueber  (Siwai  flreiten*  (defh:itten# 

flntt), 
SBordber  flreiten  biefe  Seute  ? 

@ie  lanUn  fid)/  n>er  suerfi  ge^n 
foU. 


OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive,  by  adding  the 
letter  b.  Ex.  ^ieben/  to  love ;  present  part.  Itebenb/  loving ;  atbeiten/ 
to  work ;  present  part,  arbeitenb. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  attributive  sense  like 
an  adjective.  Ex.  @in  flerbenber  fSattx,  a  dying  father ;  bet  (a^enbe 
Sr^^ting/  the  smiling  spring;  bie  na^enbe  ®tunbe/  the  approaching 
hour  9  bad  ^itternbe  Jtinb/  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be  used 
as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  English :  the  boy  is  reading  ^ 
This  must  be  expressed  by  the  present  tense,  as  ber  ^nabe  lief't '. 

*  In  sublime  style,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adverbially. 
Ex.  3itternb  oor  jebem  @df)atten/  Ubt  ber  gurd)tfame  in  ewiger  Tin^^t 
trembling  at  each  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant  anxiety.  3^nt  in 
bie  Stebe  einfaUenb  begann  ber  eble  2(d)iUe6/  interrupting  him,  the  noble 
Achilles  beffan. 

'  Several  words,  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  nature 
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In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express  cause,  reason, 
condUiom,  and  time.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  German.  For  in  all 
such  instances  the  present  participle  is  translated  by  the  following  con- 
junctions with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles :  aU/ 
when,  as ;  nad^bent/  after ;  ba/  as ;  inbem/  as>  whilst ;  totih  because.  Ex. 


Being   lately  at   your   brother's 

house  I  gave  something  to  his 

children. 
Having  eaten  supper  she  went  to 

bed. 
Having  no  money  I  cannot  lend 

you  any. 
Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend, 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that 

favour. 
In  speaking  one  learns  to  speak, 

and  in  writing  to  write. 

Being  ill  I  cannot  work. 


2((d  id^  neuli(^  bd  3^cem  S3tubec 
toavf   ^ab   i^    feinen    ^Itinbern 

9lad)bem'  fte   ^u   9tad^t   gegeffen 

f)atUt  ging  |te  ju  S3ette. 
iDa  id)  fein  ®elb  f^aht,  fo  fann  i^ 

3^nen  feind  lei^en. 
jDa  idj  Wiih  bap  @ie  mein  Sreunb 
ftnb/  fo  bitte  icb  ®ie/  mir  biefen 
befallen  ju  t^un. 
3nbem  man  fpri^t/  letnt  man  fpre^ 
df)en/  unb  inbem  man    \d)xt\ht, 
fcbreiben. 
SBftl  i^  frant  bin,  fann  i(^  nic^t 
arbeiten. 

Obs,  E,  These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  conjunctions  aH, 
nac^bem/  ba,  inbem/  wtil,  has  its  peculiar  signification,  and  that  there  is 
necessarily  a  difference  in  their  application :  Ist,  aid  refers  to  a  definite 
event  of  a  past  time ;  2d,  na^bem  states  that  an  action  was  finished 
when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  ba  implies  a  logical  cause  from 
which  an  inference  is  drawn ;  4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state  that  an  event 
is  simultaneous  with  another  event ;  5th,  weil  expresses  a  real  reason 
why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be  converted  into  a 
substantive  by  a  preceding  article,  as  the  reading,  the  writing,  the 
speaking.  This  cannot  be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must 
be  employed,  as :  bad  Sefen/  bad  @c^reiben/  bad  ®predf)en.  As  an  adjec- 
tive however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substantive,  the  present  participle 
may  eUiptically  be  turned  into  a  substantive,  as  :  ber  Cefenbe/  one  that 
reads;  ber  €$d)reibenbe/ one  that  writes;  ber  ©pred^nbe/ one  that  speaks 

of  present  participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attri- 
butive ana  predicate  sense ;  they  are :  bcingenb/  pressing ;  brfitfenb/ 
oppressive ;  einne^menb/  captivating ;  flief enb/  fluent ;  ^inreif enb/  over- 
powering ;  Ir&ntenb/  mortifying ;  reijenb/  charminp^.  Ex.  3(re  6itten 
unb  fe^r  einne^menb/  her  manners  are  very  captivating ;  bie  9lot^  ift 
bringenb/  the  necessity  is  pressing ;  bie  Sa|l  ift  brfltfenb/  the  burden  is 
oppressive;  biefe  SBeleibigung  ifl  !r&n!enb/  this  insult  is  mortifving; 
feine  9Ubt  ifl  ftiepenb/  hin  speech  is  fluent;  fte  ift  reijenb/  sne  is 
charming. 
*  '^act)bem  can  only  be  employed  with  the  pluperfect  of  the  indicative. 
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Through  too  mudi  reading  one  |  2)inr(^  ^n  oieled  i^efrn  rrmirtft  man 
fatigues  the  eyes.  I      ftd)  bie  2(ugen. 

Obs.  6.  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  translated  by  a  substan- 
tive preceded  by  a  preposition.     Ex. 

I  saw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  i  34  ^^^  S^ten  S^ubct  im  Sorbd« 
passing  by.  I      ge^n  gefe^n. 


He  came  with  a  book  under  his 

arm. 
When  I  was  in  the  country,  I  was 

very  well. 
She  smiled  as  she  was  saying  this. 


6r  f am  mit  einem  I8tt(^  unter  bem 

Tixmc, 
2(16  i(^  auf  bem  Sanbe  toaVf  befanb 

ic^  mid^  fe^r  wot^l, 
@ie  l&^ltc/  inbcm  fte  biefei  fa^ff . 


Obs,  H,  The  English  present  participle  is  often  rendered  into  Ger- 
man by  a  relative  pronoun  and  the  past  tense  of  the  verb.    Ex. 


A  courtier  being  at  a  feast  with  an 
archbishop. 

A  man,  htnmg  a  horse  to  tell. 


@tn  oorne^mer  ^tn,  ber  |!4  mit 
einem  @rsbifd)of  bei  einem  Qafls 
ma^le  befanb. 

(Sin  ^annt  bee  ein  Vferb  )«  oer« 
faufen  ^atte. 


To  perform  (to  represent). 
To  entertain  (to  amuse). 
To  bargain  (to  deal). 
To  reply. 
To  be  struck  with  horror. 

The  horror, 

A  violent  head-ache. 


SSorfleUen. 

Unter^alten*.    Imperf.  unter^telt. 

«f)anbeln. 

@rwiebern. 

ISon  ®rauen   (^ntfe^en)   befaSen 

merben  ♦. 
bad  ®rauen/  bad  C^ntfe^en. 
(Sin  ^eftigei  ^opfive^. 


EXERCISES. 
204. 

Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me  ! — fiut,  bless  me  !  (mein  ®ott  l)  why 
do  you  cry  thus  ? — I  have  been  (man  ^^at  mic)  robbed  of  my  gold 
rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money  :  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  cry. — Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have 
taken  them  all  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  better  care  of  your 
things  (®a4en)»  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go 
out. — Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? — I  have  experienced  great  mis- 
fortunes ;  after  having  lost  all  my  money  I  was  beaten  by  bad- 
looking  men  ;  and  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck  I  hear  that  my 
good  uncle,  whom  I  love  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apo- 
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plexy. — You  must  not  afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must  yield 
to  necessity ;  and  you  know  well  the  proverh  :  **  It  is  too  late  to 
consult  to-day  about  what  was  done  yesterday." — Can  you  not 
get  rid  of  that  man  ? — I  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  abso- 
lutely (burd^uO  follow  me. — He  roust  have  lost  his  wits. — What 
does  he  ask  you  for  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do 
not  want. — Whose  houses  arc  these? — They  are  mine. — Do  those 
pens  belong  to  you  ? — No,  they  belong  to  my  sister. — ^Are  those 
the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so  well  ? — They  are  the  same. — 
Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  complain  ? — It  is  he  who  wears 
a  red  coat. — *'  What  is  the  difference  (bet  Unterf(|K<b)  between  a 
watch  and  me  ?"  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a  young  officer.  *'  My 
lady,"  replied  he,  '*  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and  near  (bet)  you 
one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who  had  never  seen 
asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said  :  "  Lord  (mein  ®ott),  what 
large  hares  there  are  in  this  country  !*' — How  many  obligations  I 
am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend  !  you  have  saved  my  lif^  !  with- 
out  you  I  had  been  (wire  id})  lost. — Have  those  miserable  men 
hurt  you  ? — They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me  ;  and  when  you 
ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (audjie^en  *)  and 
kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (aud)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are ! — Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson*s  to-night  (biefen  2(benb)  ? — I  shall  perhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  go  ? — They  will  perhaps. — Had  you  any  pleasure 
yesterday  at  the  concert? — I  had  no  pleasure  there,  for  there 
was  such  a  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get 
in. — I  bring  you  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much 
pleased. — What  is  it  ? — It  is  a  silk  cravat. — Where  is  it  ? — I 
have  it  in  my  poCket  (bie  ilaf(^e). — Does  it  please  you  ? — It 
pleases  me  much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — I 
hope  that  you  will  at  last  accept  (anne^men  *)  something  of  (oon) 
me. — ^What  do  you  intend  to  give  me  ? — I  will  not  tell  you 
yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  have  no  pleasure  when  I  give 
it  you. 

205. 
Why  do  those  men  quarrel  ? — They  quarrel,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  fire  ? — They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it ;  but  it  is  said  that 
several  houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to 
save  anything  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything ;  for, 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  who  had 
come  up  set  themselves  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  ? — 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out 
without  me  ? — They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  see- 
ing that  you  did  not  come  they  set  out. — Tell  (erj&^len)  us  what 
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has  happened  to  you  lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  conditio! 
{mit  bem  SBebinge  or  unter  ter  SSebinpung)  that  you  will  listen  to  me 
attentively  (aufmer!fam)  without  interrupting  (unterbrec^n  •)  me. 
— ^We  will  not  interrupt  you,  you  may  be  sure  of  iu — Being 
lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  The  speaking  picture  and  The  weeping 
woman  performed.  This  latter  play  (ba<  If  (tere  €$tft(t)  not  being 
very  (fonberlid^)  amusing  to  me,  I  went  to  the  concert,  where  the 
music  (bie  S){u{tf)  caused  me  a  violent  headache.  I  then  left 
(oertaffen  *)  the  concert,  cursing  (oerwfinf^en)  it,  and  went  straight 
(derabe)  to  the  mad-house  (ba<  9latren(K^it<)»  in  order  to  see  (W« 
fud^n)  my  cousin. 
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NINETY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(Sin  unb  neunjigfie  Secttott. 


Towards,  against. 
Against, 


©egen 
9Biber 


I*  govern  the  accuf . 


©egen  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned  towards  each 
other,  and  is  used  for  towards  and  against;  n>iber  on  the  contrary 
denotes  hostility,  and  is  only  used  for  against,    Ex. 


To  take    the    field    against    the 

enemy. 
What  have  you  against  me  ? 

You  speak  against  yourself. 

To  swim  against  the  stream. 
The  love  of  a  father  towards  his 

children. 
I  have  nothing  against  that. 


Q^egen  (or  wiber)  ten  geinb    in 

gclbc  jie^jcn  ♦. 
SBad  ^aben  ®ie  gegen  (or  wiber) 

midj)? 
®ie   reben    gegen   (or  wiber)  ftc^ 

felbfl. 
®egen  ben  ©trom  fd^wimmen  *. 
SXe  ^ebe  eined  SBaterd  gegen  (not 

wiber)  feine  JCinber. 
3ci)  \)aht  9lid)t6  ^agegen. 


Self,  selves, 

I  myself. 

Thou  thyself^  he  himself. 

We  ourselves^  you  yourselves. 

They  themselves. 

He  himself  has  told  it  me. 


®elbfl   or    felber    (is   indecli- 
nable). 

3*  fclbit 

IDu  fclbjl/  cr  felbfl. 

3Bir  fcibfl/  S^r  (etc)  felbfl. 

^it  felbfl. 

@r  felbft  ^at  e6  mir  gefagt. 

Obs,  A,    The  pronoun  preceding  se\f  is  not  translated  into  Germaa 
But  the  personal  pronoun  preceding  felbfl  is  declined. 

He  has  given  it  to  me  (not  to 


another  person). 
They  themselves  have  come  to  me. 
We  have  given  it  to  them  (not  to 

others). 


(Sr  li^aX  e6  mir  felbfl  gegeben. 

@ie  felbfl  ftnb  ju  mir  gefommen. 
9Bir  ^aben  e6  i^nen  felbfl  gegeben. 


The  day  before, 
the  preceding  day. 
The  day  before   Sunday  is   Sa- 
turday. 
The    day  before  (the    preceding 
day)  was  Friday. 

VOL.  I. 


»Der  Sag  t>or^er. 

IDer  Dor^erge^enbe  Sag. 

^er    Sag    oor    ©onntag     ^eift 

®am6tag. 
;Der  Sag  oor^er  (bet  oor^erge^enbe 

Sag)  xoax  ein  grettag. 

z 
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Again  (anew). 

Once  more  (again). 
He  speaks  again. 
I  must  hear  him  again. 


S3on  neu€in/  n>ieter. 

9todi  einmal. 

<Sr  fpnd)t  totebet. 

3ci)  muf  i^n  oon  neuem  ^6ren. 


Obs,  B.  The  adverh  toteber  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  insepa- 
rable particle  koiber  (Lesson  XXVII.),  nor  for  the  preposition  toiber/ 
against.  It  answers  to  the  English  word  again,  Ex.  koieberf ommen  *§ 
to  come  again ;  loieberanfangen  */  to  begin  again.  It  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  juriict/  back  again,  which  as  in  English  denotes  retro- 
gression.   Ex.  Surdctf ommen  */  to  come  back  again. 


The  light. 
To  blow. 
To  blow  out. 
To  flee. 

To  run  away. 

Why  do  you  run  away  ? 

I  run  away  because  I  am  afraid. 

To  make  one's  escape. 
To  run  away,  to  flee. 
To  take  to  one's  heels. 
He  deserted  the  battle. 

The  thief  has  run  away. 


{ 


} 


baS  eic^t. 

SBlofcn  •  (geblafen/  blieS). 
2(u«blafen  * 

glie^icn*  (geflo^cn/  floW. 
entfttc^en*. 
entlaufen».     . 
IDaoon  loufen  •. 

SBontm  (aufen  ®ie  meg  (bat>on)? 
3d)  laufe  baoon  (meg)/  n>eil  id^  mi^ 
fflrd)te  (or  toeil  i^  gurt^t  ^be). 

jDie  Slu^t  ne^men  *  (or  ecdreifen  «). 

@r  iflaud  ber  ®d)la(l^t  entflo^en  or 

entlaufen. 
»Der  SHeb  ifl  entlaufen  (bat>on  or 

tpeggelaufen). 


To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize. 

To  translate. 
To  translate  into  German. 
To  translate    from   French    into 

German. 
To  translate  from  one  language 

into  another. 


(Srgreifen*  (etgriffen,  ergriff). 

Ueberfe^en  ^ 

2Cuf  beutfd)  fiberfe^en. 

Xu6  bem  gran26|tfd)en  tn6  jDeutfd^ 

(iberfe^en. 
Xud  einer  ^prad^e  in  bte  anbere 

fiberfe^en. 


To  introduce. 
I  introduce  him  to  you. 


(Sinffi^ren. 

3ci)  fi^t)re  i^n  bei  2^ntn  ein. 


*  In  uberfe^en/  to  translate,  the  accent  being  on  the  root  of  the  verb, 
6be  r  is  inseparable,  and  consequently  its  past  participle  is  fiberfe^t/  not 
iibergefeSt.     (See  Lesson  XLVII.) 
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5tiiee oryWNii.  |  JBon — an,  feit. 

r  JBonbicfemXugenMictean. 
From  that  time.  <    ®eit  bi*fer  3eit. 

t  »on  bicfer  3<it  an. 

Obs,  C,  Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided,  and  the  case  which 
the  preposition  governs  placed  between  the  two  component  parts,  as : 

From  my  childhood.  |  JBon  mciner  Swgenb  an. 


From  morning  until  evening.         |  SBom  SRorgcn  M«  auf  ben  2(benb. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end.    /  »om  Xnfanae  M«  ium  Snbe. 

®  1  »on  2(nfana  M«  »u  <5nbe. 


To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit). 
To  destroy. 
To  reduce. 
To  limit. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen). 
To  reduce  the  price. 
To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the 
price  to  a  crown. 

The  merchandise, 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  falls. 
The  yard,  the  ell. 
To  deduct 
Having  not  overcharged  you,  I 
cannot  deduct  anything. 

To  overcharge. 

To  ask  too  much. 
By  the  year  (or  a  year), 
by  the  day  (or  a  day), 
by  the  month  (or  a  month). 

By  no  means. 

Not  at  all. 


©inbringcn  *. 

3erfl5ren. 

«^ra&fe^en. 

@inf(^r&n{en. 

$Ber!(einern. 

iDen  ^teid  ^erabfe^en. 

>Den  ^teid  bU  auf  einen  S^^aler 

^^eruntet  bringen  •. 
bie  SBaare. 

t  SMe  SBaare  fd^lAgt  a\>. 
bie  @ae. 
t  Slad^lalfen  •. 
t)Da  i(^  ®te  gar   n{d)t   fiberfe^t 

^abe/  fo  f ann  \^  9l{(^t6  nad)(affen. 

>  Ueberfe(en  (inseparable). 

tagti*  i 

monat(id). 

®ar  md)t. 

®ana  unb  gar  nid)t. 


How  much  does  that  employment  j  SBieoiel  bringt  3()nen  biefed  2(mt 
yield  you  a  year  ?  I      i&^cU(^  ein  ? 

EXERCISES. 

206. 
On  entering  the  hospital  (ba6  •{>o6pitaI)  of  my  cousin,  I  was 
struck  with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (ber  9larr/  gen.  en) 
who  came  up  (na^en)  to  me  jumping  and  howling  (^eu(en). — 

z  2 
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What  did  you  do  then  ?—  I  did  the  same  (c6  eben  fo  madxn)  as 
they,  and  they  set  up  a  laugh  (anfangen  *  ju  Ia<!^n)  as  they  were 
withdrawing  (fid)  jurudjle^en  or  wegbcgeben  ♦). — When  I  waa  yet 
little,  I  once  (cinfl)  said  to  my  father,  "  I  do  not  know(t>«rfte^n  •) 
commerce,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  play.*'  My 
father  answered  roe,  smiling  (I&4eln),  <<  In  dealing  one  learns  to 
deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell."  "  But,  my  dear  fadier,"  replied  I, 
•*  in  playing  one  learns  also  to  play."  "  You  are  right,"  said  he 
to  me  ;  "  but  you  must  first  (oor^er)  learn  what  is  necessary  and 
useful." 

Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  ? — I  have  not  beard 
anything. — The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down. — 
— Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  ? — They  were  very 
fortunate  in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of 
(t)on)  the  things  that  were  (fid)  beflnben  ♦)  there,  they  could  save 
nothing. — Who  has  told  you  that  ? — Our  neighbour  himself  has 
told  it  me. — Why  are  you  without  a  light? — The  wind  blew 
it  out,  when  you  came  in. — ^What  is  the  day  before  Monday 
called  ? — The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not 
run  to  the  assistance  of  your  neighbour  whose  house  has  been 
burnt  down  ? — I  could  not  run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. 
— What  is  the  price  of  this  cloth  ? — I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and 
a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (finben*)  it  very  dear.  Has  the  price  of 
cloth  not  fallen  ? — It  has  not  fallen  :  the  price  of  all  goods  has 
fallen,  except  (audgenommcn)  that  of  cloth. — I  will  give  you  three 
crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you  have  it  for  (urn)  that  price,  for 
it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  some 
pieces  (ba6  ©tfirf/  plur.  e)  of  English  cloth  ? — With  much  plea- 
sure.— Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Why 
does  it  not  suit  you  ? — Because  it  is  too  dear  ;  if  you  will  lower 
the  price,  1  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (baoon). — Having  not 
asked  too  much,  1  cannot  take  off  anything. 

207. 
You  learn  French  ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — He 
lets  me  read,  write,  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in 
learning  a  foreign  language  ? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you 
nearly  know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (»enn) 
you  do  not  yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — What 
does  your  German  master  make  you  do  ? — He  makes  me  read  a 
leslson  ;  afterwards  he  makes  me  translate  French  exercises  into 
German  on  (fiber  with  the  accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  has  made 
me  read  ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he 
speaks  German  to  me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very 
(felbft)  lans^uage  which  he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already 
learnt  much  in  that  manner? — You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt 
something,  for  I  have  hardly  been  learning  it  four  months,  and  I 
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already  understand  you  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer 
you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? — I  can  read  and  write  as  well 
as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also  teach  English  '( — He  does 
teach  it. — Wishing  to  make  his  acquaintance,  1  must  beg  of  you 
to  introduce  me  to  (bet)  him. — As  you  wish  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — How  many  exercises  do  you 
translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult,  I  translate 
(from)  three  to  (hU)  four  every  day,  and  when  they  are  so,  I 
translate  but  one. — How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  ?  — 
It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating  ;  but  to-morrow  1  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — Have  you  paid  a 
visit  to  my  aunt  ? — I  went  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as 
she  looked  displeased,  I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since 
that  time. — How  do  you  do  to-day  ? — 1  am  very  unwell. — How 
do  you  like  that  soup  ? — I  think  (finben  •)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but 
since  I  have  lost  my  appetite  I  don't  like  anything. — How  much 
does  that  employment  yield  to  your  father  ? — It  yields  him  more 
than  four  thousand  crowns. — What  news  do  they  mention  (fo0en)  ? 
— They  say  that  the  Turks  have  taken  the  field  against  the 
Russians. — Every  one  will  find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he 
remarks  in  others :  the  defects  of  others  are  before  (us),  our  own 
behind  us.     (See  end  of  .Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-SECOND  LESSON, 

3n>e{  unb  neun^igfle  Section* 


PRESENT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have, 

he  (she,  it)  may  have. 
We  may  have,  you  may  have, 

they  may  have. 


I  may  be,  thou  mayest  be,  he 

(she,  it)  may  be. 
We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they 
may  be. 


3*  fep/  JDu  fepell  (or  fe^ft),  er 
(lie.  e«)  fep. 

SG3ir  fepen  (or   fepn)/   3(t  feis^b 
(or  fepb)/  lie  fepen  (or  fepn). 


I  may  become,  thou  mayest  be« 
come,  he  (she,  it)  may  become. 

We  may  become,  you  may  become, 
they  may  become. 


3d^  merbc/  SDu  »>erbefl/  er  (fte/  e«) 

toerbe. 
S&tr  merbeti/  S^t  toerbet/  fte  toer« 

ben. 


I  may  praise,  thou  mayest  praise, 

he  (she,  it)  may  praise. 
We  may  praise,  you  may  praise, 

they  may  praise. 


34  lobe/  ^u  lobeft/  er  (fte  ti)  lobe. 
S&tr  (oben/  3^t  (obet/  fte  loben  K 


Obs.  A,  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  differs,  in  regular  verbs, 
from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
which  rejects  the  letter  t.  All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present 
of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 


^  In  conjugating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix  a  con- 
junction to  each  person  of  the  subjunctive,  not  because  a  conjunction 
should  necessarily  precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  placing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction,  particularly  in 
compound  verbs.  They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjunc- 
tions baf/  wenn.  Ex.  ^f  id)  ob[(breibe/  that  I  ma^  copy;  wenn  t4 
abf(i}riebe/  if  I  copied ;  trenn  idj  obgefc^rieben  t)iitUf  if  I  had  copied ; 
ba^  icb  abfd)retben  merbe^  that  I  shall  copy.  Sec,  These  examples  show 
that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  conjunction  (Lesson  XLIX.)  the 
separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the  verb  in  simple  tenses,  and 
in  the  past  participle  gives  way  to  the  syllable  ge. 
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Obs.  B,  The  letter  e/  which  is  often  omitted  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  iOb$,  A,,  Lesson  XXXVL),  must  always  be  retained  in  the 
present  of  the  subjonctive. 


He  who  requires  to  be  honoured 
on  account  of  his  riches,  has 
also  a  right  to  require  a  moun- 
tain to  be  honoured  that  con- 
tains gold. 


^er  oerlangt/  baf  mon  t^n  feined 
9iei4t^umj  »>eden  oere^re/  ber 
i)at  ou4)  9Ud)t  ju  oerlangen^  baf 
man  einen  fSiVQ  oere^re^  ber 
®o(b  in  {t(^  i)at 


IMPERFECT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregular  verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect indicative  by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e '. 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the  conditional  con- 
junction wenn^  if,  expressed  or  understood. 


If  I  had  money. 

If  I  saw  him. 

If  he  did  it. 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money. 

Were  he  to  beat  his  dog. 

If  you  were  rich. 


SBenn  i(^  ®e(b  ^&tte  (or  ^&tte  <4 

®<lb). 
S8enn  id)  t^n  f&^e  (or  f&f^e  id)  i^n). 
9Benn  n  e6  ti^iitt  (or  t^itt  er  ed). 
S8enn  er  fein  (^elb  t)erl6re. 
fSknn  ec  feinen  <&unb  fd)lfi0e. 
SBenn  @te  reid)  w&ren  (or  w&ren 

&it  ret(^). 

Obs,  C,  As  soon  as  wenn  is  not  conditional  it  requires  the  indica- 
tive mode.    Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  i  IBenn  er  nic^t  f  rant  ifl#  warum 
for  the  physician  ?  |      l&f t  er  ben  2)octoc  fommen  ? 

Obs,  D.  Instead  of  wenn  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verb  foUen 
is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  should  in  English.  (See 
Grcumscribing  Auxiliaries,  Meth.  Part  II.  p.  1 10,  et  seqq.) 


Should  you  still  receive  my  letter 
to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  on 
me  instantly. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something 
must  be  given  him  to  eat. 


©oUten  @te  meinen  S3rtef  nod)  ^eute 
er^alten/  fo  Mtte  idj  &it,  augen^ 
bli^U^  au  mtr  ju  fommen. 

^oQte  ed  i^n  bungern^  fo  mdftt 
man  i^m  (Siwai  }u  effen  geben. 


^  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which 
compose  the  first  class  in  our  list.  These  having  already  an  e  in  the 
imperfect  indicative,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.  Several  of 
them  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular  again  in  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  as :  f ennen  */  to  know ;  nennen  */  to  name,  to 
call ;  rennen  */  to  run;  fenben  %  to  send ;  menben  */  to  turn. 
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OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
the  verb  mccben  *t  which  is  :  id)  vofahzi  I  should  or  would  bc^me,  and, 
as  in  the  future  tenses  (Lessons  LXXXIII.  and  LXXXIV.),  the  pre- 
sent  of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past  of  the 
infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfect  of 
the  subjunctive  for  the  conditional  past.    Ex. 


I  should  do  it. 

He  would  have  done  it. 

We  would  go  thither. 
You  would  go  thither. 
They  would  go  thither. 
Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once. 
At  one  time,  one  day  (once). 


3c^  wftcbe  e0  tt)un  (or  i4  t\^bXt  e«). 
Sr  m&cbe  e6  get^n  (aben  (or  (&tt( 

ed  get^n). 
9Bir  mdrben  ba^tn  ge^n. 
2^x  w&rbet  (inge^n. 
®ie  m&rben  ^inge^n. 
jDu  wfirbefl  mic  einfl  banfen. 
(Sxn%  eine€  Staged. 


Obs,  E.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  conditional  tense  may 
be  employed  either  before  or  after  conditional  propositions,  as  in 
English.    Ex. 


I  would  buy  it  if  I  had  money 

enough. 
If  I  had  money  enough  I  would 

buy  it. 

Had  I  money  enough  I  would  pay 

for  it. 
Had  I  money  I  would  give  you 

some. 


If  I  went  thither  I   should   see 

him. 
Were  I  to  give  it  him,  he  would 

keep  it. 
If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not 

return  it  to  me. 
Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  (or, 
if  you  had  come  a  little  sooner) 
you  would  have  seen  my  bro- 
ther (or,  you  might  have  seen 
my  brother). 


34  faufte  tt  (or  id^  m&rbe  U  fatu 

fen)/n)enn  x^  ®elb  geirng  (dtte. 
^enn   i^   ®elb   genug  ^tttt  fc 

wfirbe  id)  e6  (aufcn  (or  fo  (aufte 

id)  ei). 
^&tte  id)  ®elb  genug/  fo  beja^Ite  ic^ 

ed  (or  fo  wfirbe  ic^  ti  beja^len). 
^^iittt  id)  ®elb  (or  loenn  id)  ®Hh 

i)iittt),  fo  kofirbe  id)  3^nen  totU 

(^0  geben  (or  fo  g&be  id)  3^nen 

n)el(i)e6). 
SBenn  id)  t^ing^n^,  fo  tofirbe  id) 

if)n  fe^cn. 
®&be  id)  ed  it)m,  ec  w^vht  et  (or  fo 

totitU  €c  ei)  be^atten. 
SBenn  idj  e6  ii^m  g&be/  fo  tofirbe  ec 

eft  mil  tnd)t  wiebecdeben. 
SB&ren  @ie  einen  TCugenblice  e^c 

gefommen  (or  toenn  ®te  einen 
2(udenbltct  e^er  gef  ommen  to&cen)/ 

fo  toftrben  ®ie  meinen  SBntbec 

0efet)en  ^aben  (or  fo  t^itun  0ie 

meinen  SBruber  d^f^^c^O* 
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If  he  knew  what  you  have  done, 
he  would  scold  you. 

If  there  were  any  wood,  he  would 

make  a  fire. 
If  I  had  received  my  money,  I 

would  have  bought  a  pair  of 

new  shoea. 


SBenn  er  wdfU,  wa^  ®te  get^on 
f^aUrif  fo  wtcbt  er  ®te  au6« 
f^elten. 

SBenn  ^ol)  ba  tohxt,  fo  wfirbe  er 
Seuer  onmac^en. 

SBenn  i^  mein  ®elb  befommen 
i)iLtU,  fo  mflrbe  i4  mir  ein  9)aar 
neue  @4u^e  grfauft  ^oben. 

Obs.  F,  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  {6nnen  *#  woUen  *f 
mbgen  */  bilrfen  */  is  often  employed  to  express  various  feelings,  (see 
Circumscribing  Auxiliaries,  Meth.  Part  II.  p.  107,  et  seqq.)  as : 

Ist,  Jt6nnen/  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 


He  might  fall 

I  might  (could)  do  it. 

2d,  SBoUen^  solicitation.    Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  ? 
Would  you  be  so  good  ? 
Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour  ? 


dt  Ibnntt  fallen. 
34  !6nnte  U  t^nn. 


SBottten  ®ie  bie  ®fite  ^ben? 
^ottten  @te  fo  gfttid  fepn? 
SBoateft  )Du  mil  bie  (^ef&mgfeit 


erweifen  ? 
3d,  ^bgen/  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb  gecn.    Ex. 


I  should  like  to  know. 


r  3c()  mftcftte  wnjfen. 


34  m6(i)te  gern  wijfen. 

4th,  S)(irfen/  politeness,  either  m  the  present  of  the  indicative  or  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

)Darf  (or  bfirfte)  i^  ®{e  urn  bad 
^effer  bitten  ? 


May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  ? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  ? 


JDarf  (or  bfirfte)  i^  ®ie  bitten/  mir 
3U  fagen? 


Would  you  learn  German,  if  I 

learnt  it  ? 
I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it. 

Would  you  have  learnt  English,  if 

I  had  learnt  it  ? 
I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had 

learnt  it 
Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  I 
went  thither  with  you  ? 

I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went 
thither  with  me. 


SB&rben  ®ie  beutfd)  lecnen^  tvenn 

{4  e«  lernte  ? 
3d)  todvU  e6  Utnzn,  wenn  ®te  ed 

(ernten. 
SB&rben  @ie  englifc^  gelernt  ^aben^ 

wenn  id)  e6  gelecnt  i)iittt  ? 
34  totxht  e<  gelernt  ^aUnt  wenn 

®ie  e0  gelernt  i)&tten. 
SBftrben  @ie  nad)  SDeutf^tanb  xeu 

fen/  wenn  i4  tnit  3{)nen  hat)in 

reifete  ? 
34  wfirbe  ba()in  reifen/menn  ®ic 

tnit  mic  ba^in  reifeten. 
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Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger- 
many, if  I  had  gone  thither 
with  you  ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained 
at  home  ? 


at  nome  r 
I  would  remain  at  home,  if 
went  out. 


you 


Would  you  have  written  a  letter, 
if  I  had  written  a  note  ? 


^firben  &xt  na4  jDeutft^lanb  Qts 

reif  t  fepti/  toenn  ic^  mit  Z^ntn 

bo^tn  gereift  m&re  ? 
SBitrben  &xt  ant^tt^tn,  totxm  i4  in 

^ufe  Miebe? 
3c(l  mfirbe  gu  *^aufe  bUiben  (or  i(b 

bliebe  in  «&aufe)/  loenn  €Ke  au^ 

gingen. 
SSfirben  @te  eincn  S3ricf  gefc^rieben 

^abcn/  n>enn  i4  ein  IBidet  0ef<!btic< 

ben^&tte? 


The  spectacles, 

a  pair  of  spectacles, 
the  old  man, 
the  optician. 


bte  HBriUe  (is  in  German  used  in 

the  singular) ) 
eine  SSriQe  3 

ber  otte  Wtann,  bee  ®ui^  i 
bet  £)pticu<. 


To  go  (or  come)  to  fetch. 

To  keep  one's  hed  (one's  room). 


ICb^oUn. 

)Dad  IBett  (bad  3immer)  ^fiten. 


The  plate, 

the  son-in-lawy 

the  daughter-in-law, 

the  progress, 

the  step  (the  pace), 

really. 


ber  ZeUtXi 

ber  ^d^miegerfo^n  3 

bie  ®d)n)ie9erto(i)ter  i 

bie  gortfc^ritte  (plural)  $ 

ber  ®(^ntt$ 

mirflic^. 


EXERCISES. 

208. 
Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here  ? — 1  should 
have  some,  if  he  were  here. — Would  you  have  been  pleased,  if 
I  had  had  some  books  ? — I  should  have  been  much  pleased,  if 
you  had  had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother, 
if  he  had  been  good  ? — If  he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly 
(gewif)  not  only  have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and 
rewarded  him.— Should  we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  ? — 
If  you  did  them  without  a  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and 
rewarded. — Would  ray  brother  not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 
done  his  exercises  ? — He  would  not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 
done  them. — Would  your  sister  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not 
been  skilful  ? — She  would  certainly  not  have  been  praised,  if  she 
had  not  been  very   skilful;    and  if  she  had  not  worked  from 
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morning  until  evening. — Would  you  give  me  something,  if  I  were 
very  good  ? — If  you  were  very  good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I 
would  give  you  a  fine  book. — Would  you  have  written  to  your 
sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden  ? — I  would  have  written  and  sent 
her  something  handsome,  if  you  had  gone  thither. — Would  you 
speak,  If  I  listened  to  you  ? — I  would  speak,  if  you  listened  to 
me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — ^Would  you  have  spoken  to 
my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  her  ? — I  would  (have)  spoken  to  her, 
and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch 
(bie  \X\)x:)t  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valets  de  chambre  (ber  ,Rammccbiener)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (Subwigg  be«  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going 
to  bed,  to  recommend  (empfe^len  •)  to  the  first  president  (bcr  )Dbers» 
pc&ftbent)  a  law-suit  (ber  ^rojef )  which  he  had  against  his  father- 
in-law  (ml^n  er  mit  feinem  @>(^ie9en>ater  fft^rte),  and  said,  in  urging 
him  (in  Semanben  bringen  *) :  "  Alas  (2(4) !  sire  (3^)re  fKajeliat), 
you  have  but  to  (bfirfen  nur)  say  one  word."  **  Well  (@i),** 
said  Louis  XIV.,  **  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (ba6  tfl  ti 
nidjt  wa«  mi(^  anflcftt)  ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in- 
law's  place,  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad 
if  I  said  that  word  ?" 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them 
something  to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — A 
peasant  having  seen  (n)e(d)er  gefe^en  i)atte)  that  old  men  used  spectacles 
to  read,  went  to  an  optician  and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then 
took  a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good. 
The  optician  put  another  pair  of  the  (t}on  ben)  best  which  he  could 
find  in  his  shop  upon  his  nose  ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable 
to  read,  the  merchant  said  to  him :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you 
cannot  read  at  all  V*  "  If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "  I  should 
not  want  your  spectacles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my 
dear  brother,  that  you  loved  roe  as  much  as  I  love  you  ;  but  I 
now  see,  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
you  went  a  walking  without  me. — I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister, 
that  you  are  angry  with  me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without 
you.  I  assure  you  that  had  I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I 
should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I  inquired  at  your  physician's 
about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that  you  had  been  keeping 
your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 

210. 

A  French  officer  having  arrived  (see  Obs.  H.  Lesson  XC.)  at  the 

court  of  Vienna  (am  iSiener  «&of),  the  empress  Theresa  (bie  JCaifennn 

Sl()erefta)  asked  him,  if  (ob)  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (oon) 

N.  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  was  (»&re)  really  the  hand- 
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somest  woman  in  (oon)  the  world,  as  was  said  ?  **  Madam," 
replied  the  officer,  **  I  thought  so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like 
that  meat  ? — I  like  it  very  well. — May  1  (JDarf  or  b&rfte  idj)  ask 
you  for  a  piece  of  (port)  that  fish  ? — If  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give  you  some. — Would  you  have 
the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some  drink  ? — With  much  pleasure. 
— Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who  was  very  short  (lldn)  arrive 
with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  ber  ®eite)»  said :  "  Wlio  has 
fastened  (gebunben)  my  son-in-law  to  this  sword.'*  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 


I 
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NINETY-THIRD   LESSON, 

iDrei  unb  neun)igfle  Section^ 


To  propose, 
I  propose  going  on  that  journey. 


®i(^  oorne^men*. 

34  ncf^me  mir  ^ov,  biefe  SReife  ^u 
mac^en. 


To  endeavour, 

I  endeavour  to  do  it. 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it. 


{ 


&i6)  beftreben  (tcad)ten). 

3(^  bemii^e  mic^/  ti  lu  t^un. 
3c^  fuc^e/  ed  ba^in  ju  bringcn. 


To  aspire  after  something. 
He  aspires  after  places  of  honour. 
The  honour, 
the  riches, 
the  title. 


9la(^  (Sttoat  trad)ten. 

@r  trac^tet  nac^  (S^renjlrUen. 

bie  @f;re  3 

ber  9>{ei(^tf;um  3 

ber  ZiUl, 


I  should  not  have  complained  of 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  in- 
jured only  me ;  but  in  doing  it,  he 
has  plunged  many  families  into 
misery. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  you 

complain  ? 


3d)  wArbe  mid^  fiber  bad/  wad  er 
getbon  i)at,  md)t  beflagt  ^aben/ 
wenn  ed  nur  mir  gefc^bet  })hitt  3 
aber#  er  ^at  oiele  S^mitien  ba- 
burd)  tnd  (Slenb  geflfirit. 

;Da  ®ie  bod)  glfictlic^  flnb/  warum 
betlagen  ®ie  ftd)  benn? 


05«.  ^.  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as :  benn#  boc^/  wot)lf  &c.  are 
ued  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Such  words  cannot  possibly  be  rendered 
in  English.     Ex. 


What  do  you  wish  to  say  with 

this? 
Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see 
him? 
Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
money  ? 

To  injure. 
To  plunge  (to  precipitate). 
The  use, 


9Ba6 woUen ®ie  benn  bamit  fagen? 

X>a  ®te  ii)m  bod)  9lid)td  ju  fogen 
^aben/  warum  woUen  ®te  i^n 
benn  fet)en? 

SBer  (at  wo^I  ben  beflen  ©ebraud) 
t)on  feinem  ©elbe  dema4)t? 

®cf)aben. 

©tfirjen. 

ber  ®ebraud). 
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You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you 
would  do  me  this  favour. 

If  you  would  render  me  this  ser- 
vice, you  would  oblige  me 
much. 

To  oblige. 
To  render  a  service  to  some  one. 
The  obligation, 
To  tie  (attach). 
I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree. 


&\t  w&rben  mid)  fe^r  oerMnbcR/ 

menn  ®ie  mir  biefe  ®ef&Uidfftt 

enoeifen  toollten. 
SBenn  &ii  mir  biefcn  jDienft  letfUn 

woKten^  fo  wfirben  ®ie  mi4  fe{)r 

t)erbinben. 
SSerbinben*/  oerpflic^ten. 
Semanbem  einen  jDtenfl  letften. 
bie  S^erbinblid^feit. 
SBinben  *. 
3db  btnbe  ba6  |>fecb  an  ben  Saum. 


He  is  the  most  honest  man  that 

has  ever  been  seen. 
I  want  a  horse  that  must  be  taller 

than  this. 
I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  come. 

I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not 

done  his  exercises. 
He  will  marry  her  though  she  is 

not  rich. 
I  will  wait  until  he  returns. 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  me 

know  it. 


)Da0  ifl  ber  e^rli^fte  ^ann/  ben 
man  ie  (iemat^  gefe^en  ^t. 

34  ntuf  ein  9ferb  (aben^  hai 
(weK^eg)  9r6f  er  ijl  aI0  biefe6. 

(St  ifl  (jit)Vit)  mir  leib^  baf  fie  f  ranf 

ifl. 
@g  ifl  mir  lieb^  baf  @ie  gefommen 

ftnb. 
3(^  wunbere  nddi,  baf  er  feine  2Cttf« 

gaben  nic^t  gemac^t  t^at 
@r  n>irb  fte  ^eirat^en^  ob  fie  gleic^ 

nic^t  rei4  ift* 
34  n^itt  warten^  bid  er  ^urildfommt. 
3m  ^allt  ti  gefc^tc^t^  fo  laffen  @ie 

midft  wiffen. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs.  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only  used  to  express  doubt 
or  incertitude,  is  not  governed  by  any  particular  words.  It  has  more 
affinity  to  the  English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  language, 
and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We  sometimes  however 
prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the  English  use  the  potential  should  or 
would,  though  we  could  in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  or  the 
subjunctive.     Ex. 


I  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

IVere  I  in  your  place,  or  if  I  were 

in  your  place. 
Hac^he  the  treasures  of  Croesus, 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of 

Croesus 


34  m  fir  be  ed  tf^un/toenn  ed  mb^ 

gtid)  w&re. 
SB6re  i6i  an  3^rer  &tlU,  ober 

wenn  id)  an  3^rec  &Ulit  w&re. 
jQiittt  er  bie  @4&6e  be6  @c6fuJi 

ober   n>enn   er  bie  @4^^^  ^^^ 

arbfud  tfhtte. 
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That  man  woM  be  happier,  if  he 

left  o^  gambling. 
He  would  have  been  happier,  if  he 

had  left  q^  gambling. 

If  you  knew  how  ill  I  am,  you 
would  not  be  astonished  to  find 
me  in  bed. 


He  fDoM  not  have  done  it,  had  he 
foreseen  the  result. 

I  should  think  myself  ungrateful, 

did  I  not  consider  you  as  my 

benefactor. 
The  French  would  not  have  gained 

the  battle,  if  they  had  not  had 

superior  numbers. 


iDiefrc  ^ann  wiirbe  0ti!ict(ic^er 
fepn^  toenn  er  ba6  €$p{eUn  liefe. 

@r  to&rbe  gtdctUc^er  getoefen 
fepn^  tvenn  er  tad  @pu(en  ge^ 
laffen  (&tte. 

SBenn  ®te  n>d§ten  (or  w&f  ten 
&U),  wie  !ran(  {(^  bin/  fo  w&r^ 
ben  ®ie  nic^t  er  flaunt  fepn  (fo 
whxen  @te  m4)t  erftaunt)/  mid) 
im  SBette  ju  flnben. 

@r  w&rbe  e6  nid^tget^a  n  (abem 
(&tte  er  ben  @rfol0  ooraud 
gefe^jen. 

34  wftcbe  mid)  f^  unban!bar 
i)a(teni  f&i)e  i(^  €$ie  nic^t  aid 
meinen  9Bo^lt^&ter  an. 

>^e  Stanjofen  wfirben  bie  &diiad}t 
nic^t  gewonnen  (aben  (or 
^&tten  bie  @4)la4)t  nid)t  ge^ 
ivonnen)/  wenn  fte  md)t  eine  [o 
grofe  Uebermac^t  oon  Seuten  ge^ 
^abt  patten. 


O69.  C.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  would  is  used  to  express 
a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish 
relating  to  a  past  time.  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  sub- 
junctive.   Ex. 


I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

I  wish  you  ufould  go  thither. 

I  wish  you  had  done  it. 

I  wish  you  had  gone  thither. 


I  should  have  wished  to  see  him, 

had  it  been  possible. 
I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  had  only 

time. 


3d)  totin\6)U,  &it  t^&ten  tit  or 

baf  @ie  e6  t^&ten. 
34  n)dnfd)te/ <Sie  gin  gen  (in^or 

baf  ®ie  ^in  gin  gen. 
34  n)(inf4te#  @te  ()&tten  ed  ge$ 

t^atit  or  baf  ®ie  ed  get^an 

(&tten. 
34  n)finf4te^  ®te  m&ren  ^inge^ 

gangem  or  baf  &\t  ^ingegan^ 

gen  iD&ren. 
34   i)iittt   gett)finf4t/   i^n   ^u 

fe()en/n)&ce  edm6gli4  gewefen. 
34  l&f<  d^^n^  wenn  i4  nur  3eit 

^iittt. 

Obs.  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the  indicative  and 
sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sen- 
tence is  formed.    Ex. 
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However  ncta  he  may  be. 


Indie.  (St  mad  fo  ^^^4  f<9n^  wit 

ecmiU. 
Subj.  Qx   fep   fo    rd4/   wie   er 

kooUe. 

Indie.  3()ce  ©ekoalt  ma^  fo  grof 
fei^n/  aU  fte  wUL 

Subj.  3(ce  ©etoaU  fep  no4  fo 
0tof. 

06«.  E,    In  German  we  never  employ  the  indicative. 

1.     In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the  conjunction 
totnnt  if.     (See  preceding  Lesson.)    Ex. 


Whatever  your  power  may  be. 


If  I  could  I  would  do  it. 

If  she  were  amiable    he    would 
marry  her. 


SS^enn  t4  (6nntei  fo  tf^htt  i^  e<  i 
or  £6nnte  idj,  fo  ti)iitt  i^  ei. 

SBenn  &it  Itebensmfirbtd  ko&ce  (or 
w&ce  fte  Ueben€ko&i;bi(0»  fo  ^tu 
xathtU  tt  fte. 


2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.     Ex. 


If  1  had  friends  ! 

If  I  were  rich ! 

May  heaven  grant  it ! 

God  forbid  I 

I  could  not  have  thought  it  I 


^dtte  id)  Sreunbe ! 

^6re  i4  tet4 1 

X>tt  ^^immel  gebe  H I 

®ott  ui)eitt  I 

^&tte  idft  bo(^  nic^t  deglaubt  I 


3.  After  the  verbs  er j&^ten/  to  relate ;  fragen/  to  ask ;  fagen/  to  say ; 
and  others,  which  relate  indirectly  either  to  what  we  have  said  our- 
selves, or  to  what  we  have  heard  said  by  other  persons.     £x. 


He   related  to   me,  that  he   had 

suffered  shipwreck,    and     had 

lost  all  his  fortune. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not 

such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no 

money,  why  I  did  not  know 

how  to  write. 
Thou  art  master  on  the  cross-bow. 

Tell, 
They  say,  thou  standest  up  to  any 

shooter  ? 

I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake ; 
but  he  thought  that  was  impos- 
sible,  as  he  had  looked  it  over 
three  times. 


(Sr  eri&b^te  mir^baf  er^d^ipnt^ 
gelitten^  unb  fetn  ganaeS  Serm^ 
gen  oerloren  (&tte. 

(Sv  fragte  mi(^#  ob  xdj  mdjt  bet  unb 
ber  whti,  ob  i(^  fein  ®elb  t^i^ttt, 
loorum  t(^  nid}t  fc^retben  f 6nnte. 

X>VL  bifl  etn  ^etf^er  auf  ber  2Crm« 

ht\xft,  Sell/ 
fOton  fagt/  bu  ne^mfl  e<  auf  mit 

jebem  ®d)fi^en  ? 

(@4iaer'6  SBitbetm  Sea.) 
3c(|  fadte  it^nif  baf  er  flc^  getrrt 

i)fttte  i  er  meinte  abet/  ba€  wiixt 

nid)t  mb^lidjt  well  et  tt  breiroa( 

burd)defe^en  t^httt. 
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A  wise  man  said.  The  reason  why 
a  man  has  but  one  mouth  and 
two  ears  is,  that  be  may  speak 
little  and  bear  a  good  deal. 


C^tn  SBkifer  fagte^  bet  SRenfd)  ^U 
be§tt>egen  einen  ^unb  unb  ixotx 
£)^cen/  hamit  et  wtni^n  fpre^e/ 
unb  me^c  (6ce. 


06f.  F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Such  a  one,  are  often  translated  by 
bft  unb  bee  for  the  masculine,  bie  unb  bie  for  the  feminine,  ba0  unb  ba< 
for  the  neuter. 


He  said  he  would  marry   Miss 
Such  a  one. 

To  suffer  shipwreck. 
Possible, 


im 


Whether. 


Qx  fagte^  er  n>erbe  >  bad  unb  bad 

Sr&ulein  (feicat^en. 
®d)iffbrud)  leibcn  •. 

unrnftglid). 


I  Ob. 


Obs.  G.    Ob  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  or  before  sentences 
which  express  doubt  or  possibility.    Ex. 


I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at 

home. 
I  did  not  know  whether  you  would 

be  glad  of  it. 
The  question  is,  whether  he  will 

doit. 


34  wc^f  nid^t/  ob  cr  ju  «^ufe  tfl. 

34  tt>ttfte  nid)t#  ob  ed  St^nen  Iteb 

fepn  »i!irbf . 
@d  ift  bie  grade/  ob  er  eg  }foixh  ti)un 

woUen. 


Obs,  H,  JDb  is  a  component  of  the  following  conjunctions :  obgleid)/ 
obf^oni  QhtOQ^U  obiwatf  though,  although.  These  conjunctions  ought 
to  be  considered  as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the  case 
of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.    Ex. 


I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it 

is  not  an  English  one. 
Though   he   is    my    cousin,    he 

nevertheless  does  not  come  to 

see  me. 
Although  be  has  promised  it  to 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does  ne- 
vertheless a  great  deal  of  good. 


34  totvht  biefeS  Vferb  f aufen/  ob  ed 
0lei4  (ein  Sngt&nber  tfl '. 

£)b  er  gleid)  (or  fcbon)  mein  SSetter 
ifl/  fo  fommt  er  bo4  ni^t  su  mir. 

£)b9lei4  er  e<  mir  t>erfpro4en 
Wt  fo  i^W  ^4  ^o4  ni4t  ha* 
rauf. 

£)b  er  f4on  (or  9lei4/  iwar^  wotfl) 
arm  ift/  fo  t^ut  er  bo4  t>tel  ©uted. 


*  SBerbe  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.  (See  the  following 
Lesson.) 

*  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  is  not  usually  placed  between  these  two  words.  Ex.  £)b9lei4  biefeft 
^erb  fein  ©ngl&nber  iftt  fo  werbe  t4  e«  bo4  laufen/  although  this  horse 
is  not  an  English  one,  I  shall  nevertheless  buy  it.  JDbdtei4  biefem 
aXann  9(id)tt  miberfa^ren  ift,  fo  Mla^  er  jt4  bo4/  though  nothing  bos 
happened  to  this  man,  he  is  nevertheless  complaining. 


VOL.    I. 


A  a 
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However,  nevertheless, 
the  folly, 
the  churacter, 

boshfiil,  thnid, 
jfearful  (timid), 
natara], 
polite  (civile  impolite  (uncivil). 


bo4f 

He  Zi^o^U  He  9lotr<^t  f 

bet  C^rattet  (plnr.  e)#  bie   9t» 

bt6be{ 
fimttfomi 
natdrli^  i 


EXERCISES. 

211. 

Well  (nun),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — ^You  flatter  me. — 
Not  at  all  (dan)  unb  gar  nt^t),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  he 
highly  satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — Why  do  you 
not  go  out  to-day  ? — I  would  go  out  if  it  were  fine  weather. — 
Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  ? — If  you  wish 
it  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bei  3f|m 
Xnfunft)  ? — Will  you  have  occasion  (©elegcn^eit)  to  go  to  town 
this  evening  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  (bie  ©etegen^eit). — You  would  not  have  so  much  plea- 
sure, and  you  would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and 
books. — Man  would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  oie(  (Slenb) 
in  his  career  (auf  feiner  ^nfba(n)f  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy, 
were  he  not  so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility 
(bie  ©efii^Qoftgfeit)  towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so 
deaf  to  (toub  gegen)  their  supplication  (bie  SBitte),  if  you  had  been 
yourself  in  misery  for  some  time. — You  would  not  say  that,  if 
you  knew  me  well. — Why  has  your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  ? 
— She  would  have  done  them,  if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — 
If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke  oftener,  you  would  speak 
better. — I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  should  learn  better,  if  I  had 
more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of  your  sister. — You 
would  have  had  no  reason  (Urfac^)  to  complain  of  her,  had  she 
had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What  has  my  brother 
told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  (oon  ber)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  language,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  languages. 

212. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  speak  as  well  as  you. — 
I  will  tell  you :  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  you 
were  not  so  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more 
carefullv  (^er),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak :  for  in  order 
to  speak  well  one  must  know  ;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he 
who  does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt  should  be  timid. — 
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You  would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are  (a(6  @ic  (tnb),  if  you  were 
sure  to  make  no  faults. — There  are  some  people  who  laugh  when 
I  speak. — Those  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh 
also,  and  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do) 
you  would  speak  well.  You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and 
you  will  soon  be  no  longer  afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to 
follow  your  advice,  for  I  have  resolved  (jt4  vomc^mcn  *)  to  rise 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go 
to  bed  early. — Democritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as  in 
English  «&eraclitu6#  &c.)  were  two  philosophers  of  a  (von)  very 
different  character :  the  first  laughed  at  (fiber  with  the  accus.)  the 
follies  of  men,  and  the  other  wept  at  them. — They  Were  both 
right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve  (oerbienen)  (both)  to  be 
laughed  and  wept  at. — My  brother  told  me  that  you  had  spo- 
ken of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised  me. — ^We  should  have 
praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  you  owe  us. — You  are 
wrong  in  complaining  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt 
your  feelings. — I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he  had 
only  hurt  my  feelings  ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 
fiunily. — ^You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He 
only  aspires  after  riches.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSfer  unb  neunjigfie  Section. 


To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

a  thing. 
To  make  one's  self  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  a  thing. 
I  understand  this  business. 

Acquainted, 
intimate,  familiar, 
I  am  acquainted  with  that. 


fRit  einer  Sad^  (gcnau)  be!annt(or 

Dcrtraut)  fcpn  •. 
®i6)  mit  einec  €$a(^  Mannt  (or 

oertraut)  madden. 
34  ^in  mit  biefcr  6ad^  vectraut 

(or  befannt). 
Utannti 
oertraul. 
t  3(i)  bin  bamit  belannt  (vcrtraut). 


A  species  (a  kind). 
What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? 

The  kernel  (of  an  apple,  a  pear, 
an  almond,  &c.)» 
The  stone, 
kernel-fruit, 
stone-fruit, 


I 

{ 
} 


cine  TCtt  */  eine  ©attung. 

^B^i  f fir  eine  2(rt  Sru(^t  ift  bie 6  ? 

aBa6  f&r  eine  gru4)t  ift  bied  ? 

ber  JCern. 

ber  ®tein  $ 
baSiCernobp^ 
bad  @teinobfl. 


It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert. 
To  serve  up  the  dessert 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  soap, 
the  roast  meat. 


{ 


@6  ift  eine  ^ernfcu^t. 
Db|l  bre<^n  •. 
ber  9(acbtifcb. 
ben  9lad)tif(i^  auftragen  *. 
ba6  £)bfl/ 
bie  grud)t  *  > 
bie  9)f{aume  i 
bie  Xnecbote  i 
bie  &eife  i 
I  bee  IBraten. 


1  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  2Crten# 
kinds,  species,  to  the  singular.  £x.  bie  £)bflarten/  fruit  (i.  e.  various 
sorts  of  fruit) ;  bie  ©etreibearten/  com  (i.  e.  various  kinds  of  com). 
(See  Introductory  Book,  Obs,  C.  page  34.) 

*  jDie  S^ud^t  is  the  fruit  of  trees  and  plants.  Ex.  bie  Selbfrfic^te/  the 
fruit  of  the  fields,  fvud^t  is  also  employed  figuratively :  Ex.  2>ic 
gruc^  feiner  2Crbrit/  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Obfl  is  only  used  in 
speaking  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit.  Hence  bad  5(ernob|i/ 
kernel-fruit ;  bad  ^teinobfl/  stone-fruit. 
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To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  oflT). 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 

To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 

To  avoid  something. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune). 

The  punishment. 
To  avoid  death  he  ran  away. 

The  flight,  the  escape. 


2(btro(tnen. 

'Ku\f)bvtn. 

t  si  ^^w  auf  au  lefen. 

t  ®ie  ^6rt  auf  au  fprec^n. 


{ 


aXeiben  •. 

SSermeiben  (demieben/  mieb). 

3emanben  meiben*. 

@tn>a6  loermeiben  *. 

(f  inem  UngliicC  entget^en  *  or  entrin^ 

nen  *  (entronnen#  entrann). 
bie  ®trafe. 
Urn  bem  Zoht  ^u  entgc^eu/  nat^m  e 

bie  Slu^t- 
bie  glu(|)t. 


To  do  without  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  without  hread  ? 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  bread. 
Do  you  do  without    read  ? 
I  do  without  it. 

Inhere  are  many  things  which 
must  do  without. 


we 


@ine  (or  einer  ^ad^e)  entbe()ren 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace). 

&i^  bei^elfen  *  o^ne  Qttoa^  \ 

5t6nnen  @ie  jtc^  o^ne  SBrob  be« 
t^elff  n  ? 

Jt6nnen  ®ie  bad  SSrob  (bfd  SBrobeS) 
entbe^ren  ? 

34)  tann  ed  cntbe^ren. 

3(^  bei^elfe  mi(^  o^nc  S3rob. 

SBe^elfen  ®ie  |td^  o^nt  SBrob  ? 

3<^  tann  ed  entbe^ren. 

SBir  m&flen  SSieleS  entbe^ren. 


It  is  said   that  he  will  set  out 
to-morrow. 


aXan  fagt/  er  merbe  morgen  abrei« 

fen. 
fD^an  fagt/  baf  er  morgen  abretfen 

werbe. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of  the  indicative  only 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  which  are :  merbeft  and  werbe/ 
instead  of  mixft  and  wirb.    Ex. 


Thou  wilt  praise. 
He  will  praise. 


2)u  werbefl  loben. 
<St  werbe  toben. 


*  dntbe^ren  is  emplojred  in  the  sense  of  to  be  without  and  to  do 
without ;  pd^  be^clfen  *  m  the  sense  only  of  to  do  without. 
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Thou  wilt  have  praised. 
He  will  have  praised. 


IDu  mxhtft  delobt  ^bcn. 
(St  loerbe  gelobt  ^ben. 


The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a   coming  but  uncertain 
event.    Ex. 

fD^an  fa0t/  cc  toerbe   balb  anlonu 

men. 
^an  fa0t/  baf  er  balb  anfommen 

werbe. 


It  is  said  tbat  he  will  soon  ar- 
rive. 


It  is  hoped  that  he  will  yet  have 
arrived  in  time. 


^an  ^fft/  ec  wttbt  no4  )u  reefer 

idt  angefommen  fepn. 
9Xan  t^offtt  baf  ec  nod^  an  te4^ 

3eit  angefommen  fepn  teecbe. 


They  will  warm  the  soup. 
Dinner,  or  supper,  is  on  the  table. 
(Literally :  one  has  served  up.) 


9Xan  nnrb  bie  evappt  »&tmen. 
t  aiHan  l^t  aufgetragen. 


7b  serve,  to  attend. 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ? 
Do  you  choose  any  soup  ? 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  ? 
I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. 

To  ask  for  politely. 
May  I  crave  (beg)  the  favour  of 
your  name  ? 


} 


Kufioarten. 

t  Jtannid^3^nen  bamit  aufmarten? 

t^ann  i4   3^nen    mit   Cuppc 

aufmarten  ? 
f  3(^  bitte  mit  tin  xotniQ  batoon 

au0. 
®i4)  audbitten  «. 
t  jDarf  {(^  mic  S^re n  9lamen  au<^ 

hitUn  ? 


The  woman, 
the  wife, 


bie  Srau  i 
bad  SSetb «. 


*  ^e  Srau  is  used  in  titles;  in  which  case  it  is  not  expressed  in 
English.  Ex.  IDie  ^varx  ®r&ftnn/  the  countess.  It  stands  for — 1.  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  Ex.  X>ai  ifl  bie  %va\x  t>om  «&aufe/  that  is  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  2.  The  consort  Ex.  ®eine  ^au  ifl  febr  fd^6n/ 
his  lady  is  very  handsome.  3.  The  sex,  but  then  it  is  generally  com- 
bined with  the  word  9)erfon or  Simmer.  Ex.  Jtennen  ®ie  biefeS^auend- 
perfon  (biefeS  S^^^u^njimmer) ?  do  you  know  that  lady?  The  word 
SBSeib  means :  1.  in  ffeneral  a  woman  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  some- 
times combined  with  the  word  9)ecfon/  and  in  speaking  contemptu- 
ously with  the  word  S3itb.  Ex.  )Die  SBeibec  oom  gemeinen  SSolte/  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes ;  bie  SBeibdperfon/  bad  SQSeibdbilb/  the  female. 
2.  A  consort  among  the  lower  classes.  Ex.  (St  t)at  ein  SBeib  genommen/ 
he  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married).  3.  The  sex  in  general.  Ex.  (Sin 
ebled  ^Btiht  a  woman  of  noble  sentiments;  bie  9latur  bed  IBSeibed 
woman's  nature. 
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EXERCISES. 

213. 
I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — ^You  are  very  kind. — 
Would  you  do  me  a  favour  ? — Tell  me  what  you  want»  for  I 
would  do  anything  to  oblige  you. — I  want  five  hundred  crowns, 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  return  them  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  have  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  me 
much,  if  you  would  render  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with 
all  my  heart,  if  I  could  ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  render  you  this  service. — Will  you  ask  your 
brother,  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  money  which  I  have 
sent  him  ? — As  to  my  brother,  though  it  be  little,  he  is  satisfied 
with  it :  but  I  am  not  so ;  for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am 
in  want  of  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — Henry  lY.,  meeting 
(antrejfen  *)  one  day  in  his  palace  (ber  |)alaft)  a  man  whom  he  did 
not  know  (bet  i^m  unbcfannt  wax),  asked  him  to  whom  he  be- 
longed (angc^cen) :  **  I  belong  to  myself,"  replied  this  man. 
^*  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  a  stupid  master." 

214. 
Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ? — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot 
(loarme  &upp€), — They  will  warm  it  for  you, — You  will  oblige 
me. — Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast  meat  ? — 1  will  trou- 
ble you  for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — I  thank 
you,  I  like  fowl  better. — May  I  oflfer  you  some  wine? — I  will 
trouble  you  for  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  des- 
sert?— They  have  served  it  up. — Do  you  like  fruit? — I  like 
fruit,  but  I  have  no  more  appetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  ? 
— 1  will  eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch 
(^oa&nbif(^)  cheese? — I  will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — What 
kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? — It  is  stone  fruit. — What  is  it  called  ? — It 
is  called  thus. — ^Will  you  wash  your  hands  ? — I  should  like  to 
wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe  them  with. — I  will  let 
you  have  (geben  laf[en)  a  towel,  some  soap,  and  some  water. — I 
shall  be  much  (fe^r)  obliged  to  you. — May  I  ask  you  for  a  little 
water  ? — Here  is  some  (ba  ^aben  €$ic).— Can  yon  do  without 
soap  ? — As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  it ;  but  I  must  have  a 
towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  without  soap  ? — 
There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — Why  has 
that  man  run  away  ? — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 
the  punishment  which  he  deserved. — Why  did  your  brothers 
not  get  a  better  horse  ? — If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  horse, 
they  would  have  got  another  better  one. — Has  your  father  arrived 
already  ? — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very  day 
(no4  ^eute). — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time  ? — I  do  not  know^ 
but  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 


;{6o 


215. 
Will  you  relate  something  to  me  ? — What  do  you  wish  me  to 
relate  to  you  ? — A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — ^A  little  boy 
asked  (forbcm)  one  day  at  table  (bei  2{f(|c)  for  some  meat ;  his 
father  said  that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he 
should  wait  until  some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing 
every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  said  to  his 
father :  "  My  dear  father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please.*' 
*'  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  the  father.  **  I  wish  to  eat 
it  with  the  meat  (id^  toiVL  c6  au  bem  {fCeifd^  effen)  which  you  will  give 
me,"  replied  (oerfetf n)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (bctounbctii) 
the  little  boy's  wit ;  and  his  father  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing, 
gave  him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little 
boy  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ? — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my 
friends. — Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat  ? — He  asked  for  some 
because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — Why  did  his  &ther  not  give 
him  some  immediately  ? — Because  he  had  foigotten  it — Was  the 
little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  ? — He  was  wrong,  for  he 
ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  T 
— He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (tomit)  his  fitther  might  perceive 
that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  he  might  give  him  some.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

Sunf  unb  neunitgfie  Section. 


To  execute  a  commission. 


Sinen  Xuftrag  autfri^ten/  t>oU^ief 
^en  •/  beforgen. 

3(^  (Kit^e  3t)ren  2Cuftra0  gut  au<^ 
gcri^tct  (vottjoden/  befotdt). 
1  2 

34  i^^t  Z^x  unterm  fcd^^en  an 

3  4 

m{4   deric^tctfS  €$d^rdben   mit 
bcm  9r6ftf n  SBergnflgcn  er^ltcn. 

When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Lesson  XX.)  all  words 
relating  to  it  are  placed  before  the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used 
adjectively,  in  the  following  order  :  Ist,  The  article  or  pronoun;  2nd, 
All  words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participial  adjective ;  3rd,  The 
adjective  or  participial  adjective ;  and  finally,  4th,  The  noun.    Ex. 


I  have  executed  your  commission. 


I  have  received  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th 
instant. 


A  man  polite  towards  everybody. 


A  father  who  loves  his  children. 
You  have  to  study  the  twentieth 

Lesson,  and    to   translate  the 

exercises  relating  to  it. 


1  2  3 

Gin    degen    Sebermann    t^bflid^x 

4 

IRenf^. 

12  3  4 

CHn  feine  Jtinbcr  Ucbenbcr  Sater. 
@ie  ^aben  bif  inKkn^igflc  £fction 

1      2        3 
}U  llubtren/  unb  bie  ba^u  gcf^b^ 

4 

rigen  ^ufgaben  }u  fiberfeten  \ 


Have  you  executed  my  commis- 
sion? 
I  have  executed  it 
To  do  one's  duty. 
To  fulfil  one's  duty. 
To  do  one's  task. 


«^b<n  @ie   metnen  ^(uftrag  au6« 

gerid^tet  ? 
3(4  $abc  if^n  au^ri(^ct. 
€^eine  ^(^ulbigf  eit  t^un  *. 
®eine  9)f[i(f)t  crffitten. 
&eine  ^rbeiten  mac^n. 


1  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated  more 
or  less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  style 
than  in  conversation. 
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That  man  always  does  his  duty. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 
Have  you  done  your  task  I 


)E)iefer   ^ann   t^ut   immer    feine 

®4utbtg!eit. 
)Diefet  SXann  crfftOt  immer  feioc 

^ben  @ie  3^te  VtbeUcn  gcmac^t? 


To  rely  upon  something. 

To  depend  upon  something. 

He  depends  upon  it. 

I  rely  upon  you. 

You  may  rely  upon  him. 


I  €ii4auf  GtUKiSoerlaffcn*. 

dx  t>erl&f  t  {t(^  barauf. 

34  t>er(afTe  mi(^  auf  @ic. 

®ie  !6nnen  {i(^  auf  i^n  veclaffeiu 


To  suffice,  be  sufficient.  i 

To  be  contented  with  something.    | 

Is  that  bread  sufficient  for  you }    < 

It  is  sufficient  for  me. 

Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for 

that  man  ? 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Was  this  man  contented  with  that 

sum? 

Has  this  sum  been  sufficient  for 
that  man  ? 

It  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns. 


©endgen/  ^inreic^n/  genue  fcpn*. 

€K(^  mit  C^tmad  htqniiQtXL 

3ft  3<)nen  biefed  S3rob  genud  ? 

3ft  biefe6  S3rob  fflc  ®ie  ^enud? 

@6  genfidt  mir. 

!Birb  biefed  ®elb  biefem  SXanne 

geni^den  ? 
(5d  toirb  i^m  ge nfigen. 
fJSenig  genfigt  bem  SBeiff n. 
.gat  ft(^  biefer  SXann  mtt  btefer 

@umme  begnfigt  ? 
fS^ax  biefe  ®umme  fur  biefen  9)tann 

^tnreid)enb  ? 
9Bar  btefe  ®umme  biefem  fRanne 

genud? 
@r  ^t  ft(^  bamit  begnudt. 
@r  xo^xbt  ftd^  bedni^gen/  menn  @ie 

nur  nod^  einige  S^ler  ^injuffigev 

n>oUten. 


To  add. 
To  bmld. 

^injuffigen. 
^auen. 

To  embark,  to  go  on  board. 
The  sail. 
To  set  sail. 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 

©i^  einf(^iffen. 

bad  ^egel. 

Untcr  ©cficl  Q^^in  •.« 

&egetn  nad^ 

SRad^  2Cmeri{a  ©egeln. 

'  9)fli(^t  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to ;  Ck^ulbig* 
leit/  expresses  the  orders  gpven  us  by  our  superiors,  and  is  doived 
from  bie  @d)ulb/  the  ol)ligation,  debt. 
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With  foU  sails. 
To  sail  with  full  sails. 
He  emharked  on  the  sixteenth  id 
last  month. 

He  sailed  on  the  third  instant. 


That  is  to  say  (t.  e.). 
£t  csptera  (etc.)>  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth. 


Otherwise,  differently. 
In  another  manner. 
If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave 

differently. 
If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 
behaved  differently. 
To  behave. 


Else  (otherwise). 

If  not 
Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be 

punished. 
I  cannot  do  it  otherwise. 


^it  t>ollen  Segeln  fasten  *. 
(Si  ^at  ltd)  am  ff (^jc^nten  (obrr  ben 
fed)ae^nten)  le^ten  $Ronot6  tin^t* 

f*ifft 
<St  ifl  ben  britten  (obec  am  britten) 
biefeS  unter  ^e^el  gegangen. 


X>ai  i)ti$t  (n&ml{4). 

Unb  fo  wtitet  (abbreviated  u.f.tt).). 


2(nberd. 

%uf  elne  anbere  2Crt 

SBenn  id)  baS  toiifttt  toftrbe  i^  mid) 

anbers  bene^men. 
fSknn  id)  hai  getouft  i)&tte/  fo  wfirbc 

idl  mi(^  anbecd  benommen  ^aben. 
^idj  bene^men  *. 


@onft. 

SSo  nid^t. 

S3cf[ern  &u  ftc^/  fon^  (too  nid)t) 

n>irb  man  €$ie  fhafen. 
34  tann  ed  nic^t  anber6  mac^en. 


OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being  formed  from 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  indicative,  is  only  irregular  when  the 
latter  is  so.  Ex.  ©eben  */  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative, 
bu  dibft/  thou  givest ;  imperative,  gib/  give  thou.  «&elfen  */  to  help ; 
second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  ^ilffl/  thou  helpest;  imperative,  ^itf/ 
help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  Ist,  The  foUowing  verbs :  t)aben  *t 
to  have;  second  person,  bu  \faftt  thou  hast;  imperative,  ^be/  have 
thou;  fepn*/  to  be;  second  person,  bu  bifl/  thou  art;  imperative,  fep/ 
be  thou;  »erben*/to  become;  bu  wirfl/  thou  becomest;  imperative, 
totxhtt  become  thou ;  »iffen*/  to  know ;  second  person,  bu  tt>eift/  thou 
knowest;  imperative,  toijTe/  know  thou;  lOoQen*/  to  will;  bu  wiUftt 
thou  wilt ;  imperative,  tooQe.  2nd,  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  &.  In  the  imperative 
they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex.  Saufen/  to  run ;  bu  l&uffl/  thou 
runnest ;  imperative,  (auf/  run  thou. 
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All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived  from  the  present 
of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always  regular,  as  weU  as  the  plural  of  the 
present  of  the  indicative.  (See  Meth.  Part  IL  Obi.  E,  p.  113,  and 
06*.  F.  p.  114.) 


Have  patience  1 
Be  attentive  I 
Go  thither  1 
Give  it  me  I 
Give  it  him ! 
Patience,  impatience. 


^Un  0ie  ®cbttlb  \ 
€$c9n  @ic  aufmcctfaml 
®e^n  6ic  (in  1 
OkbeneiecSmitl 
®tUn  €He  e<  i^m  \ 
bit  ®ebulb  i  bit  ttngebulb. 


Lend  it  to  me  i 
To  borrow. 
I  will  borrow  some  money  of  you. 

I  will  borrow  this  money  of  you. 

Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him. 
I  do  borrow  it  from  him. 


^(en  Bit  e6  mir  I 

S3orgcn(lei^n*). 

3(^  will  mix  t>on  3^nen  Qklb  Ui^n 

(gebordt  ne^men). 
34  unll  bicfe6   Oklb  oon  S^ncn 

geborgt  ne^men. 
9lc^men  €He  c6  oon  i^  deborgt 
34  ne^me  t^  9on  i^m  ge  borgt 
Obs.  A,  These  examples  of  the  imperative  are  for  the  third  person 
plural,  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  polite  conversation ;  but  we 
sometimes  also  employ  the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhor- 
tations, as : 


Be  (ye)  good. 
Know  (ye)  it. 
Obey  your  masters,  and    never 

give  them  any  trouble. 
Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those 
that  have  offended  you. 

Love  God,  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self (in  German  yourselO* 
To  obey. 
To  comfort 
To  offend. 


^epbgut*. 
SBiffet  e6  K 
®ti^otditt  *    @urcn   £et^rern/   unb 

mac^t  i^nen  nit  Serbruf . 
S&t^i)ltt,  wai  3^r  f^ulbig  fepb  i 

tr6flet  bie  Undtfitrii^en/  unb  t^ut 

benicnigen  ®uMt  bie  dud)  bcUt« 

bigt  ^ben. 
£iebct  ben  lithtn  &ctt  unb  ben  91&4* 

ften  wie  @u4  felbft 
®et^or4en. 
Ztbfttn. 
IBeleibigen. 


The  neighbour, 
sadness, 
the  creditor, 
the  watch, 
the  snuff-box. 


ber  9l&4jle  i 
bie  Sraurigleit  i 
ber  ©t&ubige  i 
bit  VLffx  I 
bie  )Dofe. 


*  From  3()r  fepb/  second  person  plural  both  of  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive. 

«  From  Zi)t  toif^tt,  &c.  Sec. 

*  From  3^r  ge^orc^t/  &c.  &c. 
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Obs.  B,  We  often  employ  compound  imperativeB,  in  order  to  give 
to  understand  that  we  either  command  or  invite.  They  are  formed  for 
the  third  pers.  eing.  and  plur.  with  m6den  */  may ;  foQen  *t  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  laflen  *t  to  let,  which  likewise  forms  the 
compound  imperative  in  English ;  and  with  woUen  */  will.  Ex.  (Sc 
mag  loUn,  let  him  (he  may)  praise;  et  foU  loben/  let  him  (he  shall) 
praise;  |te  mbQtn  loben/  let  them  (they  may)  pnuse;  |!e  foUen  (oben/  let 
them  (they  shall)  praise;  (a|fet  un6  lobeit/  let  us  praise;  toiv  moQen 
(oben/  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  &c.  (See  Circumscribing  Auxiliaries, 
Meth.  Part  II.  p.  108,  et  seqq.) 
Let  us  always  love  and  practise     £a|Tet  unS  immer  bie  Sugenb  lieben 

virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy         unb  au^&Un,  fo  merben  toiv  in 

both  in  this  life,  and  in  the         biefem  unb  ienem  Seben  Qiddlidi 

next.  fepn. 

Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot     SBir  moUcn  feben/  wer  t>on  und  am 

best.  beflen  fd^iefen  fann. 

Obs,  C.  To  make  an  order  more  particularly  precise,  we  often  use  the 
compound  imperative  with  foUen  instead  of  the  infinitive.  (See  Circum- 
scribing Auxiliaries,  Meth.  Part  II.  pp.  110,  111,)    Ex. : 

Tell  him  to  come  down.  ©agen  &\t  ibiH/  er  foil  b^runtec 

fommtn  (instead  of:  f^evnnUx  gu 
fommen). 
©agen  ®ie  i^m/  er  foil  au  mtr 
fommen/  urn  jtcb  su  n>&rmen  (m- 
stead  of:  gu  mix  iu  fommen). 


Tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm 
himself. 


EXERCISES. 

216. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ? — I  have  executed  it. — 
Has  your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ? — 
He  has  executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  ? 
— I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always 
execute  your  commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me 
any. — Ask  the  horse-dealer  (ber  ^f^tbe^&nblcr)  whether  he  can  let 
me  have  the  horse  at  (fib)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few 
florins  more. — I  will  not  add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have 
it  at  (fftc)  that  price,  let  him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him  keep  it  (fo 
mag  er  ei  be^tten).  Good  morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children ! 
Have  you  done  your  task  ? — ^You  well  know  that  we  always  do 
it ;  for  we  must  (mfiften)  be  ill  not  to  do  it. — ^What  do  you  give 
us  to  do  to-day  ? — I  give  you  the  ninety-fifth  lesson  to  study, 
and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to  do, — that  is  to  say,  the  216th 
and  217th.  Endeavour  to  commit  (madjm)  no  errors  (ber  S'^ter). 
— Is  this  bread  sufllicient  for  you  ? — It  would  be  sufficient  for  me 
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if  I  were  not  very  hungry. — ^When  did  your  brother  embark  for 
America? — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month  (tetten  fSto- 
natft). — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  yoar  brother? — I  do 
promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely  upon  you. — Will 
you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for  this  ? — 
I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  ? — You  may  (ttmien  H), 

217. 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness 
alters  (&nbem)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  {tcq/tty 
Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no 
harm. — You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for 
it  (basu)  i  for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due 
to  me. — As  soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have 
advanced  (auSIegen)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  diat  I  have  forgotten 
it,  for  I  think  of  (benfen  an  *  with  the  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am 
your  debtor  (ter  Gd^ncr)/  and  I  shaU  never  deny  (Inignen)  it — 
Do  not  believe  that  I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss 
Wilhelmine  has  had  your  silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the 
hands  of  your  sister  when  we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (9f&nbet 
fpieten). — What  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there !  pray  lend 
it  me. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  ? — I  wish  to  show  it  to 
my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — 
Do  not  fear. — What  do  you  want  of  (wn)  my  brother  ? — I  want 
to  borrow  some  money  of  him. — ^Borrow  some  of  somebody  else. 
— If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow  some  of  somebody 
else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish  (for)  what  you  cannot 
have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence  (bie  Sorfe^ung)  has 
given  you,  and  consider  (bebenfen  *)  that  there  are  many  men  who 
have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (baS  Mm)  being  short,  let  us 
endeavour  to  make  it  (ei  unS)  as  agreeable  (angene^m)  as  possible. 
But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (ber  ^Bti$htan&i)  of  pleasure 
(in  the  plur.  in  German,  fBttqa&sang/ai)  makes  it  bitter  (bittrr). — 
Have  you  done  your  exercises  ? — I  could  not  do  them,  because 
my  brother  was  not  at  home. — You  must  not  get  your  exercises 
done  by  (t)on)  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them  yourself.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXX VL) 
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NINETY-SIXTH   LESSON- 

@e(^d  unb  neunjigjie  Sectiotu 


To  be  a  judge  of  something. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  i 
I  am  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it. 


7b  draw. 
To  chalk. 
The  drawing, 
the  drawer. 
To  draw  from  nature,  from  life. 

To  draw  a  landscape  frY>m  nature. 


To   manage   or  to  go  about   a 
thing. 

How  do  you  manage  to  make  a 

fire  without  tongs  ? 
I  go  about  it  80. 

You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way. 
How  does  your  brother  manage 

to  do  that  ? 
Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily. 
He   should    have   managed   the 
thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed   the 

thing  diflferently. 
They  ought  to  have  managed  it  as 

I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it 

differently  from  what  they  did. 


t  &di  auf  (Stwad  of  rfte^n  *• 
t  Serfle^en  ®ie  ffd)  aufd  Sud)? 
1 34  t>erfle^e  mic^  barauf. 
t  34  verfte^  mid^  ni^t  barauf. 
1 34  oerftc^  mi4  fe^t  dut  barauf. 
t  34  toerftc^c  mi4  ni4t  fe^t  0ut 
barauf. 


3ei4nen. 

9(ad)iei4nen  (falfiren). 

bie  3<i4nund  i 

bet  3ei4ner. 

9la4  bet  SRatur/  na4  bem  Scbcn 

Sei4nen. 
Ginc  £anbf4aft  na4   ber  9latuc 

5ei4nen. 


@d  anfangcn  *. 

SDSie  fangen  ®ie  ed  ant  o^ne  Sange 

geuer  an3uma4en  ? 
34  f^^nge  e«  fo  (or  auf  biefe  SBeife) 

an. 
®ie  fangen  e6  ni4t  dut  an. 
34  fanee  ed  gut  an. 
SBie  f&ngt  3^t  83rttbet  c6  ant  um 

biefed  au  t^un? 
®ef4i(tt  (auf  eine  Qt\diidtt  obec 

feine  2Crt). 
Undcf4i(ft. 
@c  t&ttc  c6  beflfr  anfongen  foQen. 

®{e   ^&tten   es   anberd    anfangen 

mfiffen. 
®ie  $&tt<R  c6  ma4^n  foQen/totc  14- 

fBUt  ^Mttn  €i  anber^  ma4€n  fottcm 
aU  ftc. 


36S 


Thforbid. 

forbid  you  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 

The  day  falls. 

It  grows  towards  night, 

comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoop. 

To/eel 
To  smell. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 

To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 


I  consent  to  it. 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 


fStxhUUn*.  Part. past, oerboten. 
Imperf.  oerbot. 

2^  toerMete  3^nen/  bicfetf  ^u  t^tm. 


or 


night -J 


StiebeclafTen  •/  ^eruntec  laflfe n  ♦. 
)Die  TCugen  nieterfc^Iagen  *. 
jDec  SSorbang  gc^t  auf/  f&St 
fDer    Skd^felcouri   ift   eefaOeB 

(fle^t  niebrigec). 
f  >Der  Za^  neigt  ftc^. 

(56  toirb  9lacj^. 


Gd  wirb  fv&t. 
€H4  bfi(!en. 


dtie^en*  (getod^n  */ ro4). 

^  ried^t  nad)  Jtnobtau<l&. 

Semanbem  ben  ^uH  fft^Un. 
r  3n  (Stxoai  wtOiden  (or  eimmaidenV 
<  ®eine  Gintottlidung  ju  Gnoa<  ge* 
(     ben*. 
r  34  toiUx^t  barein. 
t  3^  0<be  meine  Gintoiaigung  ba^u. 


{ 


©erbergen  *  (berborgen/  oerborg). 
IBerfleden. 


Indeed. 

In  fact. 

The  fact, 

true, 

genuine. 
He  is  a  true  man. 
This  is  the  right  place  for  this 
picture. 

As  I  live  I 


3n  SBat^r^it. 

3n  ber  Z^t  (mirflic^/  toa^r^fttg). 

bie  Z^at  ^ 

SQSa^r  (red^t)  i 

wa^rbaft  i 

@r  ijl  ein  toaf)v\)aftix  fRann. 

2)ad  ifl  ber  »abre  (red^te)  9lat  fftc 

biefed  ®em&lbe. 
t  ®o  wa^v  i(b  lebe  I 


To  think  much  of  some  one. 

To  esteem  some  one. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man. 

I  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem 
him  much). 


2Cuf  3cmanben  t>iel  |^Uen  *. 

3emanben  fd)&^en. 

3cb   ^alte   nid)t  mel    auf  biefen 

fD^ann. 
3cb  ^Ite  oiel  auf  i^n  (icb  f^&^e  t^n 

fetir). 
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Topermii,  to  allow. 

The  pemiiBsion, 
I  pennit  you  to  go  thither. 


Sriauben. 
bit  Grlaubnif . 

34  tvlauht  3^nen  ^inauge^n  (or 
ba^n  5U  0e^en). 
To  commimd,  to  order,         *  ^t\t%Un*  (befo^Un/  befabO* 
Obi.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in  the  imperative 
instead  of  tlie  second,  the  personal  pronoun  always  follows  the  verb^ 
but  never  when  the  second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 


Order  it  to  be  done. 
Be  virtuous. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the 
market? 
To  hasten,  to  make  haste. 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon. 


SSefe^len  @{e/  baf  man  e6  t^uc. 

Sepb  tugenbbaft. 

Swollen  ®ie  mir  crlauben/  auf  ben 

fD^acft  }u  gcben  ? 
(^Un/  ftd^  fputen. 
(Silcn  @ic  unb  f  ommen  balb  xoizUx, 


I  had  done  reading  when  your 

brother  entered. 
You  had  lost  your  purse  when  I 

found  mine. 

To  step  in,  to  enter. 


3d)  ^attc  au  tefcn  aufgebbrt/  aid 

3^t  SBruber  berein  trat. 
®ie  botten  3b<^f  S36rfe  oerlore n^  alt 

id)  bie  meinige  fanb. 
^ereintreten  (detreten/  trat). 


Tobeoihamed. 

To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or 

something. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience. 

To  copy,  to  transcribe. 

To  decline. 

The  substantive. 

To  transcribe  fairly.  < 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the 

verb,  the  preposition. 
The  dictionary,  the  grammar. 


®{(bf<b&nien. 

6i(^  3emanbe6  obet  finer  6a(bt 

fd)&men. 
3d)  f(b&me  mi(b  meiner  ttngebulb. 
2tbf(breiben  •. 
>De!Un{ren. 
baS  •^uptwort. 
9{einU(babf(breiben*. 
3nd9{eine  f(i)mben*. 
bad  IBefwort)  bad  giknoorti  bad 

Seitwort  i  bad  fiSonoort. 
bad  SBbrterbucb  ^  bie  6pra(f)lebre 

(bie  ®rammat{f). 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com- 
passion on  the  unfortunate,  and 
God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

To  do  good  to  some  one. 

To  have  compassion  on  some  one. 

Compassion,  pity, 

the  rest, 
He  has  no  bowels. 
For  pity's  sake. 

VOL.    I. 


Z^^vX  ben  Krmen  ®uted/  unb  \(kht 
fD^itleiben  mit  belt  Undlfldlicben/ 
fo  wirb  ber  liebe  ®ott  fAr  bad 
Uebrige  forgen. 

3emanbem  ®uted  t^un*. 

fD^itleiben  mit  3cmanbem  b^ben*. 

badfRitleiben^ 

bad  Uebrige. 

t  (Sx  bat  !ein  ^XitUiben. 

t  2Cud  SKitleiben. 

Bb 
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EXERCISES. 
218. 
What  rnuBt  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — Always  love  and 
practise  virtue  (giebetunbftbet  bie— immer  ou«)f  and  (fo)  you  will  be 
happy  both  in  Uiis  and  the  next  life.  Since  we  wish  to  be  happy, 
let  us  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the 
unfortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  never  give  them  any 
trouble  ;  let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us ;  in  short 
(tur)),  let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of 
the  rest. — My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved,  you  must  (muf  man)  be 
laborious  and  good.  Thou  art  accused  (bef^ulbigen)  of  having 
been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy  affiiirs.  Thou  knowest,  however 
(iebo((),  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  for  (toeil)  having  been 
naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I  received  a  letter  from  thy 
tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep  ; 
now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  (a)  good  (boy), 
otherwise  thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present)  nothing  for  dinner. — 
1  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainly  (gnmf ) 
be  contented  with  me. — Did  the  little  boy  keep  his  word  ? — Not 
quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took  his 
books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (|t((  an  ben  S^ifc^  fe^(n),  and  fell  asleep 
(etnfd)(afen  *)•  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said  his 
father,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (barauf). 

219. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will  you  buy 
some  yards  (for)  me  ? — Give  me  the  money,  and  (fo)  I  shall  buy 
some  (for)  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth? — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing 
there? — I  am  reading  the  book  (in  bcm  S5ud)e)  which  you  lent 
me. — You  are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (immet  barin  ju  lefen). 
— What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? — Draw  this  landscape  ;  and 
when  you  have  drawn  it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives 
with  adjectives  and  pronouns. — How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  ? 
— 1  manage  it  so. — Show  me  how  you  manage  it. — What  must  I 
do  for  my  lessons  of  to-morrow  (bic  morgenbe  @tunbe)  ? — Tran- 
scribe your  exercises  fairly,  do  three  others,  and  study  the  next 
lesson. — How  do  you  manage  to  get  goods  without  money  ?  — I 
buy  on  credit — How  does  your  sister  manage  to  learn  German 
without  a  dictionary  ? — She  manages  it  thus. — She  manages  it 
very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your  brother  manage  it  ? — He 
manages  it  very  awkwardly  :  he  reads,  and  looks  for  (aufru(i6en) 
the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may  learn  in  this  manner  (auf 
biefe  SSeife)  twenty  years  without  knowing  how  to  make  a  single 
sentence  (ber  @a$). 
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220. 

Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ? — She  casts  them 
down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Let 
us  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  :  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (ej  benu^en)* — How  do  you  like 
that  coffee? — I  like  it  very  much  (©ottrcfflic^). — ^Why  do  you 
stoop?— -I  stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have 
dropped. — ^Why  do  your  sisters  hide  themselves  ? — They  would 
not  hide  themselves,  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen. — Whom  are 
they  afraid  of  ? — They  are  afraid  of  their  governess  (bie  ^iie^erinn), 
who  scolded  them  yesterday  because  they  had  not  done  their 
tasks. — An  emperor,  who  was  irritated  at  (aufgebva^t  gegen)  an 
astrologer  (ber  ^ternbeuter)*  asked  him  :  *'  Wretch,  what  death 
(weld^n  ZoUi)  dost  thou  believe  thou  wilt  die  ?*' — "  I  shall  die  of 
a  fever,"  (Lesson  LXXXV.)  replied  the  astrologer.  **  Thou 
liest,"  (page  249)  said  the  emperor ;  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant 
(in  biefem  TCugenblicf)  a  violent  (gcwaltfom)  death."  As  he  was 
going  to  be  seized  (ergreifen  looUen*),  he  said  to  the  emperor, 
••  Sire  (gndbigfter  .&err),  order  some  one  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  1  have  a  fever."  This  sally  (biefer  0ute  (Sinfall) 
saved  his  life. — Do  not  judge  (ri((ten)>  you  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  judged  !  Why  do  you  perceive  the  mote  (ber  ©plittet)  in  your 
brother's  eye,  you  who  do  not  perceive  the  beam  (bet  93alten) 
which  is  in  your  own  eye  ? — ^Would  you  copy  your  exercises  if  I 
copied  mine  ? — I  would  copy  them  if  you  copied  yours. — Would 
your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I  had  transcribed  mine  ? 
— She  would  have  transcribed  it. — Would  she  have  set  out  if  1 
bad  set  out  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  would  have  done  if  you 
had  set  out     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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NINETY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

@teben  unb  neuniigfle  Section. 


lb  grow  (to  waxj. 


To  grow  rapidly  (fast). 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast  in 

a  short  time. 
To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall). 


The  flower, 
the  shelter, 
the  cottage,  the  hut. 


To  shelter  one's  self  from  some- 
thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something. 

Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the 
rain  (the  storm). 

Let  us  enter  this  cottage  in  order 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm 
(tempest). 


For  fear  of. 
To  catch  a  cold. 
I  will  not  go  out  for  fear  of  catch- 
ing a  cold. 


He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one  of 
his  creditors. 


Every  where,  throughout. 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town. 


®a4[en*  (takes  fe^n*  for  its 
auxiliary.  P&rt.  past,  d^wa^feiu 
Imperf.  »tt4d). 

edjUiU  kDa4fen  *. 
2)i(fed  Jtinb  ifl  in  fatitv  3<it  fe^ 
0et9a4[en  (or  ^ecan  dewad^fen). 


hit  Stume  i 

bee  e^u^  (bie  ei^ct^eit)  i 

hit  &ixomttt. 


ei^  oor  (Sttoa^  (dat.)  f46(«n. 

@i4  oor  (Stxoa^  (dat.)  in  @i4f  r^t 

fe^en. 
SBir  tooden  nnd  oot   htm  SUq/tn 

(bent  SBMnbe)  [((&(en  (in  6i4er» 

^eit  fe^en). 
^afi'en  ®ie  und  in  biefe  ®tro((fitte 

geben/  urn  ooc  bent  ®tunnn>etter 

in  ®t4er^t  ju  fepn. 


2Cu«  Suc^t— itt. 

ei^  erf&lten. 

34  n^iS  ni(^  audge^n/  and  gttcdbt 
mi(^  iu  erf&lten  (obet/  veil  t4 
mi(^  ooc  (Srf&ttung  ftxdftt,  ober# 
aud  Stti^^t  ben  G^nttpfen  )tt  be> 
fommen). 

(St  wiVi  ni^t  nadi  bee  ®tabt  geben/ 
au«Sur4t  einen  feiner  (Sl&ubiget 
anjutcefitn. 


Ueberall. 

t  3n  ber  ganjcn  ©tabt. 
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Under  the  shade. 
Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  that  tree. 


t  3n  ben  (bem)  @(^tten. 

t  Ge^en  tmr  und  in  ben  ®(^tten 
biefe<  S3aume<  (ober  unter  biefen 
fSanm  in  ben  @(^tten). 


Tb  pretend. 


That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 

This  young  lady  pretends  to  know 
German. 

They  pretend  to  come  near  us. 


t  Z^nn  (fi4  ftellen)/  aU  ob  or 
aU  wenn  (followed  by  the  im- 
perfect of  the  subjunctive). 

2>iefer  SXann  fleOt  fdj,  M  ob  ec 

f4Uefe. 
jDiefed  gr&ulein  t^nt,  aH  oerflJtnbe 

fie  beut[4/  or  aU  wenn  (ob)  fte 

beutf4  oerfl&nbe. 
®ie  {leUen  ffd^/  M  ob  (or  »enn)  fie 

ft4  unft  n&^ern  wodten. 


Tken,  thus,  so,  consequenify,         \  2C([o. 

Obs.  A,  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  English  word  also, 
which  is  translated  into  German  by  aud^. 


In  a  short  time. 
Lately. 

To  make  a  present  of  something 
to  some  one. 

Mr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately, 
thai  his  sisters  would  be  here 
in  a  short  tune,  and  engaged 
roe  to  tell  you  so  ;  you  will  con- 
sequently be  able  to  see  them, 
and  to  give  them  the  books 
which  you  have  bought.  They 
hope  thai  you  will  make  them 
a  present  of  them.  Their  bro- 
ther has  assured  me,  thai  they 
esteem  you  withcui  knowing  you 
personally. 


3n  fursem. 

9leuU4. 

3emanbem  ein  ©efd^nf  mit  dtwat 
ma6)tn, 

^ixt  %i\d^x  fc^rieb  mir  neuUdb/ 
baf  feine  S^^&ulein  ®4ioeflern  in 
furjem  ^ier^er  f ommen  »6rben/ 
unb  bat  midj,  e<3^nenitt  fagen. 
®ie  werben  ffe  alfo  [e^eti/ unb 
i^nen  bie  IBii6)tt  geben  fbnnen/ 
»e(((e  ©iegefauft^aben.  Sie 
^offen/  bap  ®ie  i^nen  ein  ®es 
fd^en!  bamit  macben  toerben. 
^^t  SBruber  ^at  mir  ^otxfid^vU 
baf  fte  @ie  bo^f^&^en/  o^ne 
®ie  per[6nti(i)itt  fennen. 


Would  to  God. 

Would  to  God  it  were  so. 
Would  to  God  he  had  done  it. 


SSoOte  ®ott.    cSee  Obs.  F.  Les- 
son XCIL) 
SSottte  ®ott/  e«  w&re  fo. 
SBottte  ®ott/  er  ^iitU  a  get^an. 
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To  want  annMement.       1   ^        ^^^^  ^^    ^ 
To  get  or  be  tired.  J         **  ^ 


How  could  I  get  tired  in  your 
company  ? 

Firstly  (at  first), 
secondly,  &c. 


crflend ) 


To  have  reason  to. 
He  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
He  has  much  sorrow. 


(St  ^t  Urfad^e  traung  gn  fepn. 
@r  ^at  oiet  IBerbruf  (Jtummer). 


06f.  B.  When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he  most  answer  in 
German : — 


You  have  no  reason  for  it. 


I  t  eu  baben  ni^t  ttrfa^e. 


To  look  upon  or  into. 

The  window  looks  into  the  street. 

The  back  door  looks   into   the 
garden. 


®e^en  auf  or  nadf}. 

jDa<  genflec  0e^t  auf  bie  (im^  bet) 

&tta%t. 
tbit  *^iiitert^ftr  ge^t  na^  bem  Oar* 

ten. 


To  drown. 


To  be  drowned. 


I  (Srtr&nfcn  (active  verb). 

{Grtrinfen*  (neuter  verb).     Pkit. 
past,   ertrunfen.     Imperf.    cr« 
tranf. 
@rfaufen*  (neuter  verb).     Part, 
past,  erfeffen.    Imperf.  erfoff. 


To  jump  out  of  the  window.         / 
To  throw  out  of  the  window.        f 


2Ctt<  bem  genflet  fpringen  *. 
3um  genfler  ^inant  fpringen  *. 
2Ctt6  bem  genfter  wetfen*. 
3ttm  genfter  ^inauc  werfen*. 


7b  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by 
shooting). 

To  blow  out  some  one's  brains. 


To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains. 


Grf^iefen^ 

3emanbem  eine  ^ugel  oor  ben  Jtopf 

fd)ief  en  •. 
3emanbem  eine  Jtugel  burc^  baft 

^ebirn  iagen. 
@i(i)  mit  einer  fHflole  etf^iefen*. 
(Sx  ^t  ft4  erfd)o{fen. 
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He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with 

a  pistol. 
I  am  drowning. 
He  jumped  out  of  the  window. 


To  get  paid. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  prevailed 

upon. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine. 


Get  paid. 
Let  us  set  out. 

Let  us  breakfast 

Let  him  give  it  me. 

Let  him  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Let  him  send  it  me. 

He  may  believe  it. 


To  be  at  one's  ease. 
To  be  uncomfortable. 

I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon 

this  chair. 
You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your 

chair. 
We  are   uncomfortable    in   that 

boarding-house. 


To  make  one's  self  comfortable. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 
Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home. 


<5r  ^t  lid^  mit  einec  9>ifloU  ev^ 

f^oflfen. 
2^  ertcinfe. 
6r  i|l  aud  bem  Jfenfler  gefprungen. 


t  @t(^  be^a^len  (affen  «. 
t  ®i(i  bitten  latfen  •. 

t  ®i(^  jum  9){itta06effen  eintaben 
laffen*. 


t  Caffcn  ®ie  fi(ft  bejatjlen ! 

Saffen  @ie  unS  (or  nKr  n>oUen)  aU 

rcifen. 
Caffen  @ie  un<  (or   toix   tooUen) 

frfi^fliicfen. 
iDaf  ft  mir  e6  gebe/  or  er  gebe  U 

mir. 
^af  er  urn  itoblf  U^^r  ha  fe^/  or  er 

fep  urn  s»6lf  U^r  ba. 
iDaf  er  mir  e<  fenbe/  or  er  fenbe  H 

mir. 
iDaf  er  U  glaube/  or  er  glaube  ej. 


SSet^ageti/  U^a^liid^  ober  bequem 
fepn  *  (impers.  v.  gov.  dat.). 

Unbe^aglic^/  unbequem  ober  genirt 
fejon  ♦. 

@6  ifl  mir  auf  biefem  @tu^(e  fe^^t 

@<  ifl  3^nen  ni^t  ht^a^^  (ober 
unbe^adU(^)  auf  3(rem  ®tu^le. 

Qt  be^agt  un<  in  biefem  JCofl^ufe 
(biefer  9en|ton)  ni(^t. ' 


@i(^'d  bequem  ma(i)en. 
@t(i)  bemii^en. 
^ad^n  ®ie  |t(^'d  bequem. 
SBemfi^en  &it  [i^  ni^t. 

St^un  @ie/  aH  wenn  €H(  ju  .^ufe 
w&ren. 
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Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot 

come  to-day. 
He  came  and  told  us  he  could  not 

come. 


(Sk^t  unb  faget  t^m/  baf  i4  ^stc 

ni(^  fommen  tann. 
St  lam  unb  fagte  unft/  bof  er  ni^t 

fommen  !6nnte. 


I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree* 
able. 


IBorjie^en  •  (0e}O9cn/  )O0). 

34  aie^  hai  ^t^tid^  htm  Hn^ 
ne^men  oor. 


Ob$.  C.  When  an  adjective  is  used  substantively  in  the  masculine 
or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always  understood,  e.  g.  bee  BUid^t  the 
rich,  meaning  ber  xti6)t  9){ann  $  bte  @46ne/  the  beautiful  woman,  mean- 
ing bic  f46ne  Srau. 

Few  words  to  the  wise  (proverb).    I  (ikle^rten  if  gut  pcebigen  (f^vid^ 

I      toort). 

Ob$.  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without  a  noun  being 
understood  is  alwajrs  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  e.  g.  ba<  &tof€t  the 
great;  baft  (Sv^Untf  the  sublime;  ba<  TCeuferc/  the  exteiior;  baft 
3nnere/  the  interior. 


What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  and 

fishing. 
Where  strength  and  gentleness 

unite. 
There  the  tone  sounds  full  and 

dear. 


Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle). 


edn  eiebfleft  ifl  bie  Sagb  nnb  baft 

gif^cn. 
jDenn  wo  baft  Gtrenge   mit  bcm 

Sarten/ 
SSo  &tar!eft  fi((  unb  SXilbeft  paat* 

ten/ 
^  0ibt  eft  einen  gutrn  Jtlang. 

(@((i(ler  in  his  Sieb  oon  ber 
®(ocf e/  the  Song  of  the  BeU> 
etrenge/  ^art/  milbe. 


To  be  welcome. 
You  are  welcome  every  where. 


SBiUf ommen  fepn  *. 

®ie  ftnb  fibecatt  wtdfommen. 


(Sr  nnrb  in  ad^t  Sagen  (einer  SBto(^) 

anfommen. 
@r  t^at  btefe  dUife  in  a^t  SEagen 

0ema((t. 

06«.  JS.  Past  and  future  tenses  require  the  preposition  in  with  the 
dative. 


He  will  arrive  in  a  week. 

It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this 
journey. 


He  will  have  finished  his  studies 

in  three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 


<5r  wirb  feine  @tubien  in  einem 
SSiectelja^re  ooOenbet  ^ben. 

(Sx  ^at  [eine  @tubien  in  einem 
3a^re  oodenbet. 
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EXERCISES. 
221. 

Have ^ you  already  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet, 
how  is  he  ? — He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise 
him,  for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  this 
man  give  nothing  to  the  poor  ? — He  is  too  avaricious  (geiiig) ;  he 
does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money.—* 
What  sort  of  weather  is  it? — It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since 
we  had  any  rain  (jti  (at  (ange  nid^t  ^nt^mi) :  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  storm  (ein  ®ewitter  befommen).  It  may  be  (bad  lann  loo^l 
fepn). — The  wind  rises  (jic^  er^ben  *)$  i^  thunders  already  ;  do 
you  hear  it? — Yes  I  do  hear  it,  but  Uie  storm  is  still  far  off (toett 
entfctnt). — Not  so  far  as  you  think  ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless 
me  (mein  ®ott),  what  a  shower  (loet^  etn  entfe^U^cr  airgen  if  bad) ! 
— If  we  go  into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
— Let  us  go  into  that  cottage  then  ;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (baben) 
to-day. — Where  will  you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not 
afraid  of  being  drowned? — Oh  no!  I  can  swim. — Who  taught 
you  (ed)  ? — Last  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  at  the  swimming- 
school  (bte  @(^nnininf4ttle)* — Where  shall  we  go  to  now  ?  Which 
road  shall  we  take  ? — The  shortest  will  be  the  best. — We  have 
too  much  sun,  and  1  am  still  very  tired  ;  let  us  sit  down  under 
the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  man  that  is  sitting  under 
the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes  to  be  alone  ; 
for  when  we  offer  (moSen  *)  to  approach  him,  he  pretends  to  be 
asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands  German  very 
well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends  not  to 
understand  me. 

222. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  ? — I  have  seen  him  ;  he  told  me 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to 
tell  you  so. — When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the 
gold  rings  which  you  have  bought ;  they  flatter  themselves  that 
you  will  make  them  a  present  of  them :  for  they  love  you  without 
knowing  you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  ? 
— She  has  written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I 
(foil  i(^)  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ? — Tell  her  ;  but  do  not  tell 
her,  that  I  am  waiting  for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not 
brought  your  sister  along  with  you  ? — Which  one  ? — The  one 
you  always  bring,  the  youngest  (ble  jflngfle). — She  did  not  wish  to 
go  out,  because  she  has  the  tooth-ache. — I  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 
for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. — How  old  is  she  ? — She  is  nearly 
fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very  tall  for  her  age  (bad  TClter). — How 
old  are  you  ? — I  am  twenty-two. — Is  it  possible !  I  thought  you 
were  not  yet  twenty. 
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223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (bte  S^ffe)  tea?— I  thank  you,  I  do 

not  like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  ? — I  do  like  it,  but  1  have  just 

drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  could  I  get  tired 

in  this  agreeable  society  ? — As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement. 

-^If  you  did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I 

listen  to  all  those  who  tell  me  anything.     In  this  manner  I  learn 

(erfa^ren  *)  a  thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get 

tired  ;  but  you  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why 

you  want  amusement. — I  would  do  every  thing  like  (toie)  you,  it 

I  had  no  reason  to  be  sad. — I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of 

my  best  friends  has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of 

my  wife's  best  friends   has   drowned  herself. — Where  has  she 

drowned  herself? — She  has  drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is 

behind  her  house.     Yesterday  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 

rose  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  leaped  out  of  the  window 

which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  (|l&r}en)  herself  into  the 

river  where  she  was  drowned. — Let  us  always  seek  the  friendship 

(bic  greunbfcftaft)  of  the  good  and  avoid  (flie<)en»)  the  society  of 

the  wicked ;  for  bad  society  corrupts  (oerbecben)  good  manners 

(bje  bitten/  fem.  plur.). — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day  ? — It 

snows   continually  (no((  immer),  as   it  snowed   yesterday,   and 

according  to  all  appearances  (aUem  TCnf^eine  na4)  will  also  snow 

to-morrow. — Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to  snow  still  more,  and 

to  freeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  cold. — 

And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. — 

It  is  too  windy  (gar  in  loinbig)  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if 

we  stayed  at  home. — Whatever  weather  it  may  be,  I  must  go 

out,  for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven, 

and  I  must  keep  my  word.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


i 
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NINETY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 

7l6ft  unb  neunjigfle  Section. 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of.         < 

Notwithstanding  that. 

In  spite  of  him  (her,  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


Vin^tadiUt  (governs  the  gen.). 
SSiber  (governs  the  accus.). 
)DefTen  ungea^tet 
®iber  feinen  (i^ren)  miUn. 
6eine<  SSerfpre^end  ung^a^tet 


Even. 
He  has  even  not  money  enough 
to  buy  some  bread. 


To  manage. 


Do  you  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  ? 


Do  you  manage  to  have  your 
work  done  every  Saturday 
night? 


Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
I  manage  to  go  thither. 


@o0ar. 

(St  i)at  fo0ar  nic^  ®elb  genug/  urn 
SBrob  itt  f aufen. 


To  have  done. 
Will  you  soon  have  done  work- 
ing? 
I  shall  soon  have  done. 


(S<  bergeflalt  mad^nt  baf. 
(Sd  fo  einn(i6ten/  baf. 
&  fo  maditn,  baf. 

^adjtn  ®{e  ed  fo/baf  ®{e  aUt 
&am^taq  TCbenb  mit  3^er  2Cc» 
beit  fertigwerben? 

Kidmen  @ie  ed  fo  tin,  baf  eic 
]cben  ®am6ta9  TCbenb  mit  S^rer 
3(rbeitferti0»«tben? 

Sli^ten  €Ke  e6  fo  ein  (ober  mad^n 
&it  e«  fo)/  baf  ®ie  aOe  GamS^ 
tag  TCbenb  mit  3^rer  2Crbeit 
fcrtig  |inb  (ober  3<>re  2Ctbcit 
fectig^aben)? 


fStfttthtn  &U  {!((/  bi(fe<  ju  t^un/ 

um  mi4  3U  oerbinbcn. 
34  ^4^^  ^<  fo  <^n/  baf  i(^  (in^ 

0e(en  fann. 


g«rti0  fcpn  •. 

®inb  ®ie  balb  mit  3t»rer  2(rbeit 

fcr«0? 
3c^  toerbe  balb  bamit  fertig  fepn. 
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To  keep  warm. 

To  go  always  neat. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  guard. 

To  take  care  (be  careful). 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against 

some  one. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To  beware  of  somebody  or  some- 
thing. 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that 
man. 

If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that 
horse  it  will  kick  you. 

Take  care. 


I  fear  he  will  come. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come. 

The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from 

taking  a  walk. 
I  shall  prevent  you  from  going 

out. 
I  shall  not  set  out  till  every  thing 

is  ready. 
The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you 

thought. 
I  shaU  certainly  come,  unless  I  am 

taken  ill. 
To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick). 
Very  little  more,   and  I  would 

doit 


^4  towm  ^Iten  *. 

®i4  immec  reinlid^  ^Iten  *. 

®id^  ^ftten/  {!((  oorfe^n  *. 

@i(b  in  TC^t  ne^men  *. 

0i4  9or  3emanbem  in  Ti&^t  nr^ 

men  *  (or  ^6ten). 
9le4m(n  eie  flc^  in  2(4t  (^fiten  eie 

ft4)/ bai  eie  ni((t  faOen. 
@i4  oor  3emanbem  ober  ooc  Qixoat 

(6ten  (or  in  2C((t  ne^men  *). 
*&fiten  ®ie  ft^  wt  biefem  SXanne. 

SSenn  ®te  ft4  oot  biefem  Vferbe 
nic^t  in  2(4t  ne^men/  fo  wirb  u 
@ie  flofen. 

@e(en  €$ie  |t((  oor. 


34  \^^t  baf  er  tomme. 
3(^  iweifle  ni(^t»  baf  er  tommt. 
jDad  fc^led^te  SS^tter  oec^inbert/  bof 

wit  ff>aiieren  0e^n. 
34  n>ei^te  f4on  oer^nbecn/  baf  6ie 

audge^n. 
34  werbe  ni^t  abreifen/  Mft  XOed 

fertig  ift 
t>tx  Seinb  i|l  {l&rfer/  a»  eie  %t* 

0laubt  (aben. 
34  werbe  gewif  tommen/  ed  f^v 

benn/  baf  i4  ftan!  tofirbe. 
^ran!  »erben  *. 
66  fe^lt  wenig/  baf  i4  ed  t^ue. 


It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  me 

that  situation. 
He  is  quite  different  from  what  he 

was  two  years  ago. 
You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you 

have  done. 

Before  you  undertake  anything  tell 
rae  of  it. 


t  (5ft  ^t%t  nut  bei  3^nen/  baf  i4 

biefe  @teQe  befomme. 
Gr  ifl  gan)  anberft/  cX%  er  ooc  ^wei 

3a^ren  »ar. 
®te  t)anbe(n  nt4t  me^r  [o^  toie  (or 

fte   ^anbeln   anberft/    aid)   @ic 

get^^an  (aben. 
@^e  @ie  Qtma^  unterne^men^  fagen 

®te  ed  mir. 
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Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  a 
story  in  a  more  natural  (more 
artlen)  manner  than  Lafon- 
taine? 


A  thought, 
anidea, 
a  sally. 
To  bo  struck  with  a  thought. 

A  thought  strikes  me.  < 

That  never  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to 

rob  me. 
What  is  in  your  head  ? 


In  order  that,  in  order  to. 
He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day 
useful  to  his  country. 

The  native  country,  the  fatherland. 
One  day,  once. 


To  be  bom. 
Where  were  you  bom  ? 
I  woi  bom  in  'this  country. 

Where  was  your  sister  bom  ? 

She  wot  bom  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

Where  were  your  brothers  bom  ? 
They  were  bom  in  France. 


^t  3<manb  auf  dne  natArli^Ktc 
(ungef finfleUere)  2Crt  |tt  erg&^len 
de»ttf t/  M  Safontaine  ? 


Around,  round. 

All  around,  round  about. 


The  dish  went  around  the  whole 
company  till  it  came  back  to  the 
landlord. 

We  sailed  around  England. 


ein  @(eban!e  (masc.)  i 

dne  Sbee  { 

dn  Ginfatt  (masc.). 

Ginen  C^nfaQ  (aben  •  (einfaden  «). 

(S«  f&Ot  mir  (Stxoat  dn. 

34  ¥^^  «inen  (SinfaU. 

@o  dtxoai  ijl  mir  nie  dngefallen. 

t  @i((  dnfallen  (affen  *. 

t  (Sr  lief  fid)  neuli4)  dnfaUen/  mic^ 

SU  befle^len. 
t  fBSad  f &at  2%titn  tin  ? 


2Cuf  bat  or  ^amit. 

@r  arbeitet/  bamit  et  feinem  iBatec* 

lanbe  ein{l  (dneft  Saged)  nfi^li^ 

koerbe. 
ba<  SSatertanb. 
etnefi  Sagefi/  einfl. 


0e- 


©ebflrtig  fepn  •. 

t  aso  finb  e\t  gebftrtig  ? 

t34  ^in    in  biefem  Sanbe 

bikrtig. 
t®o    {ft    S^re    @((k9efler    0e« 

bdrtie? 
t  €$ie    ift    in     ben    Derdnigten 

^taaUti  oon   9lorbamedfa  ge^ 

bdrtig. 
t  SSo  finb  3^te  IBr&bet  gebfirtie? 
t  eie  finb  in  Stanfrd^  debfirtig? 


^erum  (um(er). 

Slunb  Return  (cunb  um^). 


jDie  @((fiffe(  ding  bd  ber  ganjen 
Stifd^efettfc^ft  ^rum/  bift  |tc 
wieber  3um  SSirt^  (urftcf  fam. 

SSir  fegelten  urn  (Snglanb  ^erum. 
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They  went  about  the  town  to  look 
at  the  curiosities. 

To  go  around  the  house. 
To  go  about  the  house. 


®i(  0inden  in  ^r  Gtabt  um^/  wm 
xf)xt  tnnern  fRerfioftrbigfeitcn  |a 
betrad^ten. 

Urn  bad  ^a\x€  fxrum  ge^eti  *. 

3n  bem  ^ufe  um^r  ge^en  «. 


To  express  one's  self. 

To  make  one's  self  understood. 

To  have  the  habit. 

To  accustom. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  some- 
thing. 

Children  must  be  accustomed  early 
to  labour. 


®i(^  audbrficfen. 

®i(^  oerfl&nbli^  ma^en. 

)Die  &ttooi^ni)tit  })aUn  \ 

®id)  an  Qtwa^  (accu.)  gewb^nen. 

^inber  mfiffen  bei  Seiten  on  bie 
2(rbeit  gewb^nt  werbem 


To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing. 


I  am  accustomed  to  it. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  German, 

for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 

speaking  it. 

You  speak  properly. 

To  chatter. 

To  prate. 
A  prating  man. 
A  prating  woman. 

To  practise. 
I  practise  speaking. 


Qint  (accus.)  ®a4c  gcwo^nt 
fepn  •. 

@inf r  &a^i  (gen.)  gewo^nt  fepn  *. 

2Cn  eine  ^d^  (accus.)  gemo^nt 
fepn  •. 

34  ^^n  (6  0e»)o^nt. 

3(^  tann  mi4  im  iDeutfdj^en  nid^t  gut 
auSbrficfen/  »etl  id)  nid^t  ^n  ff>te« 
4en  ge»o^nt  bin  (obcr:  totil  i4 
im  @|)re4)en  ntc^t  ge&bt  bin). 

t  ®te  rebcn  tox€  fid^'C  gef^brt. 

tXaubern. 

^(^»&^en. 

ein  ^lauberet/  @(^&^er. 

cine  ®d)n>&$(nnn. 

Ueben. 

1 3d)  fibe  mid)  tm  Spred^n. 


To  associate   (to  converse)   with 

some  one. 
I  associate  Cconverse)  with  him. 


^it  3emanbem  umge^n 
3d)  get)c  mit  i^m  urn. 


EXERCISES. 
224. 

Have  you  been  learning  German  long  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speak 
tolerably  (iieralic^)  well  for  so  short  a  time. — You  jest  (fc^rjen)  ; 
I  do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  al- 
ready.— I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  speak 
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it  properly. — In  order  to  speak  it  properly,  one  must  know  more 
(of  it)  than  I  know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself 
understood. — I  still  make  many  faults. — That  is  {ti)ut)  nothing  ; 
you  must  not  be  bashful ;  besides  (fiberbicf)  you  have  made  no 
faults  in  all  you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid,  because  I 
am  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  (man  mb^U  ft((  fiber  mi4)  lu^g  mad)cn). 
— It  Would  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be 
(benn)  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  ? — Do  you  not  know  the 
proverb  ? — What  proverb  ? — He  who  (Lesson  XXXI.)  wishes  to 
speak  well,  must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand 
all  I  am  telling  you. — I  do  understand  and  comprehend  (begreifen  *) 
it  very  well ;  but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German» 
because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it — That  will  come  in 
(mit  ber)  time. — I  wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning.  Miss. — Ah  (@i) !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (e^cr). — Sit  down,  if  you  please. — 
How  is  your  mother  ? — She  is  better  to-day  than  she  was  yester- 
day.— I  am  glad  of  it. — Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  ? — I  was 
there. — Were  you  much  amused  i\id}  belufKgcn)  ? — Only  so  so. — 
At  what  o'clock  did  you  return  home  ? — At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

225. 
Do  you  sometimes  see  my  brother? — I  do  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  (neuUc^),  he  complained  of  you. 
**  If  he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical 
(fparfam),"  said  he,  "  he  would  have  had  no  debts  (©(ftulben/  plur.) 
and  I  would  not  have  been  angry  with  him." — I  begged  of 
(bitten  •)  him  to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him  that  you 
had  not  even  money  enough  to  buy  bread.  "  Tell  him,  when 
you  see  him,"  replied  he  to  roe,  "  that  notwithstanding  his  bad 
behaviour  towards  me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued 
he,  '*  that  one  should  not  laugh  (fpotten)  at  those  to  whom  (Les- 
sons XVI.  and  LXII.)  one  is  under  obligations.  Have  the 
goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  added 
he  in  going  away. — Why  do  you  associate  with  that  man  ? — I 
would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he  had  not  rendered  me  great 
services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you  are  not  on  your  guardi 
he  will  cheat  you. — Take  care  of  that  horse,  otherwise  it  will 
kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  ? — I  work  in  order  to  be 
one  day  useful  to  my  country.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  neunjigjle  Section. 


He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such  a 

thing. 
I  wiU  rather  die  than  do  that. 


She  loved  him  so  much,  that  she 
even  wished  to  marry  him. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  he 
is  a  fool. 


t  (5r  liebt  mid^  ju  ff^r^  aU  baf  er 

biefe<  t^un  foOte. 
tS^nna  lieber  fttvUn,al$  baf 

i4   biefe^   t^un    foIUe    or  aU 

biefed  t^un. 
®ie  (iebte  if^n  fo  \ti)x,  baf  fie  i^n 

fo0ar  ^eirat^n  n>oQte. 
t  &t  iann  biefed  ntc^t  ge fagt  ^beo/ 

t€  fep  benn/  bap  er  fin  9larr  ifl. 


To  get  married  (to  enter  into  ma-  C 
trimony).  I 

To  marry  somebody. 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  mar- 
riage). 

My  cousin,  having  given  his  sister 
in  marriage,  married  Lady 
Pommem. 

Is  your  cousin  married  ? 

No,  he  b  still  a  bachelor. 

To  be  a  bachelor. 


Embarrassed^  puzzled,  at  a  loss. 
The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle. 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
You  puzzle  (perplex)  me. 


The  marriage. 
He  demands  my  sister  in  mar- 
riage. 


To  take  measures. 
I  shall  take  other  measures. 


®i4  ^ti)eixatt)in. 
&idi  t>rre^li<!(|en  or  oerm&^len. 
3emanben  ^eirat^en. 
SSer^eirat^en  (pttt^lid^n), 

9la(^bem  mein  Setter  fetne  @(^tDe« 
fler  oet(Kicat^t  i^attt  (Lesson 
XC.)/  ^eirat^ete  er  Sfr&ulein  oon 
9>ommern. 

3fl  3t»r  {>err  IBetter  oer^rat^et? 

t9lein/erijlno(5lebi9. 

t  8ebi0  fepn  •. 


SSerlegen. 

bie  HBerlegen^t. 

0ie  feften  ndd^  in  Serlegenjeit. 

®te  mac^n  mt^  oerlegen. 


bte^eirat^/bieG^. 
(Sv  oerlangt  meine  edj/notftn  |itr 
e^e. 


fRafregeln   ne^men  *  (or    ergreu 

fen  •). 
34  n>^be  anbere  ^afregeln  itm 

eteifen  (or  ne^men). 
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Goodness  I  how  rapidly  does  time 

pass  in  your  society. 
The  compliment, 
You  are  making  me  a  compliment 

to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 

answer. 


^tin  ®ott !  toU  oerfhrd^t  Me  Seit 

in  3!?rer  ©efeUf^ap. 
hai  5tompliment  (plur.  e  ')• 
&u  mac^en  mir  ha  tin  5tomp(iment/ 

koorauf  i^  ^tid^H  ju  antworten 

n>eif. 


The  least  blow  makes  him  cry  I  »Der  f  (einfle  Gd^lag  mac^t  i^n  )oei« 
(weep).  I      nen  (bringt  i^n  sum  ssieinen). 


To  be  frightened. 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright- 
ened. 

Be  not  frightened. 

The  least  thing  frightens  him  (her, 
them). 

At  what  are  you  frightened  ? 

To  be  frightened  at  something. 


G^rf4re(!en    (a    regular    active 
verb). 

{(Srfc^recten  *  (a  neuter  irregular 
verb)  (erfc^roden/  erf^ira!). 
»Du  erfc^rictfl^  er  erfc^ridt. 

(Srfc^recten  @ie  md)t. 

»Dad  &tnn%ftt  erfc^redt  ii)n  (|Ie). 

SGSorfiber   erfc^recten   ®ie?     (See 

Obs.  C.  Lesson  LIV.) 
Ueber  @tn}a<  (ace.)  erfd^recfen*. 


7b  depend  on,  upon. 


{ 


That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that. 

O I  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 

That  man  lives  at  every  bodjr's 

expense. 
The  expense  (cost). 

At    other    people's    expense  (or 
charge). 


Xb^angen*— oon. 

TCnfommen^— auf. 

S)a<  t^&ngt  oon  ben  Umfl&nben  ah, 

»Dad  ^ingt  nid^t  oon  mir  ab. 

Qi  ^hn^t  oon  i^m  ah,  biefe<  ju 

tf)un. 
C!   \a,   ba<   ()&ndt  oon  i()m  ab 

(fommt  auf  i|;n  an. 
Diefer  9){ann  lebt  auf  3ebermann< 

Unfo|len. 
bie  Unfo|len  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
TCuf  2(nberer  Unlofien. 


^  Neuter  nouns,  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in 
tntf  take  e  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words :  bad  ^avlamtni,  the  par- 
liament, bad  Stegiment^  the  regiment;  which,  like  all  other  neuter 
nouns,  take  er  in  all  the  cases  plural.  (See  Introductory  Book,  pages 
25,  26.  28.) 
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It  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge. 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  it. 
Who  can  help  it  ? 

Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
I  cannot  help  it. 

The  delay, 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  most  go  (must  be  off). 

Go  away  t  begone  1 


{ 

} 

I 

{ 
{ 


tie  @(i^tttb. 

1 34  bin  nic^t  &c^Htb  baran. 

@d  ift  nid)t  meine  €^ulb. 

t  ®eben  ®ie  mix  hit  ®(^ulb  ni^t. 

^er  fann  bafi^r? 
t  ^er  ift  @(^ulb  baran  ? 
SQ5e{Ten®d)ulbifle6? 
3(^  fann  9lic^t«  baffir. 
3c^  fann  ed  nid)t  inbern. 


ber  TCuffc^ub. 

Qv  t^ut  ed  o^ne  TCuffc^ub. 

t  2^  wiVi  mac^n^  baf  id^  fotU 

fomme. 
faXac^en  eiti  baf  eie  fbrtfom^ 

men  I 


7b  be  astonished  (swrprised),         \ 
I  am  surprised  at  it.  s 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened 
which  surprised  every  body. 

Many  things  have  passed  which 
will  surprise  you. 


Many  days  will  pass  before  that 
takes  place. 


To  jest. 

The  jest. 
You  are  jesting. 
He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  joke). 


To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


(Srftaunen/  etftaunt  fepn*. 

34  ecftaune  barfiber. 

34  bin  barfibcr  erjlaunt. 

@d  eteignete  fi4  etn>a<  2Cuferor« 

bentli^ed/  n^orfiber   3ebermann 

er|launte  (erflaunt  war). 
@«  ifl  SSieled  gefdK^en^    mortiber 

@ie  erflaunen  werbern 
@d  IjCiX  fi4  SJteIrd  eretgnrt^  wordber 

€^te  erflaunen  merben. 

9){e^rere  Stage  werben  ^inge^^en/  ebe 

biefed  gefd)ief)t 
@d  n^erben  mebrere  Sage  ^tnge^n^ 

e^e  biefe<  gef^te^t. 


ber  ®4^)* 

@ie  fc^erjen. 

(Sr  l&f t  nt4t  mtt  ft4  fc^erjen. 


3emanben  urn  SSerjei^ung  bitten  *. 
34  bittc  ©ic  urn  JBeraei^ung. 
JBcrjct^en  •  (oerate^en^  oeriieb). 
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The  watch  goes  too  fast. 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (loses). 

My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  step. 

Where  did  we  leave  off? 
Where  did  we  stop  ? 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Lesson, 
page  140. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 
Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  too 
fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  too  slow. 
It  will  soon  strike  twelve. 
Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? 

To  strike  (beat). 
Thou  strikest,  he  strikes. 


^ie  U^r  de()t  oor  (or  ju  frfi^). 
SXe  U^r  dej)t  nac^  (or  ju  fp&t). 
!Keine  Ul^r  ifl  ftef^en  geblie&en. 

®te$en  bleiben*. 

t  SSo  finb  mix  fle^en  deblieben  ? 

t  9^  ftnb  toix  geblieben? 

SBir  ftnb  bei  ber  oiersidflen  Section^ 
&dU  140  fte^en  geblieben? 

@tne  Vi^x  aufjie^en  *. 

@ine  U^r  fleUen. 

3$te  uir  ge^t  jwanjig  !Kinuten  jtt 
fcfif)  (oov)/  unb  bie  meinige  cine 
S3iertel|lunbe  ju  fp&t  (nac^). 

(Sd  n)irb  dleid)  gn>5lf  fc^laden. 

^at  eS  fc^on  gtoMf  gefd^Iagen  ? 

@d)(aden  *  (Imperf.  fc^lug). 

»Du  fd)t&dfl^  er  fc^l&dt. 


Till  I  see  you  again. 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 


}  t  TCuf  balbi0e«  ?Bieberfe^en ». 


7b/at/,  to  want,  to  ail. 

What  luls  you  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

You  look  so  melancholy. 


I    ge^lcn. 
}  3Ba«  fe^lt  3$nen? 
I    ®ie  fe^en  fo  fc^toermfitf^id  aud. 


On  condition,  or  provided.  i 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided 
you  will  henceforth  be  more 
econonucal  than  you  have  hi- 
therto been. 

Henceforth. 

Economical. 


Unter  ber  SSebindung/  baf . 

!Kit  bem  SBebinge/  baf. 

34  wi^  3^nen  ®elb  lei^en^  unter 
ber  SBebindung/  baf  ®te  in  3u« 
lunft  fparfamer  feipn/  ali  ®ie 
hUt)tv  gemefen  fInb. 

3n  3ufunft. 

€$parfam  or  f)aud()&(tenfd). 


To  renounce  gambling. 
The  game  (sport,  play). 

To  follow  advice  (counsel). 


^em  Gptele  entfagen. 
bad  @ptel. 


r  (Sinem  Statue  fotgen. 
X  @tnen  diaV)  befolgen. 


*  This  is  the  wav  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acmiainted 
generally  express  themselves  when  separating.  It  answers  to  the  French : 
au  plaistr  de  vous  revoir,  or  simply  au  revoir. 

c  c  2 
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EXERCISES. 

226. 

What  o'clock  is  it? — It  is  half-past  one. — ^You  say  it  ia  half- 
past  one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half-past 
twelve. — It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet 
struck  one.— I  assure  you,  it  is  five-and-twenty  minutes  past 
one,  for  my  watch  goes  very  well. — Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time 
passes  in  your  society. — You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I 
do  not  know  what  to  answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in 
Paris  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present 
of  it  (bamit). — ^What  has  that  woman  entrusted  you  with  t — She 
has  entrusted  me  with  a  secret  of  a  (oon  einem)  great  count  who 
is  in  a  great  embarrassment  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage  ? — The  man  who 
demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
(aud  bcr  9la(^)barf(^)aft). — Is  he  rich? — No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who 
has  not  a  farthing  (ber  «^Ilcr). — You  say  you  have  no  friends 
among  your  schoolfellows  (bet  SOIitfc^filer) ;  but  is  it  not  your 
fault  ?  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (oon  i^nen),  and  they  have 
not  offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good,  and  nevertheless 
you  have  quarrelled  with  them  (page  332).  Believe  me,  he  who 
has  no  friends  deserves  (t>erbicnen)  to  have  none. 

227. 
Dialogue  (bad  ®efpr&c^)  between  a  Tailor  and  his  Journeyman 
(ber  ®efcU/  gen.  en). — Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
Count  Narissi  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — >^liat  did 
he  say  ? — He  said  nothing  but  that  (aufer  baf)  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (bic  Dfjrfeigc),  because  I  had 
not  brought  them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said 
I,  I  do  not  understand  that  joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures. 
Scarcely  (faum)  had  1  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword 
nac^  bem  Degen  greifen  •),  and  1  ran  away  (bie  gtu^t  ne^mcn  •). 

228. 
At  what  are  you  astonished  ? — I  am  astonished  to  find  you 
still  in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (toie)  sick  I  am,  you  would  not 
be  astonished  at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — Yes,  ma- 
dam, it  is  already  half-past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so 
late  ? — That  is  not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well 
(red)t)  ? — No,  miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And 
mine  goes  half  an  hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In 
fact,  you  are  right. — Is  it  wound  up  ? — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet 
(bennoc^)  it  does  not  go. — Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. 
— Then  I  will  regulate  my  watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (id>  bttte) 
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stay  a  little  longer  (nod)  ein  wenig) ! — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  pre- 
cisely at  one  o  clock  (mtt  bem  ®d)tade  eind). — (Adieu),  till  I  see 
you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?  why  do  you 
look  so  melancholy  ? — Nothing  ails  me. — Are  you  in  any  trouble 
i^htn  ®ie  irgenb  eincn  Jtummer)  ?— I  have  nothing,  and  even  less 
than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing,  and  owe  a  great  deal  to 
my  creditors.  Am  I  not  very  unhappy  ? — When  a  man  is  well 
and  has  friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  ? 
—What  do  you  wish? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty 
crowns. — I  will  lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  you  will  renounce  gambling,  and  be  more  economical 
than  you  have  hitherto  been. — I  see  now,  that  you  are  my  friend, 
and  I  love  you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. 

John  ! — What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ? — Bring  some  wine. — Pre- 
sently, sir, — Henry ! — Madam  ? — Make  the  fire. — The  maid- 
servant has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens  and 
ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (ber  ®treufanb)  or  blotting-paper 
(ba«  86f(l&papier),  sealing-wax  (bet  ©iegettad)  and  a  light  (£i(f)t).— Go 
and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back  again  at  twelve 
o'clock,  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (auf)  the  post* — Very 
welly  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDREDTH  LESSON. 

^unbertfie  Section* 


Out  of,  except. 

Out  of,  or  without  doors. 

He  works  out  of  doors. 

They  were  all  present,  except  the 

two  brothers. 
Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was 

absent. 

Besides  that,  otherwise. 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest 

man. 


• 


TCuf  cr  (governs  the  datiye)  *. 

2Cuf  er  htm  «^aufe. 

@r  arbeitet  auf  er  htm  <^ufe. 

®ie  toaren  aSe  hat  aufcr  ben  beibcn 

SBrfibcrn. 
2Cuf er  3$nen  unb  miv,  fc^Ue  9tit^ 

manb. 
TCufer  biefem  (ikberbie«). 
2Cufec  biefem^  ift  er  tin  t^xlidjtv 

aXann. 


It  can  be  done. 
There  is    no   means  of   finding 
money  now. 


t  Qi  gibt  aXittel '/  ti  au  t^un. 

t  @<  i|t  nic^t  mbfiid)  (phtv,  H  gibt 
iein  ^itttl),  f!4  in  biefem  ^Cugen^ 
blicfe  ®etb  ju  oerfc^ffen. 


Akmg, 

Along  the  road. 
All  the  year  round. 

To  enable — to. 
To  be  able — to. 

To  sing. 


To  the  right,  on  the  right  side  (or 
hand). 


{ 

I 


^  &  n  9  <  (governs  the  dative  as  well 
as  the  genitive) '. 

S&ngS  bed  SBeged. 
S&ngd  bem  SBege. 
t  }Dad  ganse  ^at)x  ^inburc^. 


3n  ben  @tanb  fe^cn— ju. 
3ro  ©tanbe  fepn  ♦— ju. 


©ingen  *   (Part,    past,    gefungen. 

Imperf.  fang). 
Slec^tS/  red)ter  |>anb. 


*  TCufer  employed  as  a  conjunction  may  be  followed  by  any  case, 
according  to  the  verb  by  whicn  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  3d)  \)abt 
9liemanben  aupcr  i^n  defe^em  I  have  seen  no  one  except  him ;  ed  wax 
9{temanb  ba/  aufer  tv,  nobody  was  there  except  he. 

>  bad  ^ttte(/  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

'  The  preposition  l&ngd  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb  l&ngft/ 
superlative  of  langc/  a  long  while.  Ex.  HriQt  ben  Ufem  bed  ai^eind  bin 
idi  fc^on  ISngfl  (jcreifet/  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  travelled  along  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine. 


aoi 


To  the  lefty  on  the  left  side  (or 

hand). 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is 

the  nearest   way  to    the    city 

gate? 
Go  to  the  bottom  of  this  street, 

and  when  you  are  there,  turn 

to  the  right,  and  you  will  find 

a  cross-way,  which  you  must 

take. 
And  then  ? 
You  will  then  enter  a  broad  street, 

which  will  bring  you  to  a  great 

square,  where  you  will  see  a 

blind  alley. 
You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  on 

your  left,  and  pass  under  the 

arcade  that  is  near  it. 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
The  arcade, 
the  cross-way, 
the  shore  (bank), 
the  blind  alley. 


^intit  tinier  ^anb. 

^5nnten  8te  mix  nidjt  fagen^  wtU 
d)ed  ber  Uvitftt  SSeg  ift^  urn  an« 
Zi)ox  iVL  lommen  ? 

&t\)en  @ie  bie  ganse  Strafe  ^inattf 
(^inab)j  unb  wenn  @te  oben 
(unten)  ftnb/  wenben  @te  ftd^ 
ced)tdi  banxrben@ieeinen^reui< 
mf9  flnben/  fiber  ben  @ie  ge^n. 

Unb  ^ernad)  ? 

«&ernad)  !ommen  @ie  in  eine  jiem^ 
lid)  breite  ©trafe^  bie  ®ie  auf 
einen  grofen  $la^  ffi^rt/  mo  ®ie 
eine  ©acfgaffe  fe^en  merben. 

®ie  laffen  bie  ^actgaffe  linler 
«^anb/  unb  ge^en  burd)  bie 
®c{)n)ibb6gen^  bie  baneben  finb. 

f  TCUbann  fragen  ®ie  weitcr. 

ber  ®c^wibbogen  i 

ber  iCreu^meg  i 

bad  ©eflabe  i 

bie  ©actgaffe. 


Through, 

Do  not  cross  (on  horseback)  the 

forest. 
He  made  his  way  through  the 

enemy. 
By  this  means  the  patient  was 

cured. 
He  speaks  through  the  nose. 


2)urd)  (governs  the  accusative). 
Sleite  nid)t  burd)  ben  Balb ! 

t  @r  ba^nte  ft(^  einen  SQkg  burd^ 

bie  S^inbe. 
X>\xid}  biefed  ^itttl  u>arb  ber  StxanU 

gefunb. 
<Sx  rebet  burc^  bie  9lafe. 


Wiihout, 

Do  not  go  out  without  me. 
Without  the  least  doubt 


£)^ne#fonber  (govern  the  accus.). 

(S^e^en  ®ie  o^ne  mH  nic^t  a\xi  \ 
®onbet  *  alien  ^weifel. 


To  last  {to  wear  well). 

That  cloth  will  wear  well. 
How  long  has  that  coat  lasted 
you? 


«£>alten*/  bauern. 

jDiefeS  l£uc^  mirb  gut  fatten. 
9Bie  lange  ^at  3^nen  biefe<  Stitib 
ge^atten  ? 


@onber^  instead  of  oi^ne/  is  only  used  in  poetry. 
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To  my  liking. 

To  every  body's  liking. 

Nobody  can  do  anything  to  his 
liking. 


9la4  niftnem  S^elieben  (f^aiUn). 
9tadi  3ebcnnann<  SSelUben  (fSk>{^l« 

defaUen). 
9tiemanb  fann  it^m  Qtxoai   xtd^ 

mQd)en. 


The  question  is,  it  turns  upon.      < 

It  does  not  turn  upon  your  plea- 
sure, but  upon  your  progress. 

You  play,  sir,  but  playing  is  not 
the  thing,  but  studying. 


What  is  going  on  ? 


The  question  is  to  know  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  tune 
agreeably. 

I  propose  Oi^tend)  joining  a  hunt- 
ing party. 


Qi  t^anMt  ftd^  urn. 

(58  lommt  barauf  an  )u. 

(5<  iJKknbelt  fi4  nic^t  urn  Six  See* 

gnfigen^  fonbern  urn  3^e  S^^* 

fd^ntte. 
Gie  fpiiten/  mcin  <^rt  i  ahn  eit 

foOen  ni^t  fpieUn/  fonbern  fht» 

biren. 
Urn  toai  (toorum)  i^tiUlt  ftd^i? 
jSorauf  f  ommt  eS  an  ? 
(Si  (ommt  barauf  an  ju  xoif(tntxoai 

mix  t^un  u>erben  (conversational 

style:  ^c  mdffen  wiffem  toai 

wix  t^un  foSen)/  um  unfere  ieit 

angene^m  ^insubcingen  ob.  iniu^ 

bringen. 
3<^  ne^me  mit  oot/  einer  3adb« 

partie  bei|uwo^nen. 


On  purpose. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not 
done  it  on  purpose. 


aXit  Stcif  /  t)orf&tli4. 

34  bitte  &it  um  IBcrsei(^un9/  id^ 

^abe   ti  ni^t    t)orf&tU4   (mit 

gleif )  det^n. 


A  game  at  chess, 

A  game  at  billiards. 
To  play  upon  the  violin. 
To  play  the  violin. 
To  play  for  something. 
To  play  upon  the  harpsichord. 

To  play  upon  the  flute.' 
To  play  at  cards. 
The  game  of  chess, 
the  card, 

the  playing  at  cards  (the  card- 
playing), 
the  pack  of  cards. 


eint  yartie  &6^6^ 

tint  yartie  SBiltarb. 

2Cuf  ber  SSioUne  fpielcn. 

SDie  fSiolint  ob.  Siotin  fpiclen. 

Um  (Stxoai  fpiclen. 

2Cuf  bem  sdixoitx  (ba<  Jtlaoiec)  fpie< 

ten. 
2Cuf  bee  Stite  (bie  ^Ibtt)  blafen  •. 
5tarten  fpielen. 
bad  Gc^c^fpiel  i 
bit  SCaxtt  i 
bad  ^atrtenfpiel  i 

bad  ®pie(  Jiartcn. 
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Obs.  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  accusative  when  we 
wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpielen/  that  a  person  knows  how  to 
play ;  but  when  we  wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  re- 
quires the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  tie  SSioline  fpielen^  to 
play  the  violin;  auf  ber  »toltne  fpietcn^  to  play  upon  the  violin.  The 
names  of  games  are  employed  without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in 
English. 


To  blow. 
rhou  blowest  he  blows. 


©la fen*  (gebtafen/ blied). 
jDu  biafeft^  er  bl&fet. 


?:  '^JS^iSrj.  .lent.     }  "^^^  •  (^'f*'*'^-'  f«»^'e)- 


Do  you  hold  your  tongue  ? 
I  do  hold  my  tongue. 
After  speaking  half  an  hour«  he 
held  his  tongue. 


6(^ei0en  @te  ? 
3<i  fc^weige. 

9(a(^bem  er  eine  ^albe  ®tunbe  gere* 
bet  f^atte^  fc^mieg  er. 


To  suspect, 

I  suspect  what  he  has  done. 

He  does  not  suspect  what  is  going 

to  happen  to  Imn. 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long 

stay  in  town  ? 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay  there. 

To  make  a  stay. 
The  stay,  the  sojourn. 


SSecmut^en. 

34  t>ermut^e/  toai  er  getf^an  $at. 
^  oermut^et  nic^t/  toai  if^m  miber« 

faf^vtn  »{rb. 
®ebenfen  Bit,  fid)  lange  in  bee 

®tabtaufsuf)atten? 
3c^  gebenfe^  mic^  nic^t  lange  ba  auf« 

ju^atten. 
@i(!^auf^atten*. 
ber  TCufent^alt. 


To  think. 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing. 
Of  whom  do  you  think  ? 
Of  what  do  you  think  ? 


jD  e  n  f  e  n  *  (geba(!^t/  bac^e). 

2Cn  Semanben  obec  an  (Stwai  ben< 

!en*. 
2CnwenbenIen®ie? 
SQSoran  ben!en  ®ie?  (See  Rule,  Les- 

son  LXVI.) 


EXERCISES. 
230. 
Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  earl  of  B.  lives  ? — He  lives  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXX.)  on  the  other  side  (ienfeit)  of  the  river. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  ? — 
You  must  go  along  the  shore  (l&ng<  bem  ®eflabe  ^in)>  and  you  will 
come  to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight 
(gerabe)  to  his  house  (auf  bad  ^ui  ju).     It  is  a  fine  house,  you 
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will  find  it  easily  (leid^t). — I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  count  N. 
live  here  ? — Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (ftd^  ^erein  ^mfi^n),  if  you  please. — 
Is  the  count  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  to  speak  to 
him. — ^Yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home  ;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to 
announce  (melben)  ? — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (ba<  ituql^Vii)  ? — Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bottom,  turn  to  the 
left  and  take  the  cross-way  ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather 
narrow  (enge)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where 
you  will  see  a  blind  alley. — Through  which  I  must  pass  ? — No, 
for  there  is  no  outlet  (ber  Xudgang).  You  must  leave  it  on  the 
right,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — ^And  then  ?^ 
And  then  you  must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you. — Do  not  mention  it  ((g«  ij^t  nxdjt  Urfac^). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  ? — I 
am  (eg)* — Who  has  (e<)  taught  you  ? — My  German  master  has 
enabled  me  to  do  it. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not 
a  time  for  singing ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what 
you  are  told. — We  are  at  a  loss. — ^What  are  you  at  a  loss  about  ? — 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass 
our  time  agreeably. — Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We 
have  proposed  joining  a  hunting  party  :  do  you  go  with  (us)  ? — 
I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  neglect  it, 
my  master  will  scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking  ;  i. 
you  like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting,  we  cannot 
hinder  you. — Does  Mr.  K.  go  with  us  ? — Perhaps. — I  should 
not  like  to  go  with  him,  for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting 
that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A*s.  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house  ;  but  there  is 
no  possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he 
would  not  lend  me  any  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to 
ask  him  ;  and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have 
subjected  myself  (ftc^  auSfeJen)  to  a  refusal  (bie  abfd)li0i0c  Xntwort). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister 
would  be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither. 
I  am  sorry  however  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am 
astonished  (e8  befrcmbet  mi(^)  that  you  do  not  drink  your  coffee. — 
If  I  were  not  sleepy  1  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (balb)  you 
are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes 
something  else  is  the  matter  with  you  (ift  S^nen  et»o«  2Cnber«)- 
I  believe  that  you  think  too  much  about  (an)  the  misfortune  that 
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has  happened  to  your  friend  (fern.). — If  I  did  not  think  ahoat  it, 
who  would  think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? 
— He  thinks  of  me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we 
are  not  together  (bcifammen). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (ber  ©pielet)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  ( ju  0leid)cr  ^tit). — That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  right  if 
I  were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (ber  Sl5ten^  unb  SSio^ 
linfpieler). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (mad^n)  music? — Very 
often,  for  I  like  it  much. — What  instrument  do  you  play  ? — I 
play  the  violin,  and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord. — My  brother, 
who  plays  the  bass  (ber  ®af)>  accompanies  (begteiten)  us,  and 
Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  us  (3emanbem  93eifaa  auflatfdien)* 
— Does  she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument  (bad  mufffalifdie 
Snfhrument)  ? — She  plays  the  harp  (bie  «&Qrfe),  but  she  is  too  proud 
(jlolj)  to  practise  music  with  us. — A  very  (fe^jr)  poor  town  went 
to  considerable  expense  (ber  betr&((tUd)e  7Cufh>anb)  in  feasts  and 
illuminations  (mit  Sreubenfeften  unb  (Srleuc^tungen)  on  the  occasion 
of  its  prince  passing  through  (bet  ber  JDurc^reife  it^xei — ). — The 
latter  seemed  himself  astonished  (erfiaunt)  at  it. — *'  It  has  only 
done,"  said  a  courtier  (ber  «^ofmann)t  "  what  it  owed  (to  your 
majesty)." — "  That  is  true,"  replied  (oerfejen)  another,  "  but  it 
owes  all  that  it  has  done."     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTH   MONTH. 

Sunfter  SRonat. 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON. 

^unbert  unb  erfie  Section. 


EiiheT'-or. 


He  either  has  done  it,  or  will  still 
doit. 


(Snttoebet  —  ober.        (Lesson 

LXIII.) 
dx  t^t  U  entwebcc  ^tt^n,  obet 

wirb  H  no4  t^un. 

Obs.  A,  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  that  certain 
conjunctions  correspond  with  others  that  generally  follow  them.  Tliese 
conjunctions  are : 

©ntweber  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXIIL),  either — or. 

itf  or  btftOf  the— the. 
f  fonbern  au4  (Lesson  LXIIL),  not  only— 
I     but  also. 

Cbgtei^/) 


3c  V         .       . 

9lid)t  nur/    S 


CbfW.  kLess.XCIIDC^-^^*;^'  gUiciwoJWor  nic^td  befloiDeniijer, 
fDbmc^U)  ^     though-nevertheless. 


&0/ 
®OU)O^I/      . 

!6^ber/ 

SSenn^ 

SBSenn  gleid^^l  , 

^tOCLXf  • 


fo^  however — still. 

{aUf  or  alt  au((  (Lesson  LXIIL),  as  well — 
as. 
fnoc^  (Lessons  IX.  and  LXIII.),  neither — 
I     nor. 
fo/  if— so. 

fo — hod^f  though — ^yet  or  nevertheless. 

fabet/  or  aUein  or  gteid^mo^I  or  Jeboc^/  though 
L     — ^nevertheless,  or  but 


>  3e  unites  two  comparatives. 

*  fOi^enn  is  not  only  combined  with  gleic^  and  fc^oii/  but  also  with 
anbcrd/  jebo^/  <(U(^/  \tlhftf  and  nur.  Ex.  SBenn  anberd/ if  otherwise ; 
menn  jeboc^/  if  however ;  wenn  au4  or  n>enn  fe(bf}^  if  even ;  xotnn  nut/ 
if  only.  All  these  compound  conjunctions  must  be  considered  as  two 
separate  words,  between  which  tne  subject  and  even  the  case  of  the 
verb  (when  a  personal  pronoun)  may  be  placed.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  combination  of  oh  with  other  words.  (See  Lesson  XCIII. 
Oos,  H,  and  Note  2.) 
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Prepositions  either  gorem  the 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the 
accusative,  or  finally  the  dative 
and  accusative. 

The  sooner  the  better. 

The   greater   our  pleasures,  the 

more  we   feel  how  transitory 

they  are. 


jDie  f&evt^iilimfwbxtn  (|)r&poft^ 
tionen)  regteren  enttoebec  ben 
®enitio/  ober  ben  »DattO/  ober 
ben  2CccufattO/  ober  enbU4  ben 
2)atit)  unb  2Cccufatto. 

3e  ti)ix,  je  Ueber, 

3e  0r6per  unfere  greuben  ftnb/ 
be|lo  me^r  empfinben  toit  i^re 
SSerg&ngimett. 


Obs,  B,  ^efto  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of  the  phrase,  in 
which  case  \t  begins  the  second.    Ex. 


A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau- 
tiful the  more  perfect  it  is. 

She  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
she  is  rich  also. 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  also 
his  indiscretion  makes  him 
contemptible. 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not 
very  handsome,  she  is  never- 
theless very  amiable. 

However  handsome  she  may  be, 
stiU  she  is  not  amiable. 

You  as  well  as  your  sister. 

She  is  as  handsome  as  she  is 
amiable  and  rich.' 

They  had  neither  bread,  nor  meat, 
nor  arms,  nor  money. 

If  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the 
horse,  tell  me. 

Though  I  should  have  money, 
still  I  would  give  him  none. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet, 
but  he  seems  to  be  docile. 

Though  I  wrote  to  him,  neverthe- 
less he  has  not  answered  me. 


(Sin  Jtunfhoerf  ifi  beflo  fd)5ner^  ie 

ooQIommener  ed  ift. 

(Sulzer.) 
®ie  ift  nic^t  nur  fd)5n/  fonbern  au4 

reid). 
^idji  nur  feine  ^auV^eit,  fonbern 

aud)  feine  Unbefd)eiben^eit  mad/t 

i^n  oer&d)tIi(!^. 
Cbgleid)  biefeS  gr&ulein  nic^t  fe^r 

fc{)5n   ift,  fo   ift  fte    boc^   fe^r 

liebensmflrbid. 
@o  fd)5n  pe  and)  fe)c)n  mag/  fo  ifl 

fte  bod)  nid)t  liebendwfirbig. 
@or9o()l   @ie/  ali   2^t   Sr&utein 

®d)»efler. 
@ie  i|l  fon^o^l  \d)hn,  aU  Uebend^ 

wflrbig  unb  reic^. 
@ie  fatten  weber  ®rob/  nod)  Stetfdii/ 

nod)  SSafen/  noc^  (S^elb. 
SBenn  er  3!^nen  bad  9ferb  m(f)t 

b^ai^lt,  fo  fagen  ®ie  U  mix, 
SBenn  i^  ^Uid)  ®elb  t)&tte^  fo  g&be 

id)  i^m  hod)  Itini, 
iwat  fenne  id)  i^n  nod)  nid)t,  abet 

er  fc^eint  mir  folgfam. 
34   i^^^   ^N   S^^ar   gefc^rieben^ 

dteic^wo^l  ^at  er  mir  nid)t  geant^ 

n?ortet. 


I  wish  he  had  not  done  it. 


34   toflnfc^te^  er  f)&tte  U   nid)t 

get^an. 
3d)  toiinfdjtt,  baS  er  e<  ni4tdett)an 

^&tte. 


Oh.  C.  The  conjunction  ba§ 
immediately  follows  its  subject. 

I  wish  you  would  go  with  me. 

I  hope  that  your  sister  will  marry 
my  brother. 


Suppose  we  had  neither  bread, 
nor  wine,  nor  money. 


Would  to  God  that  all  great  lords 
loved  peace  I 
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may  be  omitted ;  but  then  the  verb 


{3d)  tooUtt,  @ie  gingcn  mit  mir. 
^il  tooViU,  baf  6He  mit  mir  gingen. 
3d)  ^offe/  3^r  gh^&ulein  Bdjuotfttt 

lotrb  meinen  S3rubet  ^irot^n. 
3d)  f^offtt  baf  2^t  St&utfinGc^me* 
fter  meinen  Somber  ^irot^enunrb. 

{®efe(t/  wir  ()&tten  meber  fStoh, 
nod^  SSein/  noc^  ®etb. 
®t\t%tt  baf  tt)ir  tDcbet  Scob/  no4 
SSein/  no4  ®elb  t)&tten. 
{SBoQte  ®ott/  aUe   grofe   ^erren 
liebten  ben  grieben ! 
fBoUte  ®ott,  baf  alle  grope  ^erren 
ben  Stieben  liebten ! 


By  virtue  of. 

By  virtue  of  his  employment  (his 
office)  he  must  act  thus. 


iCraft  (governs  the  genitive). 

(Sr  muS  Uaft  feineS  HmM  fo  ^n» 
beln. 


According  to  (by  virtue  qf). 

According  to  your  order  I  must 
speak  thus. 


IB e r  m 6  ge  (governs  the  genitive). 

$Berm6ge  3^red  SBefe{^U/  muf  t^  fo 
fpvec^n. 


Instead  of. 

He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of 
his  son. 

He  has  adopted  him. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me. 


TCnflatt  or  ftatt    (governs    the 
genitive). 

TCnftatt   feined  @o^ne8  fc^icfte  er 

feine  Zod)Uv, 
t  (&t  ^at  it)n  an  iCinbeS  &tatt  * 
aufgenommen. 
I  Gtatt  meiner  ge^e  iDu  ^in. 


{ 


In  consequence  qf  {according  to). 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18  th  of 
this  month. 


Saut  (governs  the  genitive). 

Saut  feined  SSriefed^  muf  er  ben 
18ten  biefed  ^ier  eintreffen. 


To  exclaim. 

To  make  uneasy. 


Xu<rufen»  (Imperf.  rief). 
SSeunru^igen. 


'  The  word  ^icXtf  lieu,  place,  when  thus  separated  from  an  must  be 
considered  as  a  substantive. 


i 
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To  be  uneasy  (to  fret). 
Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  un- 
easy)? 
I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy). 
Compose  yourself  I 


To  alter,  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal 
since  I  saw  him. 

To  alter  a  coat. 


To  recommend. 
To  take  leave  (to  commend  one's 

selQ. 
Farewell,  adieu ! 
I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 

adieu. 


S3eunrut)i0t  (beforgt)  fepn  *. 
9Barum  ftnb  ®ie  beunru^tgt  (f>t* 

forgt)  ? 
3c^  ^in  nidjt  beforgt  (beunru^igt) 
SBeru^tgen  @ie  fid)  I 


®i4  oer&nbern. 

Diefer  9){ann  l^at  ftc^  fe^r  oer&nbert, 
feitbem  id)  i^n  nid)t  gefe^en  t)aU. 
(Sinen  8lo(t  um&nbern. 


@mpfe^len  *. 
@ic^  empfe^len  *, 

34  empfe^Ie  mid)  3(nen ) 
t  3c^  f)abe  bie  @()re/  mic^  3^nen  ju 
empfef)len. 


06f.  D.  This  and  leben  @ie  wo\)lf  farewell,  is  the  general  salute  of 
the  Germans  when  leaving  each  other. 


^einen  greunben  ttbmo^l  fagen. 
bie  @mpfe$lund. 


Farewell  (adieu) ! 

To  bid  one's  friends  adieu. 

The    recommendation    (respects, 

compliments), 

Present  my  compliments  to  him  -^   ««  ^     -»••*.     /-t  x  m^ 

rto  h    /  I  ®^^^^"  ®**  ^^'^  (^^'^^  *"""*  ®"^ 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her).       J       i  v     9- 


To  enjoy. 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue 
permits. 

The  past, 
the  present, 
the  presence. 
In  his  presence. 
The  future, 
the  loss, 
the  loss  of  time. 
Not  to  fail. 
Pray  present  my  compliments  (my 
respects)  to  your  sister. 


©cnirfen*  (governs  the  ace). 

©eniefen  ®ie  aUe  SSergnfigungen^ 
welc^e  bie  Slugenb  erlaubt. 

bie  SSergangen^eit/  bad  SSergangene  i 

bad  @)edenm&rti0e  $ 

bie  ©eeentoart^ 

3n  feiner  ©cjjenttmtt. 

bad  3uf  unftige  i 

ber  aSerlufl  i 

ber  ^eitoerluft. 

?(udrid)ten/  nid)t  ermangeln. 

34  bitte  ®ie/  S^rem  gr&ulein 
®d)n)efler  giitigfl  meine  (Smpfe^ 
Uing  iu  ma^en. 
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{fSenn  ed  3f»nen   eef&Utd   ift,  or 
simply  aef&aiaft. 
SBenn  ®te  fo  gut  fepn  iiH)(Irn#  or 
simply  gfittgft. 

I  shall  not  fail.  <  XT.       w     -a*  • 

EXERCISES. 
233. 
I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  you 
do  ? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (S(>nen  aufeun>arten). — ^And  how 
are  they  all  at  home  (bepnbet  man  fid)  bet  3tnen  ju  «&anfe)  ? — Tole- 
rably well,  thank  God  (®ott  fep  iDanf).  My  sister  was  a  little 
indisposed  (ttnp&^Ii4)f  but  she  is  better  (wieber  ^erge^ellt) ;  the 
told  me  to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (fte  I&ft  |!4  S^nen  Uftnti 
empfef^len).— I  am  glad  (e6  ifl  mir  lieb)  to  hear  that  she  it  welL 
As  for  you,  you  are  health  itself;  you  cannot  look  better  (6ie 
f  6nnten  nid^t  befTer  au^fe^en). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill :  my  busi- 
ness would  not  permit  me. — Please  to  sit  down  (belieben  €He  ft4 
nieberjula|fen)i  here  is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your 
business  (von  ben  ®ef4&ften  ahtialUn  *) ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's 
time  is  precious  (baf  einem  Jtaufmanne  bie  3eit  lofthav  ift)» — I  have 
nothing  pressing  (nid^tS  @iU9e6)  to  do  now  ;  my  courier  is  already 
dispatched  (meine  |)o|l  ift  f^on  abgefertigt). — I  shall  not  stay  (juj 
auf^alten  ♦)  any  longer.  I  only  wished  in  passing  by  (im  fBovUU 
ge^en),  to  inquire  about  (fid^  crfunbigen  na4)  your  he^th. — You 
do  me  much  honour. — It  is  very  fine  weather  to-day.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  this 
afternoon  (na4  S£if4e)i  and  if  you  have  time  we  will  take  a  little 
U\rn  together  (fo  ge^cn  wlr  etn  wcnig  mit  einanber  fpajiecen). — With 
the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will 
come  for  you  (®ie  ab^olen)  about  (gegen)  seven  o'clock. — Adieu 
then  (alfo),  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 
adieu. 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (unerfe^Uc^)  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (wtebererlangen)  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world. — It  is  then  of  (oon)  the  greatest  importance  (bie  SBic^tiflfeit) 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (au< 
9){inuten  befle^en  *)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (bie  man  V90i)l 
benu^en  muf). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer 
any  thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people 
(fe^c  oiele  ajtenfc^n)  ruin  themselves  (ftd)  ^u  ®runbe  ric^ten),  because 
they  wish  to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (wcil  fie  fi4  aUju  gfitU^ 
t^un  wollen).     If  most  (bie  meiflen)  men  knew  how  to  content 
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themselves  (|!4  begnfigen)  with  what  they  have  they  would  he 
happy,  hut  their  greediness  (bte  ©iedgfeit)  very  often  makes  them 
unhappy.  In  order  to  he  happy,  we  must  (muf  man)  forget  the 
past,  not  trouble  ourselves  about  ({td^  beffimmecn  urn)  the  future, 
and  enjoy  the  present. — I  was  very  dejected  (traurig)  when  my 
cousin  came  to  me.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  asked 
me.  •*  Oh  (ac^) !  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  1,  "  in  losing  that 
money,  I  have  lost  every  thing."  "  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  for  I  have  found  your  money." 

235. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French, 
in  order  to  practise  it  (um  |!cb  ju  fiben)f  and  overwhelms  me  with 
politeness  (mit  «^5fli(^feiten  fiber^&ufen),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (toai  i&)  H^m  antworten  fott).  His  brothers  do  the 
9ame  (e<  eben  fo  macben).  However  they  are  very  good  people  ; 
they  are  not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous 
(grofmfttbig)  and  charitable  (too^lt^htii).  They  love  me  sincerely 
(auftidtltig),  therefore  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (folglid)) 
shall  never  say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (9(a(l^t^eiUde6  oon 
if^nen).  I  should  love  them  still  more  if  they  did  not  make  so 
much  ceremony  (bie  Umfl&nbe) ;  hut  every  one  has  his  faults  (bee 
Seller),  and  mine  is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (flc^  ergeben  •)  ? — They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ;  and  though 
they  had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they 
determined  to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ? 
— You  do  not  know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend 
(fem.). — Tell  me,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  share  (tbcilcn)  your 
sufferings  (ba6  Seiben)  as  well  as  (eben  fomo^l  aU)  your  pleasures 
(bte  S^^ube). — Though  I  am  sure  that  you  partake  of  {'Slitil  an 
einer  &adit  ne^men  *)  niy  sufferings,  I  cannot,  however,  tell  you 
now  (in  biefem  ^Cugenblid)  what  makes  me  uneasy  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  when  an  opportunity  offers  (gelegentlic^  ober  Ui  ®ele9en^ett). 
Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — He  is  a  man  of 
much  understanding  (ein  febc  verft&nbider  ^ann),  and  not  at  all 
wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (oon  feinen  SBerbtenflen  eingenommen  fepn  *)• 
But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? — To  speak  of  something. — It  is 
said  (man  fagt)  :  contentment  surpasses  riches  (Jufriebenbett  ge^t 
Aber  9{eid)t^um) ;  let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share 
with  each  other  (mit  einanber  tbeilen)  what  we  have,  and  live  all 
our  life-time  (unfer  ganged  ^eben)  inseparable  (unjertrennUct)  friends. 
You  will  always  be  welcome  (n>itt!ommen)  at  my  house,  and  I 
hope  to  he  equally  so  (ed  aud))  at  yours. — If  I  saw  you  happy  I 
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should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  contented  than  the 
greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall  be  happy, 
when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (ooafommen)  contented  with  what  we 
have  ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (ge^ftrig),  God  will  take 
care  of  the  rest  (fo  with  ber  liebe  ®ott  ffir  bo6  Ucbrige  forgen)-  The 
past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy  about  the 
future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 
Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (^errUc!^)  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (niit  ijten  fo  ftifc^en  unb  ^l&njenben  got* 
ben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the 
colour  of  innocence  (bie  Unf^ulb) ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness 
(bie  ®anftmut^) ;  you  may  (man  fann)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  (bad  SSergif  meinnid^t)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  our 
future  (fftnftig)  dwelling  (bie  SBo^nung/  repeat  the  genitive),  and 
the  rose  (bie  Sftofe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  (bad  ®inn^ 
Mlb)  of  beauty  (bie  ©(^Snjeit)  and  of  joy  (bie  greube).— You  (man) 
see  all  that  personified  (oemnr{lid)t)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Ame- 
lia (2Cmalie)« — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (bad  iunge  frifc^ 
®rftn) !  It  is  salutary  (tooffi  t^un  *)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the 
colour  of  hope  (bie  ^^offnung),  our  most  faithful  (treu/  repeat  the 
genitive)  friend  (fem.),  who  never  deserts  (oerla|fen*)  us,  not  even 
in  death  (im  Sobe). — One  word  more,  my  dear  friend. — What  is 
your  pleasure  ? — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments 
to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (bebauem) 
not  having  been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (bee^cen)  me 
with  her  visit. — I  thank  you  for  her  (if^retwegen),  I  shall  not  fail. 
—Farewell  then.     ^See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON. 

^unbevt  unb  ixotiU  Section. 


OF  THE  ADVERB. 

Wx  have  hitherto  shown,  hy  numerous  examples  for  the  practice  of 
learners,  the  place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let 
us  now  determine  the  place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb,  it  should  always 
be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative  nid^t/  which,  if  misplaced,  would 
entirely  change  the  meaning  of  a  phrase.    Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  i  34  t^^be  ni^t  hit  Q^Ut  @ie  3U 
you.  I      Icnnen. 

And: 

I  have  the  honour  not  to  know  I  3(^  f)aU  bie  Qt)vt/  ®{e  n{d)t  3U 
you.  I      iennen. 

Rules. 

1st  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning  of  which  it 
modifies.  Ex.  @in  wabrbaft  gutec  !02ann/  a  truly  good  man;  eine 
mirtltc^  0Ute  ©eUgenbeit,  a  truly  good  opportunity;  ein  fe^r  artigetf 
itinb/  a  very  good  child. 

2d.  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infinitive  to  which 
it  relates.  Ex.  Sfteben  @ie  laut/  speak  aloud ;  fpred^en  @te  nic{)t  fo 
fc^neU/  do  not  speak  so  quickly ;  fc{)retben  ®te  langfant/  fo  merben  ®te 
f46n  fd^reiben/  write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  id)  bitte  ®ie/  nid)t 
3U  (cbnell  ju  f(!breiben/  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d.  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when 
the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction.  Ex.  3c^  fage  ed  Sbn^n  f^^i 
beraud/ 1  tell  it  you  frankly ;  id)  oerflebe  @ie  md}t,  wtil  @te  5U  fd)neU 
fpred)en/ 1  do  not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXXI.);  er  !ommt  urn  je^n  Ubr  SRorgcnS  *  »on  ha  iurid/  he 
returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Lesson  XLIX.) ; 
menn  &ie  langfam  rebeteit/  fo  wiirbe  icb  @te  oerftcben/  if  you  spoke 
slowly  I  should  understand  you. 


1  Um  jebn  Ubr  fOlorgend/  is  an  adverbial  phrase ;  and  all  sorts  of 
adverbial  expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  they  may  be  called, 
follow  the  rales  of  simple  adverbs. 
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4th.  In  compouod  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  participle.  Ex.  dr 
^&tte  laut  gclefen/  toenn  ®ie  tl^n  6ftec  baju  angef^tten  ^htitut  he  would 
have  read  aloud,  if  you  had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin  fd}on 
ba  geioefen/  I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLIII.) ;  ict)  t^abe  it^n 
oorgeflecn  gefef^en/ 1  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 

5th.  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when  it  is  a 
partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article.  Ex.  3(^  M  i^n.  geftern/  I 
saw  him  yesterday ;  er  ffat  H  mic  fo  eben  gegeben/  he  has  just  now  given 
it  roe ;  t^)  wiVi  i^n  3$nen  morgen  f4)icten/ 1  will  send  it  you  to-morrow 
(Lesson  XXX.) ;  ffaft  X)u  man^mai  ^iMdjii  audbe|fern  laffen  ?  hast 
thou  sometimes  had  cravats  mended  ?  id)  ^abt  man&imal  meld)e  aud« 
beffern  laffen^  I  have  sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLVL) ; 
^aben  ®ic  Je  einen  (5lep^anten  gefe^en  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an  elephant  ? 
i4  ^aU  nie  einen  d^fe^ert/ 1  have  never  seen  one ;  er  ^tte  biefen  ^orgen 
f ein  ®elb/  he  had  no  money  this  morning ;  er  tr&gt  gem  einen  gro^en 
4>ut/  he  likes  to  wear  a  large  hat. 

6th.  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb,  when  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition. Ex.  3d)  n>iU  i^n  morgcn  ju  3t)nen  fc^icten/  I  will  send  him  to 
you  to-morrow  (Lesson  XXX.);  ftnb  ®ie  lange  bei  meinem  S^tec 
geblieben?  have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLIX.); 
id^  bin  eine  ©tunbe  lang  bei  i^m  ^eblieben/ 1  have  stayed  with  him  a 
full  hour  (Lessons  XLIX.  and  L.) ;  mic  fprad}en  fo  eben  oon  3t)nen/ 
we  have  just  spoken  of  you ;  f  6nnen  @ie  j)eute  ju  mic  f  ommen  ?  can 
you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  nid)t. 

Rules, 

1st.  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the  case  of  the  verb 
when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the  infinitive  and  the  past  participle. 
Ex.  3d)  oerfte^e  biefen  ^ann  nidjt,  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  bee 
^ann  (at  ben  Coffee  nidjt,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk;  ber  junge  SRen(4) 
(at  i(n  nidftt  the  young  man  has  it  not  (Lesson  XL) ;  ®ie  effen  nic^t, 
you  do  not  eat ;  i^  f)Ciht  i(n  nidjt  0e(abt/ 1  have  not  had  it  (Lesson 
XLIV.) ;  ec  win  ni((t  arbeiten/  he  does  not  wish  to  work;  icf)  i)aht  if)n 
ni&it  gefe^en/ 1  have  not  seen  him ;  i((  i^ab<  fte  nic^t  Qttannt,  I  have  not 
known  them  (Lesson  XLVL);  id;  (6re  ®ie/  aber  oerfte^e  @ie  nidjt, 
I  hear,  but  do  not  understand  you  (Lesson  XLVIII.) ;  id)  gebe  ti 
i(m  nid)t/ 1  do  not  give  it  him  ;  fie  Uebcn  fid)  nidjt,  they  do  not  love 
each  other;  idj  \djmtidjlt  mir  nidjt,  I  do  not  flatter  myself;  fte 
|e(en  einanbec  nid}t  &(nlid)/  they  do  not  resemble  each  other.  (Lesson 
iXXXVlIl) 

Obs.  A.    When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded  or  followed  by 
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mn  affirmative  one,  nid^t  precedes  the  caae  of  the  verb ;  bat  if  the  affir- 
mative sentence  contains  another  nominative  with  ahttt  the  negative 
follows  the  general  rule.  Ex.  34  ^^t  ttt^t  biffen/  fonbem  ienen^ 
I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  er  ^t  btefe</  abrr  ni(!^t  iene<# 
he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  (Lesson  XIII.) ;  idi  (abe  3(cen 
<(>ut  nidft,  abet  mdn  Sruber  f)at  i^n/  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but 
my  brother. 

Obs,  B.  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nominative  of  the  verb, 
precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  (5r  arbeitet  ben 
danjen  Sag  ntd)t/  he  does  not  work  during  the  whole  day ;  and  man 
axbnttt  ni^t  ben  gangen  Za%i  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d.  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  preposition,  nic^t 
like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6,  above)  precedes  it.  Ex.  (5c  ift  ntc^t  ju 
.{Kitife/  he  is  not  at  home  (Lesson  XXVIII.)  ii)  ffird)te  mi4  nic^t  oor  t^ni/ 
I  do  not  fear  him.    (Lesson  LXXII.) 

3d.  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all  other  adverbs, 
as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c.  Ex.  34  cicbeite  ^eute  nid^t,  I  do 
not  work  to-day ;  er  fd^reibt.  nidvt  fd)6n/  he  does  not  write  well ;  ec  ift 
ni^t  hat  he  is  not  there ;  tc^  d^^  ni^t  ba^tn/ 1  do  not  go  thither. 

4th.  It  follows  the  adverb  nod).  Ex.  3d)  bin  nod)  nidft  ha  gemefen/ 
I  have  not  yet  been  there ;  id)  bin  no4  ni^t  Ui  i^m  gewefen^  I  have 
not  yet  been  at  his  house.  (Lesson  XLIII.)  The  following  sentences, 
however,  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other:  woUen  @te  no 4 
nic^t  @tnHid  effen?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet?  and  wotten  ®ie 
ntd)t  nod)  Qtxoai  effen  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  more  ?  In  the  latter 
sentence  nid)t  modifies  the  signification  of  nod)  @tn>a6. 

Obs.  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  audit  when  the  sentence  is 
both  interrogative  and  negative,  but  follows  it  when  the  sentence  is 
simply  negative.  Ex.  S3in  ic^  ni^t  and)  ba  gewefen  ?  have  I  not  also 
been  there  ?  unb  id)  and)  nid)t/  nor  I  neither ;  unb  er  au4  n{d)t/  nor  he 
neither. 


n,        *    J  *   u    11  ft  ®i4  ffi'^  *wn!  audgeben  ♦. 

1  o  pretend  to  be  UJ.  (J  ^J^^  ^^„  ^^^  j J„, 

^efec  Snabt  gibt  ft^  immec  fiir 
{ran!  au6>  aUetn  menn  man  ju 
Zi\d)t  ge^et/  (o  if  ec  9em6^n(id) 
wiebec  (ecgeileUt  (miebec  ge* 
funb). 


This  boy  always  pretends  to  be 
ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  he  is  generally  well 
again. 
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To  be  said. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck near  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Out  of  all  his  property,  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  nothing  hut  an 
empty  portmanteau. 


t  (5t  foU  an  bee  Mfle  wn  €$icUicn 
Q^4iffbru4  delttten  ^ben. 

t  Qt  foil  t>on  alien  feinen  J^ob* 
fetigleiten  9U(^t«/  aU  einen  Ueren 
Siteifefad  Qcvttttt  ^ben. 


OF  TENSES. 

Ist.  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  imperfect, 
to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  attention.  This  is  sometimes  done 
in  English,  but  not  so  often  as  in  German.    Ex. 


Imagine  my  horror  I  Yesterday 
I  went  with  my  child  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the 
ascent  of  the  balloon.  We 
were  soon  surrounded  by  the 
crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost 
sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was 
not  till  an  hour  afterwards  that 
I  found  it,  trampled  under 
foot,  and  nearly  crushed  to 
death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a 
deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to  my 
delighted  eyes ;  a  limpid  stream 
murmurs  among  the  verdant 
shrubs;  sheep  are  grazing  at 
my  feet,  and  I  behold  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  breaking 
through  the  deep  foliage  of  the 
distant  wood. 


^nlt  audi  meinen  Cc^reden  I  td^ 
ge^e  0eftem  mit  meinem  Jtinbe 
bei  hm  Vuffleigen  be«  euftbaSd 
t>or  ba<  Z\)otf  fomme  mit  t^m  ini 
©ebr&nge/  McUere  ti  auS  meinen 
ZuQtnt  unb  flnbe  ti  evft  nac^ 
einer  Gtunbe  beina^  jetbr&tet 
unb  jertceten  imebet  (for:  i^ 
ging/  tarn,  oerlor  and  fanb). 


Sett  erfUmme  i4  ben  SSerg  $  dn 
tiefed  S^al  er6ffnet  ftd^  meinem 
forfd^enben  Xuge  i  jwifc^n  jacten 
®eb&f(!^en  ciefelt  ein  f later  IBa4/ 
in  meinen  gfif en  meiben  &&mmer/ 
unb  burc^  ben  femen  9Balb  bre« 
d^en  ftd^  bie  le^ten  Gtra^len  ber 
f!n!enben  ®onne. 


2d.    The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future,  when  that  time 
is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the  sentence.     Ex. 


We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin, 
but  I  shall  be  back  within  a 
week,  and  I  shall  then  certainly 
come  to  see  you. 


1  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 


S){or0en  cetfen  wit  na4  derltn; 
in  a4)t  Za^tn  !omme  i&^  abev 
mtebet/  unb  bann  befu(^  i4 
^d)  gemif  (for  n>erben  wit 
reifen/  tt>erbe  i^  koieberfom* 
men/  &c.). 

^6)  fomme  gteid)  wieber. 
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We  scale  the  castle  this  very  night, 

I  have  the  keys,  we  kill 

The  guards,  and  deliver  thee  from 
thy  prison. 


jDteS  ©d^tof  erfleigen  wii  in  biefec 

9lad)t/ 
2)er  ed)lfifTet  bin  id)  mic^ttg.  SSir 

ermorben 
jDie  ^fitet/  reifen  Xii)  aud  jDciner 

hammer. 

(@  d)  i  t  U  r '  g  ^aria  ©tuart.) 

1st.    The  imperfect  has  already  heen  touched  upon  in  Lesson  LIX. 
It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans.     Ex. 


Scipio  Africanus  was  in  the  hahit 
of  saying,  he  never  was  less 
idle  than  when  he  had  nothing 
to  do;  and  in  fact  his  busiest 
time  was  that  which  he  spent 
in  solitude.  For  it  was  there 
he  meditated  over  his  great  en- 
terprizes  and  his  future  deeds. 
In  the  bosom  of  retirement,  he 
traced  plans  for  the  ha])piness 
of  his  country ;  and  there,  far 
from  the  intercourse  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he  devoted  his 
thoughts  to  the  promotion  of 
their  welfare. 


GciptO/  ber  2Cfrtfaner/  fagte/  er 
w&re  nte  weniger  o^ne  S3efd)&fs 
tigund/  M  ttxnn  er  9iid)U  ju 
tt)m  f)iitU.  SBicflid)  wax  er 
and)  nie  me^r  bef(^&fttgt/  ol< 
in  bee  @tnfamfeit5  benn  (ter 
fann  er  feinen  n)id)tigen  Unter^^ 
ne^mungen  unb  @yefd)&ften  nad^  i 
^ter  im  ©d^ofe  bet  {Ru^e  ent« 
toai\  er  |)lane  jum  ^o^t  feineS 
SSatectanbed/  unb  ^iet/  entfernt 
ou6  bent  itreife  fetner  ^ithtx^ 
get/  unter^ielt  er  ftc^  einjig 
unb  attetn  mit  bem  ®lMt  htu 
felben. 


2d.  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which  the  narrator  was 
an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  action  in  reference  to  another  which 
was  either  simultaneous  with,  or  antecedent  to  it.    (Lesson  LIX.) 


Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned 

while  I  was  on  the  bridge. 
He  granted  my  request  because 

he  found  it  just. 
I  was  playing    with    my  pupil, 

when  the  news  was   brought 

to  me. 


(S^eflern  ertcanf  ein  ^inb/  aid  tc^ 

auf  ber  IBcficfe  ftonb. 
@r  gem&^rte  meine  fBitttt  weit  ec 

fte  gere^t  fanb. 
3c^  fpiette  mit  meinemS^dtinge/aU 

man  mit  bie  9ta4ri(^  bra^te. 


1st.  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action  or  event  as 
perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to  another  circumstance,  and 
when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  it.    Ex. 


Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con- 
cert? 
Has  the  army  been  beaten  ? 
Has  anybody  been  drowned  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  ? 


®inb  @ie  geflern  im  (Concert  ge^ 

wefen  ? 
3fl  bie  Xrmee  gefd^Iagen  tt>orben? 
3fl  3emanb  ertrunfen  ? 
®inb  ®ie  je  in  SBien  geipefen  ? 
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2d.  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  narrator  has  not 
witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must  take  care  to  add  to  his  narra- 
tive a  phrase  like :  fagte  et/  he  said ;  fagt  man/  it  is  said,  &c.     Ex. 


They  say,  that  there  was  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  great  feast  in 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  the 
25th  of  last  month. 


SSocgeflern/  fa^t  man/  nnir  eii 
gropes  gefl  in  bee  ®tabt. 

X)en  fiinf  unb  innxniigflen  ooriden 
^onat</  f^tift  U,  fiel  eine 
®(4la4t  tor. 


Obs  D,  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  that  we  cannot 
say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I  do  write ;  both  of  which  must  be 
expressed  by  the  only  present  id)  fc^reibe/ 1  write ;  nor,  I  was  writing, 
I  did  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only  imperfect 
H)  (d)rieb/ 1  wrote.  (Lesson  LIX.)  Expressions  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  When  yon  come  to  learn,  heuio  write,  to  go,  I  am  to  have  it,  &c^ 
cannot  be  translated  literally  into  German.  In  such  cases  we  use  the 
future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  fotten  when  necessity  or  a  wish 
is  to  be  expressed.    Ex. 


When  you  come  to  learn  French. 

He  is  to  write. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
He  is  to  go  thither. 
Am  I  to  have  this  book  ? 
Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen  ? 


fSkinn  @ie  franjbfif^  lernen  »er« 

ben. 
($x  nnrb  f^reiben. 
@ott  id)  (inget^en  ? 
C^r  fott  (^inge^n. 
@oa  id)  biefeS  SRnd)  ^aben? 
@ott  id)  3$nen  eine  geber  geben  ? 


I  was  to  speak  for  them  all. 
He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th. 


34  fottte  f(tr  2Ctte  fpce^en. 
@r  foUtc  ben  20ten  anfommen. 


Obs.  E,  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit  the  auxiliary  of 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when  the  phrase  that  follows  it  b^ins 
with  another  auxiliary.    Ex. 


Though  I  have  never  been  in 
Paris,  I  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  going 
on  there. 


Ob  id)  0teid)  nie  ^u  ^aris  geioefen 
hint  bin  id)  bod)  9on  HHtm  un« 
terrid)tet/  ma6  bafelbfl  oocge^  > 
or, 

Ob  id)  QUid)  ntemaU  ju  $and 
gemcfen/  fo  bin  id)  hod)  ton 
Hiltm  vinUvvid)M,  wai  bafdbfl 
uorgebt. 
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As  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  wrote 
to  him  no  more. 

The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war  will 
be  at  an  end. 


)Da  er  mir  ni^t  deanttoortet  (f^t), 
f^aht  id)  it^m  nid^t  me^r  Qt^d^tiu 
ben. 

9(ad)bem  ber  Jdnb  gef(!^(aden  tooc^ 
ben  (i|l)/  tfl  ju  ^offen/  baf  ber 
itrieg  geenbigt  fepn  wicb. 


EXERCISES. 
238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  ? — Yes  ;  she  is  a  very  good  girl, 
who  writes  well,  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is 
honoured  and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he 
doing  ? — Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (bbfe)  boy, 
who  writes  always  badly,  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is 
therefore  loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (ber 
gttte  fiSiffen)  ;  but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to 
bed  at  broad  day-light  (bei  ^Uem  Sage),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ; 
but  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He 
18  to  study  physic  (bte  2Crinei!unfl)  ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest 
inclination  for  it  (gar  feine  Sufi  baju).— He  is  almost  always  talk- 
ing of  his  dogs,  which  he  loves  passionately  (leibenf<!()aftU(^|). — His 
faUier  is  extremely  (auferorbentlic^)  sorry  for  it.  The  young 
simpleton  (ber  S3l6bftnni9e)  said  lately  to  his  sister :  "  I  shall 
enlist  (©olbat  n>erben  *  ober  ftd)  antoerben  ta|fen  *)  as  soon  as  peace  is 
proclaimed  (bffenttic^  befannt  moc^en  ober  publidren)." 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  (in/  dat.)  the  King  of  Spain  (t)on  ©panien).— Why  do 
you  always  speak  French,  and  never  German  ? — Because  I  am 
too  bashful. — You  are  joking  ;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  ? — 
I  have  (a)  keen  appetite  :  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have 
you  any  money  ? — No,  sir. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. 
— Will  you  not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  ?  I  pledge  (wrpfinben) 
my  honour. — That  is  too  little. — What,  sir  ! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (ber  Ducot/  gen.  en).— Here 
are  two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  !  I  am 
always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. 
— Is  this  house  to  be  sold  ? — Do  you  wish  to  buy  it  ?— Why 
not  ? — Why  does  your  sister  not  speak  ? — She  would  speak  if  she 
were  not  always  so  absent  ( serfhreut ). — I  like  pretty  anecdotes 
(bie  2Cnecbote)  ;  they  season  (wiirjen)  conversation  (bie  Unter^ltting) 
and  amuse  (belufKgen)  every  body.  Pray,  relate  me  some. — Look, 
if  you  please,  at  page  490  of  the  book  (in  Urn  Sttdie)  which  I  lent 
you,  and  (fo)  you  will  find  some. — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for 
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Hanau ;  but  in  a  fortnight  (in  vierse^n  Sagen)  I  shall  be  back 
again,  and  then  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  &mily. — Where 
is  your  sister  at  present  ? — She  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in 
Leipzic. — This  little  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the 
counsellor  N.,  your  friend  ;  is  it  true  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
— ^What  news  is  there  of  our  great  army  ? — It  is  said  to  be  lying 
(fle^n  •)  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. — All  that  the  courier 
told  me  seeming  very  probable  (»>af^rf(^nU4),  I  went  home  imme- 
diately, wrote  some  letters,  and  departed  for  Paris.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD   LESSON, 

s^unbert  unb  britte  Section* 


To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to 

cry,  &c. 

To  pledge. 
To  pawn. 
To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword. 
To  look  out  of  the  window. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  society 

will  admit  me. 
After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  find 

me  at  home. 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 
My  hand  is  asleep.  * 

To  smell  of  garlick. 
To  smell  of  wine. 
The  sermon  is  over. 
That  is  the  question. 

He  has  nearly  fallen. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul. 

To  meet  wUh. 

You  have  the  wrong  key. 
He  is  now  on  the  road. 


u.f.n).  anfangen*. 
SSerpf&nben. 
SSecfe^en. 

^it  Seuer  unb  ®(j^tt>ert  oec^eeren. 
TCva  bem  genflec  fe^en  *• 
3c^  tt>eif  nxii)t,  ob  biefe  ©efeafd^ft 

mt(^  nnrb  ^aUn  tpoQen. 
f  9la4)  se^n  U^t  treffen  @te  mid^ 

nidit  me^c  ju  «|)aufe. 
2)a<  SBetter  (eitert  ftc^  auf. 
f  fD^eine  «|)anb  ifl  eingefc^lafen. 
9la4  Jtnoblauc^  riec^en  *. 
^adj  9Betn  fttnfen  *. 
jDie  9)rebt0t  tfl  au6. 
C^6  i^  bie  groge  (e6  {ommt  barauf 

an), 
t  @r  tt>&re  beina^e  gefaUen. 
3(^   ^abe    (eine    lebenbtge    ®eele 

angetroffen. 

2Cntteffen*.  (Part  past,  getrojfen. 
Imperf.  traf.) 

®ie  ^aben  ben  unre^ten  Gc^lfif* 

feu 
C^r  ifl  je^t  auf  bem  SBege. 


Give  me   a  clean  plate,  if  you     ®eben    6ie    mir   d^f&I^tgft 
please.  reinen  Setter. 

VARIOUS   WATS   OW  TRANSLATING   THB   VRRB,  TO   PUT. 


etnen 


To  put  one's   hand   into    one's 

pocket 
To  put  one's  son  to  school 

To  put  one  out  to  apprenticeship 

(to  bind  one  apprentice). 
To  put  to  account. 
To  put  to  flight. 


3nbteS^f4e  greifen*. 

6einen@o^n  auf  bie  ®4ute  t^un* 

(bcingen*;. 
3emanben  in  bie  Se^re  tf^un  *. 

3nSf{e(^nun9  sie^en*. 
3n  bie  SM^  iagen  (obec  f(l^ta« 
9<n«). 
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To  put  one's  hat  on. 
To  put  an  end. 


®einen«^ut  auffe^en. 
Qin  (5nbe  madden. 


YAftlOUS   WATS   or  TaANBLATINO   THB   TBEB,   TO    SET. 


To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the 

pen  in  hand). 
To  $et  sail. 

To  set  ia  order  (to  regulate,  settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire. 
To  ^  to  work. 


SDte  gebet  ergreifen  •. 

Unter  ©egel  ge^en  •  (abfefleln). 
3n£)tbnun9  bringen*. 
Qtwa^  anjAnben  (anitedten). 
&di  an  bie  2Crbdt  mac^en. 


IDIOMATICAL  EXPRESSIONS  DEPENDING 
Ist,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article. 


I  have  read  Schiller. 

He  broke  his  neck. 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress. 

Man  is  mortal. 

Human  life  is  short. 

Vice  plunges  its   followers   into 

perdition. 
Eloquence  is  powerful 
Poetry  is  enchanting. 
Government. 

History  teaches  us  experience. 
Saint  PauL 

Most  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  town. 
To  go  to  church. 
The  East  Indies. 
The  West  Indies. 
Before    the    conclusion    of   the 

drama. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you. 

How  goes  it  ?     How  do  you  do  ? 

Very  well. 

I  have  bought  a  hat. 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure. 

He  is  quite  at  home. 
He  is  very  conceited. 
I  have  it  in  my  hands. 
I  have  it  before  my  eyes. 


34  ()Abe  ben  &^iVitt  gelefen. 
@r  ^t  ben  «|)aU  gebro^Kn. 
)Die  9latur  ift  bie  befte  Sedrerinn. 
X)er  Wttn^di  ifl  flerbltc^. 
ADad  menfc^lic^  &eben  ifl  furj. 
)Da6  Rafter  flfirst  feine  Vnt&ngec 

tnd  SSerberben. 
Die  S3erebfamfeit  ifl  m&c^tig. 
)Dte  S)ict)ttunfl  ifl  bejaubemb. 
)Die  BU^txun^. 

)Dte  ®efd)i(^te  U^tt  ung  Srfa^rund. 
2)er  t^cilige  ^autud. 
)Dte  metflen  feiner  ^eitgenoffen. 
3n  ber  @tabt. 
3n  bie  JCird)e  ge^en*. 
Cflinbten. 
SBeftinbien. 
S3oc  (Snbt'dung  bed  ®(^ufpte(e<. 


34  ne()me  mir  bie  S^ei^ett/  an  eit 

in  f^^eiben. 
SBiegei^fS  3f»nen? 
&i  ge^t  mic  fe^r  tt>o((. 
34  ^Qbe  mic  etnen  ^ut  gefauft. 
SBtc  xooUtn  uns  ^eute  ein  Becgnfi* 

den  oetfd^ffen. 
Gr  mad)t  f  { 4*<  bequem. 
6c  bilbet  fi4  tnel  ein. 
34  ^aht  eg  in  *&&nben. 
34  ^^^i  ed  oor  Xugen. 
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1  consent  to  it,  Twillingly,  or  with 
pleasure). 

3rd,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  said  mass  to-day  ? 
I  am  with  you  in  a  moment. 
We  shall  have  a  storm. 

How  is  that  ? 

1  do  not  scruple  to  do  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  from 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 
To  be  bom. 
To  bring  forth. 

To  doubt  (to  call  in  question). 
To  lay  the  cloth. 
To  set  down  (to  compose), 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  ? 

To  land,  to  go  ashore. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state. 

1  bet  six  crowns. 

I  forgive  you. 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy. 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one. 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you. 

OBSERVE  ALSO  THE 

To  prescribe  milk-diet. 
To  copy  fair. 

Of  one's  own  accord. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 

It  is  all  over  with  me. 

My  head  turns  round  Os  giddy). 

I  faint. 

I  thought  you  were  a  Grerman  by 

birth. 
To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some 

one. 


34  Mn  e  i  iufriebcn. 


9Bec  ^t  fjtutt  bie  ^effe  d'tefen? 

3<^  fomme  Qltidi, 

SBir  n>erben  ein Ungewitter  betom^ 

men. 
9Bte  de^tbaSiu? 
34  trage   (ein  fiSebenfen/  ed 

3U  tt^un, 
!IBa6  t^alUn  ®ie  baoon  ? 
34    Iciffi    mir    bad    nic^t    aud^ 

reben. 
3n  bie  fiotterie  fe^en. 
3ucSBett  fommen*. 
3ur8BeU  bringen*. 
3n  3n>eifel  jie^^cn*. 
)Den  Slif4  becfen. 
@4riftU4  auffe^en. 

SBie  fte^f«  urn  3^re  ®efunb^ett  ? 

2Cn«  8anb  treten*. 

(Si  Mt  tbti  mit  ii)m  ani. 

34  ^v^tt^  urn  fe4d  Zt^Uv. 

34  ^dtte  ed  3t^nen  i  u  gut. 

e{4  ffir  QiHitiiii  f4&^en. 

®i4  3emanben  jum  Setnbe  ma- 
4en. 

34    ffir4tf/  3^nen  jur   Hf  ^u 

faUen. 

FOLLOWING  IDIOMS. 

X)te  ^tl4tut  oecorbnen. 

3n6  aUctne  f4wiben  ♦  (rein  abf4tei« 

ben  ♦). 
2Cud  freien  ©tficfen. 
9Btr  werben  eg  ni4t  erleben. 
Qi  ifl  urn  mt4  def4e^en. 
(Si  toivh  mic  f4RHnbli4. 
34  betomme  eine  )D(nmo4(« 
34  bisU  ®te  ffir  einen  gebomen 

jDeutfd)en. 
Uncimg  mit  3emonbem  leben. 
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To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade. 
This  seems  reasonable. 
To  lose  one's  reputation. 


®{d)  mtt  broMofen  itfinficn  ah^ 

ben*. 
2)a6  l&ft  ftc^  ^6ren  (fc^eint  rxr^ 

nfinftig). 
®etnen  guten  9(amen  t>€rUeren  ; 


By  meam  of. 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of 

your  assistance. 
We  reached  the  shore  by  means  of 

a  boat 


aXittetft    or   oermittelfl  (go- 
vern the  genitive). 

Sermittelft  S^red  SdfUinbeS  ifl  H 

x^m  getungen. 
SBir   (amen   mittetft  (t>«naitteip) 

eines  Jta^neS  and  Ufer. 


Towards  (to  meet). 
We  went  to  meet  his  father. 


Sntgegen  (governs  the  dative). 
SBSir  gingen  feinem  IBater  entgegeiu 


Against  (tn  opponiioti  to). 
Never  act  against  the  laws. 


Suwiber. 

«^nble  nie  ben  ^efe^en  jumibfr. 


Opposite. 
My  house  is  opposite  his. 


©egenilber. 

fD{ein4>au<  fle^t  Uxa  feinigen  ge^ 
genfiber. 


Obs.    The  prepositions  entgegen/  }umiber/  and  gegenfiber  are  always 
placed  after  the  case  which  they  govern. 

Next  to  (after).  |  91  &(l^ft  (governs  the  dative). 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  best.  I  9l&d^fl  3^)nen  iff  er  mic  ber  Kebfle. 


Together  with  (besides,  including). 
He  lost  the  ducat  together  with 

the  crowns,    sold  the  garden 

including  the  house. 


9lebft/  ^amxtd  (govern  the  dative). 
(Sr  oerlor  ben  Ducaten  fammt  ben 

S^atecn/  t>er(aufte  ben  @kicten/ 

nebft  bem  «|)aufe. 


If  I  were  now  to  question  you  as 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  you 
answer  ? 

We  found  these  questions  at  first 
rather  ridiculous;  but  full  of 
confidence    in    your    method. 


SBenn  14  ®{e  je^t  fragte/  n>te  t4 
in  unfern  etften  Sectionen  )n 
t^un  pflegte  (nne  id)  anfangd  gu 
t^un  pftegte)/  n>a6  wdrben  0ie 
antworten  ? 

IBir  fanben  anfangd  biefe  ^xa^tn 
ttxoa^  l&(^i;(id)4  aOein  doS 
Sertrauen    auf    S^re   ^t^xatti 
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we  answered  as  weU  as  the 
small  quantity  of  words  and 
rules  we  then  possessed  allowed 

OS. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  those  questions  were  cal- 
culated to  ground  us  in  the 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in 
conversation,  by  the  contradic- 
tory answers  we  were  obliged 
to  make. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a 
conversation  in  German. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  to 
escape  without  expressing  our 
hveliest  gratitude  to  you. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events. 
The  native, 

the  insurmountable  difficulty, 
this  energetic  language, 
the  acknowledgment, 
the   gratitude,  the    acknowledg- 
ment. 


beantioorteten  wit  hit^etbtn,  fo 
9ut  ed  un<  ber  fleine  S3orrat$ 
t>on  SSictem  unb  ffte^tXn  ($rin« 
itpien)/  ben  toil  aUbann  ()atten# 
geftattete  (erlanbte). 

SBir  ^aben  balb  barauf  gemerft/ 
ha^  biefe  Sragen  berec^net  toaxexit 
un<  bur(^  hit  nHberfpret^nben 
TinttooxUn,  bie  xoiv  gqwunden 
n>aren/  barauf  su  madden/  bie 
9)rin)i|>ien  (^e%tln)  etnsufcb&rfen/ 
unb  und  in  ber  Unter^altung  ^u 
ikben. 

Se^t  f6nnen  n>ir  un<  beina^e  t>o(U 
f  ommen  auf  beutf(^  (im  ^eutf(^en) 
unter^alten. 

liefer  ®a^  ft^int  un<  ni(^t  (ogifc^ 
ric^tig. 

9Bir  n>&ren  unbanfbat/  wenn  wit 
eine  fo  fd)6ne  ®elegenbeit  t>or^ 
beige^en  liefeii/  o^ne  3^nen  un^ 
fere  leb^ftefte  ^anfbarfett  ju 
bejeigen. 

2Cuf  ieben  gaa. 

ber  @ingeborne5 

bie  unikbermtnbltc^e  ©(^mieridfett  i 

biefe  enerdifd)e  (f raftvoUe)  ^pracbe  $ 

bie  6r!enntU(||f eit  >  $ 

bie  S>anfbarfeit. 


EXERCISES. 
240. 
Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ? — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly  ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  ? — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden  ;  we  shall  there  find 
a  very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it  (ba«  Qlaube  i^  gern) ;  but 
the  question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me.^ 
You  are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  ?— 
How  do  you  like  (wie  fc^mecft  3<)nen)  that  wine  ? — I  like  it  very 
well  {^exxiidf) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (jur  ©enfige  ober  genug)  of 

*  (SrfenntUc^feit  is  derived  from  etfenneu/  to  acknowledge.    ^nU 
barf eit  expresses  both  gratitude  and  acknowledgment. 
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it. — Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungcfunb); 
I  know  my  constitution  (tie  9latur).— Do  not  fall.— What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I 
think  I  am  feinting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a 
dead  person. — What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Frenchman. 
— You  speak  German  so  well,  that  I  took  you  for  a  German  by 
birth. — You  are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  T  do  not  jest  at  all. — How 
long  have  you  been  in  Germany  ? — A  few  days. — In  earnest  ? — 
You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak  German ;  I  knew  it 
before  I  came  to  Germany. — How  did  you  learn  it  so  well  ? — 
I  did  like  the  prudent  starling  (ber  ®taar). 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife 
(tie  Srau)  ?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  ?  It 
costs  so  much  trouble  (<S6  foftet  fo  mel  !Ot&()e)  to  get  an  employ* 
ment  (M6  man  ein  —  be! ommt),  and  you  have  a  good  one,  and 
neglect  it  (e«  ^intenanfe^en  obec  Dernac^Cdfligen).  Do  you  not  think 
of  the  future  ? — Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (i^^t  (aflen  ®ie  rnid^ 
au(^  reben).  AH  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is 
not  my  fault  (e6  if  ni^t  meine  @(^ulb),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputa- 
tion ;  it  is  that  of  my  wife  (meine  ^xa\x  ift  €$(^ulb  baran)  :  she  has 
sold  my  finest  clothes,  my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full 
of  debts  (ooU  @(^u(ben  fepn  *),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
(mat  id)  anfangen  ober  t^un  foil). — I  will  not  excuse  (entfd^ulbigen) 
your  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also  contributed  (beitragen  ♦) 
to  your  ruin  (ba«  jBerberben).  Women  are  generally  good  when 
they  are  left  so. 

241. 
DIALOGUE. 

The  Master,  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has  ?  am  I  hungry  ?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  ?  &c.,  what  would  you  answer  ? 

The  Pupils,  We  are  obliged  {mwnn^tn)  to  confess  that  we 
found  those  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were,  in 
fact,  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated 
to  ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by 
the  contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now 
that  we  can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  lan- 
guage which  you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible 
that  we  should  have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two 
persons  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (auf  with  accus.) 
the  second  question  we  should  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
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to  know  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we 
should  say  :  that  there  Is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden ;  and  in 
telling  us  that  he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not 
seem  to  us  logically  correct.  At  all  events,  we  should  he  un- 
grateful if  we  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without 
expressing  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  arranging  those  wise  combinations  (flnge  ^Sk^t  iinWa* 
gen  •  obet  GomMnotioncn  mac^n),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly 
(bfina^  unmerCIi^)  in  the  rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversa* 
tion  of  a  language  which,  taught  in  any  other  way,  presents 
(barMcten*)  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  natives,  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


VOL.  I.  *  • 
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HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  LESSON. 

{)unbert  unb  t>ierte  Section. 


To  avoid  death  with  which  he  was 
threatened  he  took  to  flight. 


I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it). 

So  goes  the  world. 

But  must  not  one  be  a  fool  to  re- 
main in  a  place  bombarded  by 
Hungarians? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians 
who  give  no  quarter ! 


1 


Urn  htm  2:obe  au  entge^enf  bet  i^m 
bevorfianb  (n>omit  er  bebro^ 
wax),    na^m    (ergnff)    er    hit 

•  •  ^^  fttl^t  S^nen  baf^r. 

-  *  @o  ge^t  ed  in  ber  SBett 

2Cber  rntfte  man  nid)t  tin  9lan: 
fepn/  totnn  man  an  einem  t>oa 
ttngaren  bombarbirten  Orte  blci« 
ben  woUte? 

f  jDaf  bie  Ungaren/  wetd^e  feine 
©nabe  geben  {totldjt  gar  md)t 
f(^Qnen)/  beim  «&enf er  n>&ren  t 


Will  you  be  my  guest  ? 
Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 

To  invite  some  one  to  dinner 


{ 


I    have    ordered    your  favourite 

dish. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece 
of  roast  meat. 
The  roast  meat, 
the  guilty, 
the  innocent, 

a  good  (jovial)  companion, 
the  husband. 


SBoIlen  ®ie  mein  ®aft  fepn? 
SBoUen  @ie  mit  mir  elfen? 
3emanben  i\x  ®aft  bitten  *. 
3emanben  ^um   fOlittaddejfen    ein« 

laben  *. 
f^d)  i)aht  3^re  Seibfpeife  jube* 

reiten  laffen. 
m  ge^t  9lid)t«  fiber  etn  q\xM  @tdcf 

aSraten. 
ber  S3raten/  ba6  ©ebcatene  $ 
ber  @d)ulbide  i 
ber  Unfd)ulbide  i 
tin  lufH^er  S3ruber  $ 
ber  ^ann  ((Sf)emann). 


To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing. 

Who  hazards  gains. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have. 


{  Qintn  QUI  an  einer  @a(^e  ^aben  *. 
-<  @iner  @a(^  (genitive)  ikberbrikfig 
(     fepn  ♦. 

}t  Snf^  QtwaQt  ift  ^alb  gewonncn. 
(@pri(i^»ort.) 
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To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light- 
ning). 

The  lightning  has  struck. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 

While  my  brother  was  on  the 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose 
unexpectedly ;  the  lightning 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  on 
fire,  and  the  whole  crew  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming. 


He  was  struck  with  fright,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining 
on  all  sides. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 


He  reflected  in  vain. 

In  vain. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate). 

He  hesitated  no  longer. 


{ 


t  di  ^at  dndefd)la0en. 

t  ^er  jDonne r  fd)(u0  inS  Gd^ff. 

2(U  mein  SSruber  auf  ber  offen* 
baren  ®ee  (ober  anjf  bem  ^oben 
SXeere)  watt  er^ob  ftc^  (fam 
unoermutf)et)  ein  ^eftiger  6$turm  i 
ber  Conner  ft^Iug  ind  @<i){ff/  ba< 
er  ansfinbetc/  unb  ba6  ganse 
@d)iff690l!  fprang  (flfirste  ftd^) 
in<  !0^eer/  urn  |t(^  mit  ®d)n>tmmen 
iu  retten. 

@r  wurbe  9on  ®(^recfen  befallen 
(erfd)raf  ^eftig)/  aid  er  fab/  baf 
baft  S^uer  auf  alien  ®eiten  urn 
fi*  0ri|f. 

t  6r  mufte  nid)t/  trosn  er  fi(^  ent« 
f(^tie§en  foUte. 

6r  mod)te  nac^finnen/  wie  er 
woUte. 

(Sr  fann  oergeblid)  nac^. 

»er0ebli(%/  oergebeng/  umfonfl. 

^id)  bepnnen  ♦  (Part,  past,  befon* 
nen). 

t  St  befann  fi(^  nidjt  lange. 


I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet. 

My  fnend  who  was  present  told 
me  all  this. 


3d)  ^be  nod)  feine  9{a4ri(^t  oon 

i^m  er^alten. 
!0^ein  greunb/  n>el(^er  iugegen  war 

(at  mir  allet  btefed  er}&(lt 


What  would  have  become  of  me  ?  (  ®"  ~*«  '*  mir  etflanatn  ? 

I  SBa<  tt>&re  aud  mir  aeworbei 


geworben  ? 


A  FEW  MORE  IDIOMS. 


It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  I 

was  out. 
Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  ? 
I  would  not  importune  you. 

He  has  nothing  to  live  upon. 
I  board  and  lodge  him. 


aSter^e^n  {adit)  Za^t  (ang  bin  i(^ 

nidjt  audgeganden. 
@te  merben  boc^  ()eute  autge^en  ? 
2d)  win  3(nen  nidjt  befd)n>erltd^ 

faUen. 
@r  (at  ^lid^ti  in  leben. 
2d)  gebe  i(m  freten  Z\\d)  unb  IBo(« 

nung. 
B  e  2 
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The  mystery  will  be  discovered. 

They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth. 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  ? 
That  18  his  business. 
To  do  one's  best. 
He  has  assisted  me. 
We  must  not  be  too  particular. 

He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 

doing  it 
The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was 

published  by  N. 
Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain 

supper  with  us  ? 

The  general  has  been  defeated  and 
the  army  routed. 


The  angel, 
the  master-piece, 
her  physiognomy, 
the  eacpression, 
her  shape, 
the  action, 
the  look, 
the  contentment, 
the  respect, 
the  admiration, 
the  charm,  the  grace, 
the  demeanour,  the  manners, 
thin  (slender), 
fascinating  (engaging), 
ravishingly, 
uncommonly  well, 
perfectly  well. 
Her  look   inspires   respect   and 
admiration. 


^te  Bad^t  xoixh  fc^on  an  ben  Sag 

iommen. 
^an  with  halt  ben  I£if4  be<teiL 
dx  if  t  unb  trinit  %ut. 

@inb  @ie  fertig  ? 

^a  ma^  er  jufe^en. 

®etn  2Ceuf  erfted  t^un  *. 

6r  ift  mir  }ur  ^anh  ^t^an^n. 

SBir  mtifftn  ed  fo  genau  m6^  nt^ 

men. 
a^  ifl  ii)m  nidit  ju  oerbenfen/  baf 

cr  ed  ntc^t  t^nt. 
^a6  $Bu4  ift  t^ergriffen  i  H  wax  M 

9t,  oerlegt. 
SBoUen  @ie  mtt   einem  einfa(!^n 

2CbenbefTen  Ui  und  f&rUeb  (ober 

oorlieb)  ne^men? 
^er  gelb()err  ift  aufd  ^npt  9e» 

[(^lagen/  unb  bie  2Ccmee  ift  fiber 

ben  «^aufen  geworfen  worben. 


ber  (Sngel  i 
ba6  ^dftetftM  i 
ii)vt  ®efid)tdbilbund  $ 
ber  2Cu6brucf  i 
ii)xe  ©eflalt  i 
hit  ^^anblung  i 
ber  2Cnb(ic!  i 
bie  Sufrteben^eit  i 
bie  @(rfur(^t  i 
bie  83en>nnberung  i 
bie  2Cnmut$  i 
bad  SBenet^men  i 
fdjlanl  i 
einne^menb  i 
2um  @nt)ficEen  i 
dans  Dortrefflid)  $ 
DoUfommen. 

3(r  ZnUid  fl6pt  S^rfiir^t  unb 
S3en>unberund  ein. 


% 
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Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  of 
our  family. 

I  am  delighted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
deserve  your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 

B.,  whose  brother  has  rendered 

such  eminent  services  to  your 

cousin. 
How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at 

our  house  I 


(Srlauben  &it,  dn&bige  ^xaut  baf 
id)  S^nen  ^crrn  oon  ®,  oH 
eine  n  alten  greunb  meined  «&aufe< 
DorfleQe. 

3((  f^<U(  nit(!^  \t^xt  mein  ^err# 
3$te  a3e!anntfd)aft  ^u  mac^en. 

3d)  toixU  aUed  §K6gIki)e  t^un/  nm 
mid)  2itev  ©ewoden^ett  wfirttg 
jn  mac^n. 

(Sriauben  &itf  meine  jDamen/  baf 
id)  3^nen  «^errn  t>on  S.  oorflftte/ 
belTen  SBruber  2^ttm  fBtttet  fo 
grofe  ^enfle  geleiflet  ^t. 

SBie  fe^r  ftnb  mr  erfreut/  6ie  bei 
und  itt  fefyen  I 


EXERCISES. 

242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for 
it  is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  1  have  taken  to 
flight ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  (fetn  anbered  fkitttl  fibrig  ober 
nid)t  anberd  mb^lxd)  fepn  *)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threat- 
ened.— You  have  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (wrlaffen  ♦)  your 
regiment,  and  your  father  will  be  very  angry  (fe^r  b6fe  obcr  }orntg 
fepn  ♦)  when  he  hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not 
be  a  fool  to  remain  in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  ? — The 
deuce  take  the  Hungarians,  who  give  no  quarter ! — They  have 
beaten  and  robbed  (au6p(finbern)  me,  and  (never)  in  my  life  have 
I  done  them  any  harm. — So  goes  the  world,  the  innocent  very 
often  suffer  for  the  guilty. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  ? — I  did 
know  him,  for  he  of^en  worked  for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends 
has  just  told  me  that  he  has  drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife 
has  blown  out  her  brains  with  a  pistol.  (Lesson  XCVII.)  I  can 
hardly  believe  it ;  for  the  man  whom  you  are  speaking  of  was 
always  a  jovial  companion,  and  good  companions  do  not  drown 
themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said  to  have  written  on  the  table 
before  she  killed  herself :  *'  Who  hazards  gains  ;  I  have  nothing 
more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  husband.  I  am  disgusted 
with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing  constant  (beftAnbig)  except 
(aid)  inconstancy  (bie  Unbefi&nbigfeit)." 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest  ? — I  thank  you  ;  a  friend  of  mine  has 
invited  me  to  dinner  :  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. — What 
dish  is  it  ? — It  is  milk-meat. — As  for  me  (wa*  mid}  anbclangt),  1 
do  not  like  milk-meat :  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece  of  roast 
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beef  or  veal  (aHnb«*  ober  JCalb<6raten). — ^What  has  become  of  your 
youngest  brother  ? — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  Ame- 
rica.— You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  (erj&t^len  &ie  nttr  hodf 
bad)* — ^Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm 
arose.  The  lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  My 
brother  knew  not  what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He 
refiected  in  vain ;  he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was 
struck  with  fright  when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all 
sides.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well 
(nun),  what  has  become  of  him  ? — I  do  not  know,  having  not 
heard  of  him  yet. — But  who  told  you  all  that? — My  nephew, 
who  was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. — As  you  are  talking  of 
your  nephew  (ba  €5ie  gerabe  oon  S^rem  IReffen  fpceci^n),  where  is  he 
at  present  ? — He  is  in  Italy  ? — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from 
him  ? — I  received  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — What  does  he 
write  to  you  ? — He  writes  to  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a 
young  woman  who  brings  (jubringen  *)  him  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns. — is  she  handsome? — Handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  is  a 
master-piece  of  nature.  Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of 
expression  ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (oon)  the  world,  and  her 
mouth  is  charming  (aUerliebfl).  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too 
short :  her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of  grace,  and 
her  manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect  and  admi- 
ration. She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (ber  SSerftanb);  she  speaks 
several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings  ravish- 
ingly.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (ber  ge^ler). — 
And  what  is  that  defect? — She  is  affected  (ma(^t 2Cnfpcft(i<). — 
There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  you  are  (n>a§ 
ftnb  @ie  fo  glfictlid))  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty 
children,  a  fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. 
— ^What  do  you  desire  more  ? — Contentment ;  for  you  know  that 
he  only  is  happy  who  is  contented.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


^ 
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HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  LESSON. 

{)unbert  unb  funfte  Section* 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  GERMAN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Thb  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction  is  this  4  the  word 
which,  after  the  subject,  expresses  the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed 
after  those  words  which  only  expres/s  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  attention 
to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  then  come  those  words  which  define  it  in  a  higher 
degree,  so  that  the  word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  following  order : 

1  St,  The  adverb  of  negation  ni6)tt  when  it  relates  to  the  verb  of  the 

1 
subject.    Ex.  @ein  fHattt  Uanttooxttt  meinen  S3rief  nic^t/  his  fether 
does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2nd,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the  subject    Ex. 

1      2 
@ie  fd)rei&en  2t)xtn  S3rtef  nic^t  gut/  you  do  not  write  your  letter  welL 

3rd,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in  its  stead  the 
adverbs  of  place,  bO/  ^tcr/  and  their  compounds,  ba^et/  ba^in/  as  well 
as  the  demonstrative  adverbs  compounded  of  ba  and  ^et/  as,  bamit/ 

I         2       3 
baoon/  ^iervoii/  barauf/  barubet/  &c.    Ex.  (Sv  antwortete  nid)t  ^6fli(^  auf 

1 
mctnen  S3rief/  he  did  not  answer  my  letter  politely.    @c  antwortete  ntc^t 

2  3 

fc^nctt  barauf/  he  did  not  answer  it  quickly. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  cases  with  their  pre- 
positions, that  which  defines  it  the  most  exactly  follows  all  the  others, 
the  determination  of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place.  Ex.  (Sx  txat 
mQixi  feiner  Unfd)ulb  mit  \tb\)Ud)cm  ®cfi(l)t<  t>or  bad  ®eri(%t  (which  de- 
fines most  exactly),  On  account  of  his  innocence  he  appeared  before 
his  judges  with  a  joyful  countenance.  jDer  ®efii()(lofe  blieb  an  biefem 
ZaQe  (time),  auf  ber  fd)6n{len  Slur  (place),  bei  aUer  @(^6n()ett  bee  retsen« 
ben  9la(ur  (place)  bennoc^  o^ne  atle  Smpftnbung  (which  defines  most 
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exactly),  the  insensible  man  remained  on  that  day  without  the  least 

emotion,  though  in  the  most  beautiful  field  and  surrounded  by  all  the 

beauty  of  charming  nature. 

13        3 

4\,\i,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.  £z«  34  ^^n  ni^t  immcr  mit  feincc 

4 
Vntwort  jufrieben/ 1  am  not  alvrays  satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  partidea  of  compound  verbs,  as  well  as  all  thoee 

words  which  are  considered  as  separable  particles,  inasmuch  as  they 

complete  the  sense  of  the  verb  (Obs,  A,  Lesson  LXIX.),  as :  au<« 

tocnbig  lernen/ to  learn  by  heart ;  in  Zd^t  ne^men*/ to  take  care;  jtt 

1      2       3 

fD^ittagf  cffen  ^,  to  dine,  &c.    Ex.  SBarum  ^ing  er  nid)t  6fter  mit  3^nen 

5 

aud  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  with  you  oftener  ? 

1         3 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.    Ex.  dt  fann  S^nen  nic^t  immer 

2      3  6 

((^neU  auf  S^ten  IBrief  anttootttn,  he  cannot  always  answer  your  letter 
quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infimtive,  when  they  form  with  the 

1         3 
auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb.    Ex.  @r  t^at  mix  ni(^  immer 

42         3  7 

^bfli^i  barauf  gf antwortet/  he  has  not  always  answered  it  politely.    (Sr 

12  2        3  7 

n>trb  3$nen  niii^t  immer  fo  ^bflid)  auf  3t)ven  SBsief  antmorten. 

*^*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas ;  but  the 
German  language  is  so  much  subject  to  inversions,  that  we  must  some- 
times deviate  from  them,  according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put 
on  certain  words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish  to  give  them 
in  the  sentence.     See  the  following 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  OR 

CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun  is  accompanied  by 
some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define  it,  they  are  placed  immediately 
before  it.  Ex.  (Sine  d^gen  Sebermann  ^6fli(^e  gcau/  a  woman  polite 
towards  everybody.  3^r  @ie  ^er^lic^  liebenbed  ^inb^  your  child  that 
loves  you  from  all  his  heart.    (Lesson  XCV.) 

2nd,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nominative,  as  well  as 
reflective  pronouns  (Lesson  LXXII.),  are  placed  after  the  verb.  Ex. 
3*  tCebe  X>id),  I  love  thee.    @r  itebt  mid;/  he  loves  me.    3(ft  munfd^ 
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S^nen  einen  gute n  fKordeti/ 1  wish  you  a  good  morning,   ^tinz  Bd^s 
fler  beftnbet  ft^  n>of)l/  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs,  A.  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun,  it  precedes  the 
dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex.  ®tUn  ®{e  metnem  SBcuber  ba< 
83ud)  ?  do  you  give  the  hook  to  my  brother  ?  34  d^^^  <<  i^tnt  I  do 
give  it  to  him.  §Ka(^n  ®ie  3(rer  grau  ©ema^Unn  meine  (Smpfe^tutid/ 
present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  2^  Qcih  e<  bem  fSattx,  I  gave 
it  to  the  father.  (Lesson  XXX.)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular 
stress  on  the  dative,  we  must  place  it  after  tie  accusative.  Ex.  @r 
ers&^Uc  bie  gan^e  ®t\d)idjU  feiner  grau/  he  told  his  wife  the  whole 
history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the  sentence  Mis  on  the  words 
feinf  r  S^au. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive,  it  is  alwajrs  pre- 
ceded by  the  accusative,  whether  a  personal  pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  34 
oerftd)ere  6ie  meiner  ^^oc^a^tung/  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  IRan 
^at  ben  ®efangenen  bed  83erbre(^n6  fiberwiefen/  the  prisoner  has  been 
convicted  of  the  crime.    (Lesson  LXVL) 

3rd,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always  preceded  by  their 
cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infinitive  and  past  participle  always  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Ex.  34  wtiht  morgen  aufi  Sanb  ge^en/ 1 
shall  go  into  the  country  to-morro  v.  (Sr  ifl  geflern  ba^in  gedangen/  he 
went  thither  yesterday.  34  n>erbe  3()nen  bad  S3u4  geben/ 1  shall  give 
you  the  book.  Qv  t)at  eS  mic  defagt/  he  has  told  it  me.  (Lessons 
XXVL  and  XLIV.) 

Obs.  A.  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  a 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  on  each  oUier,  the  first  in  Eng- 

1  2 

lish  becomes  the  last  in  German.    Ex.  @ic  f  6nnen  ii)n  fpre4en  ^6ren/ 

2  1  12  3 

you  may  hear  him  speak ;  i4  vtecbe  (eute  nid)t  fpajieren  ge^en  f  6nnen# 

3         2  1  12 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to  day;  fein  ^au<  if  t)erfauft  worben# 

2       1 
his  house  has  been  sold.    (Lesson  LXXIIL) 

Obs,  B.   The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not  depending  on 

1 
each  other,  follow  the  English  construction.   Ex.  !0^an  muf  ®ott  (teben 

2  1  2 

unb  i^ere^reii/  we  must  love  and  honour  God ;  fie  wirb  geliebt  unb  gelobt/ 

1  2 

she  is  loved  and  praised.    (Lesson  LXXIIL) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject,  in  compound  tenses  the  auxiliary,  is 
removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase  begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction. 
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as :  old/  ba/  oh,  haf,  milt  wtnn  */  &c.,  (b)  with  a  Klathre  pronoun,  as : 
bet/  xotld^Xf  xotx,  meaning  he  who,  and  toah  that  which ;  (e)  after  the 
reUtive  adverb  toOt  and  all  the  prepositions  combined  with  it,  as : 
woburd)/  xoomit,  woooii/  &c.  Ex.  2C(6  i(^  ftc  }um  erften  Wtalt  fa^/  when 
I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  2^  tofinf^tC/  ha$  ex  mitgineef  I  wish  he 
would  go  with  us.  (Sr  Uebt  @ie  nic^t/  totU  @ie  i^n  b€teibi0t  ^ben/  he 
does  not  love  yon,  because  you  have  offended  him.  SBarten  Gie#  hU 
i^  mein  ®e(b  belomme/  wait  till  I  receive  my  money.  fiSknn  i4  c< 
eetoupt  (^&tte/  had  I  known  that.  Sefen  ®ie  ba<  Stt4#  tocl^ed  i4  3^nen 
eetie^en  i^aU  ?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  ^ve  lent  you  ?  fSiffen 
&it  ni^tt  wo  tx  gewefen  ifl  ?  do  you  not  know  where  he  has  been  ? 
JI6nnen  @ie  mix  ni(^t  fageii/  toa^  aud  i^m  geworben  ifl  ?  can  you  not  tell 
me  whathas  become  of  him  ?  Ttai  ifl  ti  tbtn,  woburt^  ec  einen  fo  groien 
@(^ben  erlittf n  ^att  mot>on  er  ftc^  Sdjxotxiid^  toithtx  er^olen  toixht  it  is . 
precisely  that  by  which  he  has  sustained  such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  recover  from.    (Lesson  XLIX.) 

Obs.  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is  required  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  contains  one  of  the  auxiliaries  fepn  and  I0€cben#  or 
one  of  the  verbs  bficfeii/  f6nnen#  lafTen/  mb^ttif  mfiften/  fo]len#  iooIlen# 
joined  to  an  infinitive,  these  take  their  place  immediately  after  the  infi- 
nitive. Ex.  SBenn  ®te  bad  ^ferb  f  aufen  woUen  ?  if  you  wish  to  buy  the 
horse.  (Lesson  LXXL)  But  when  not  governed  by  a  conjunctive 
word,  they  stand  before  the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SBoden  Gie 
bad  9ferb  faufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B,  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are  placed  imme- 
diately after  the  word  which  they  define,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
proposition.  Ex.  (Sd  ifl  fd)wer/  einen  geinb,  welci)er  wad^fam  ifl#  ^u 
(IberfaUen/  or :  ed  ifl  f(^n>er/  einen  geinb  }U  ^berfaUen/  melcber  mad)fam  ifl# 
it  is  difficult  to  surprise  an  enemy  who  is  vigilant.    (Lesson  LXIL) 

Obs.  C.  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  two  infinitives,  two 
past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which 
the  conjunction  requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
them.  Ex.  SBenn  ®ie  2^xe  Section  merben  flubirt  ^aUn,  or:  fhibirt 
(aben  werben/  fo  werbe  14  3^nen  fagen/  n>ad  @ie  ju  t()un  ^ben/  when 
you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I  shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do. 
(Lesson  LXXXIV.) 


^  For  conjunctions  which  do  not  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  see  Lesson  LXIIL 
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ON  THE  TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AFTER  ITS 

VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  wfth  any  other  word  than  the  sub- 
ject or  nominatiye,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  in  all  inversions  the  sub- 
ject stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses.  (Lesson  LX.)  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  conjunctive 
words  which  serve  to  unite  sentences.  They  leave  the  subject  in  its 
place  and  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XLIX. 
and  Rule  4th  above). 

A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a  prepodtion  and  its 
case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  participle  or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  «&eute  ge^e 
i4  nid)t  aud/ 1  do  not  go  out  to-day;  moreen  tottht  16^  ®ie  befuc^n/ 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you;  im  TCnfange  fc^uf  ®ott  ^mmet  unb 
6rbe/  in  the  beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth.  16on  feinen 
^nbern  fprac^  tvt  he  spoke  of  his  children.  S3ei  S^nen  f^aht  id) 
mein  fRud)  oergeffen/ 1  forgot  my  book  at  your  house.  jDen  !0^enfd)fn 
mad^t  f  etn  98iUen  grof  nnb  flein  (@d)iller)/  his  will  makes  a  man  great 
and  little.  fRtid)  ift  er  md)t/  aber  gele^rt/  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned, 
©eliebt  wirb  er  ntd^t/  aber  qtfdtd^UU  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared.  @cba« 
ben  fann^ebet/aber  nfi^en  fannnur  becSBetfe  nnb  ®ute/anyman 
can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only  can  be  useful.  (Lesson  LX.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions, that  is,  when  that  which  ought  to  stand  first,  is  placed  after, 
and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words : 
the  subject  is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  member  of  a  com- 
pound phrase.  (Lesson  LXXIX.)  An  inversion  of  propositions  takes 
place,  when  the  first  proposition  begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  S>af 
er  ®ie  liebt/  weif  i4  (for:  id^  weift  baf  er  @ie  liebt)/ 1  know  that  he 
loves  you.  3e  flet$iger  eiii  &djtiiet  iftt  befto  ((^neUere  Sottf(^ritte  mad^t 
tXi  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the  more  progress  he  makes.  9Benn 
t(^  reid)  xohxtt  fo  ^&tte  ic^  S^eunbe/ 1  should  have  friends,  if  I  were 
rich.  9lad)bem  mir  bie  ®tabt  oectajTen  ^tten/  }ogbevSeinbin  biefetbc 
etn/  when  we  had  left  the  town,  die  enemy  entered  it.  (Lesson 
LXXXIII.) 

Obs,  In  transposing  the  phrase,  there  is  no  inversion  of  propositions. 
Ex.  )Der  getnb  509  in  bie  @tabt  ein/  nad)bem  xoxx  biefelbe  oerlajTen  fatten/ 
the  enemy  entered  the  town,  after  we  had  left  it.  (Lesson  LXXIX.) 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an  inversion  of  pro- 
positions, the  conjunction  n>enn  is  left  out  in  the  first.  Ex.  3ft  ba< 
better  QJinfttd  (for:  n>enn  bed  better  gfinflie  ift)/  fo  »erbe  id)  biefc 
9{eife  in  adjit  Sagen  antreten^  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  I  shall  set  out 
in  a  week.  (Lesson  LXXXIII.) 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conjunction  ob/  whether.  Ex.  3d) 
weif  nici)t/  fd)Iafe  ober  voadjz  id)  (for  ob  {(^  f<^lafe  ober  xoad^)t  I  do  not 
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know  whether  I  am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  compound  conjanctiont, 
such  as:  obgle^/  obfd)on/  to^nn^ldd),  wennf^on/  though.  Ex.  Sin 
id)  0lei(^  (f(^on)  ntc^  ttid)  (for  ob  or  wenn  i(^  glei^  nid)t  rei(^  tin)/  fo 
bin  i(^  bo4  infrieben/  Uiough  I  am  not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
tented. 

ObM.  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as,  mic/  as ;  0lfi(^ie#  the  same 
as ;  nid)t  nuc— fonbern  audit  not  only — but  also,  &c.,  make  the  nomi- 
native of  the  second  member  go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first 
(this  observation  is  included  in  Rule  6,  above).  Ex.  SBMe  (or  gtei^wie) 
bad  aXeec  oom  SBinbe  bewegt  wirb/  alfo  wirb  ein  95tann  oon  ben  ttu 
benfc^aften  httot^tt  as  the  sea  is  agitated  by  the  winds«  so  a  man  is 
agitated  by  his  passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence,  make  the 
nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as:  hod),  however;  benno(^/  nevertheless; 
gleic^ioo^C/  notwithstanding;  beffen  unsca4tet#  for  all  that;  nic^ts  befto 
toeniget/  nevertheless ;  ^ingegen/  im  (^egent^eil/  on  the  contrary.  (This 
rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  beffen  ungeac^tet  ^aben  &ie  niemaU 
meinen  SBunf4  erffiUen  woQen/  for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to 
accomplish  my  desire ;  bo(^  f(^r ieb  cr#  er  {6nnte  nidj/t  lommcii/ how- 
ever he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is  interrogative  or 
ejaculatory.  Ex.  Semen  3$ire  ^erren  S3r&ber  bcutf4?  do  your 
brothers  learn  German ?  SBie  dliicflid)  finb  ® ie !  or  9&ic  f  inb  Gic  fo 
QlMlid) !  how  happy  you  are !     (Lessons  XXXIV.  and  XC.) 

Obs.  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interrogative  pronoun^ 
the  construction  of  the  interrogative  sentence  is  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish. Ex.  3{t  er  )u  «^aufe?  is  he  at  home?  ®inb  24re  gr&uletn 
©d^weftern  in  bem  ©arten  ?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden  ?  fSkt  ift 
ta^  who  is  there?  SBad  ^aben  @te  getf^an?  what  have  you  done? 
98el(i^er  Jtnabe  ^at  biefe  S3iici)er  ^ztauft,  unb  tt>em  ^at  ec  ffe  oere^ct? 
which  boy  has  bought  those  books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ? 
SBad  fiir  einen  SSagen  ^aben  @ie  gefauft?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought  ? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but  also  after  all 
the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sentence  begins  with  the  indefinite 
pronoun  ed.  Ex.  (S£  le^ct  und  b  i  e  (S  r  f  a  (  r  u  n  g^  experience  teaches  us. 
Qi  eretgnet  fid)  ni(^tatte  Za^i  eine  fo  gute  Q^etegen^eit/ there  is  not 
every  day  such  a  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after  its  verb,  it  may 
take  its  place  either  after  or  before  the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personid 
pronouns,  and  if  the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  {>eute  gibt  metn 
ge^rcr  mir  ein  fSud),  or  ^^eute  gibt  mir  mcin  Secret  ein  SJuc^/  to-day  my 
master  will  give  me  a  book,  ©eftern  Qah  mein  ge^^rer  cS  mix,  or  gejtern 
^ah  U  mix  mcin  Se(irer/  my  master  gave  it  me  yesterday.    &b  er  0(et4 
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gan)  cntfteUt  toat,  erfannte  t^n  bo((  fein  ^o^Wt  or  erfannte  fein  €$o^n  i^n 
bo4/  though  he  was  quite  diefigured,  nevertheless  his  son  recognised 
him. 

]2th9  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pronoun,  or  if  the 
other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must  precede.  Ex.  ©eftern  gab  tv  H 
mir  (not  ed  mix  tx),  yesterday  he  gave  it  me.  2)a^r  lUH  ber  @(^filec 
ben  Se^rcc  (not  debt  ben  Se^rec  bee  @4iilcr)#  therefore  the  pupil  loves 
his  master.  ^e|Ten  ungea(^tet  erfannte  ber  @o$n  ben  83a(er  (not  ben 
Sater  ber  €$o^n)/  nevertheless  the  son  recognised  his  father. 

EXERCISES. 
244. 

A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (bee  falfd^e  (Sbelftein) 
to  a  Roman  empress  (bie  xbmx\^t  Jtaifer{nn)i  she  asked  (forbern  oon) 
her  husband  to  (make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (bie  aujfaQenbe 
®enttgt^uund).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(ber  ein  fe^r  gn&biger  unb  milber  Sfirft  ttKtr),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (beru^tgen)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  (jum  Jtampfe  mit  ben  wKben  S(ieren).  The  empress 
resolved  to  be  present  (geuge)  with  her  whole  court  (ber  «&offlaat) 
at  the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  man  (feineS  SobeS)*  As  he 
was  led  into  the  arena  (auf  ben  Jtampfplat  deffi()rt  werben),  he  ex- 
pected to  die  (ft(^  auf  ben  Zob  gefapt  mac^en) ;  but  instead  (fiott 
governs  the  genitive)  of  a  wild  beast  a  lamb  (bad  £amm)  came  up 
to  him  and  caressed  him  (tt>el4e6  i^m  (iebfofete)*  The  empress, 
furious  (&ttf ecfl  aufgebrac^t)  at  the  deception  (f!d^  (um  Seflen  ge^aUen 
SU  fe^en),  complained  bitterly  of  it  (fH  Mtter  beSweden  beKagen)  to 
(bei)  the  emperor.  He  answered :  "  I  have  punished  the  criminal 
(bee  S3erbre(^r)  according  (na4)  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (ba6  IB^ieber^ 
9er9eUung8re4t).  He  deceived  (betriegen  *)  you,  and  he  has  been 
deceived  in  his  turn  (wieber)." 

245. 

The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (ju  Semanbem 
iommen*)*  the  provost  (bev  €$tabtri(^te()»  to  ask  him  (3emanben 
bitten*)  to  raise^  the  price  of  bread  (ba6  Srob  anfft^lagen 
ju  laffen),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (ec  woUe  ben  ®egenflanb  i^rec  fSittt  unter« 
fn<^en).  As  they  took  leave  (meggefyen  *)i  they  contrived  to  slip 
(Ueien  {te  unbemerft)  a  purse  containing  (mit)  two  hundred  louis 
d'ort  (ber  ^oui6  b'or)  on  the  table.— When  they  returned,  in  the 
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full  conviction  (n!4)t  jweifeln)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful 
advocate  in  their  favour  (mirffam  filr  einc  &ad^  fyyred^n  *)t  the  pro- 
vost said  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  weighed  (abw&gen)  your 
reasons  (bet  ®nmb)  in  the  scale  of  justice  (bit  fBkiql^djaU  bet  &evtd^ 
tigfeit)}  and  I  have  found  them  wanting  (nic^t  DoIMc^tig).  I  have 
not  thought  it  expedient  (ic^  ^ielt  nic^t  bafilt),  by  a  fictitious  raising 
of  price  (untet  einet  ungegrftnbeten  S^uning)  to  make  the  public 
(hai  ^ublifum)  suffer:  I  have,  however  (fibrigend))  distributed 
oert^eilen)  your  money  to  (untet  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of 
the  town,  for  I  concluded  ({(^  glattbte)  you  could  not  intend  it  for 
any  other  purpose  (bet  ©ebraudji).  Meanwhile  (ic^  i^aU  eingefe^en) 
as  you  are  able  to  give  such  alms  (fotd^  TClmofen  )u  deben)t  it  is 
evident  you  are  no  losers  (oerUeren  *)  by  your  trade  (baS  ®e« 
werbe)." 

246. 

THE    PHTSICIAK   TAKEN    IN   (bettO^en)* 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (welder  f(l(fon 
itemU^  beja^rt  wax),  but  who  was  very  rich,  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice (in  0rof  em  dtufe  fie^en  *)>  went  one  day  to  receive  a  consider- 
able (}{emli(^  grof )  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As 
he  was  returning  home  with  (belaben  mit)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped 
(an^alten  *)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (auf et  Vt^em), 
owing  to  the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (weil  et  in  f(^neS  gelaufen 
war).  This  man  asked  him  (unb  bet  t^n  hat)  to  come  to  see  his 
wife,  whom  a  violent  diarrhoea  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill 
(an  einem  tjeftigen  gluffe  gef&^rlic^  fran!  barniebet  Uegen  •)  ;  he  added 
that  it  was  urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (baf  f^Ieumge 
•^fitfe  fe^t  not^wenbig  m&re),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the 
physician  his  guinea  fee  (eine  ®uinee  fftt  einen  iBefuc^). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (getiig),  was  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (eitte  |!e  3U  Detbienen) ;  he 
directed  (faflen  ju)  the  man  to  lead  the  way  (3emanbem  ben  SBks 
ieigen),  and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  ^  a  honse  situated 
(fle^en  *)  in  a  remote  (entlegen)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the 
third  story  (in  hai  btltte  ®to(fmerf),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  (atfobalb)  locked  (ptvs 
Wi«M»).  The  guide  (bet  gfl^ret)  then  presenting  (bttttei4<n)  a 
pistol  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  empty  (leet)  purse. 
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which  was  open,  spoke  as  follows  (^ierauf  rebete  bee  gutter  ben 
frfd)ro(!enen  Hxii  folgenbet  ^ofen  an,  inbem/  &c.). 

"  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhoea  (an  einem  (^eftigen  Sauc^ffuffe  leiben  •),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ben  Suflanb  t)erfe(en)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her  ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (gef^icft)  physicians,  and 
I  know  yon  are  hetter  ahle  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am 
besides  (fiberbief )  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her ; 
haste  then  to  employ  (anwenben)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing 
(i(>erfd)Ituten)  the  two  leaden  pills  (bie  fHUe)  contained  in  this  in- 
strument." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (bad  abf(^euli4€ 
®e{td)t),  but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-6ve  guineas  rolled  up  (in  Stotten)  ;  he  placed  the 
latter  (bie  le^teren)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (gebulbigX 
hoping  thus  to  save  his  bank  .notes. 

But  the  thief  (bet  ®auner)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (wttpte/  baf  ec  f!e  in  bet 
•  aat*e  ^atte).  "  Wait,"  said  he,  «*  it  would  not  be  fair  (biUig)  that 
you  should  have  performed  (oetric^ten)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (bie 
^ur)  without  remuneration  (oergebend) ;  I  promised  you  a  guinea 
for  your  visit ;  I  am  a  roan  of  honour  (bee  ^am  9on  @$re)i  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (bei  fd^ 
^aben)  several  little  recipes  (bad  9(ecept/  plur.  e)  most  e£5cacious 
(fe^r  wiclfam)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (bie  8{u(tfe^r)  of 
the  disorder  (ba«  Uebet)  you  have  just  removed  (^eilen)  ;  you  must 
be  so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank  notes  imme- 
diately took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief^ 
then  keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (bee  fO^anteOt 
accompanied  the  doctor  into  the  street  (^ieeauf  f&t^ete  bee  Q^auneei^ 
inbem — wiebee  3uefl(t)i  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He 
stopped  him  (fle^en  laffen  *)  at  the  comer  (an  bee  (S(fe)  of  a  street^ 
and  forbidding  (oeebieten  *)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (pl6(li4))  dis- 
appeared, to  seek,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  (bad  entlegene 
€$tabtoieeteOi  another  habitation  (bit  fBo^nung)* 
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247. 
DIALOGUE  (bie  ttntembund) 

Between  a  Father  and  Mot/ier  on  the  happiness  (ba6  SBSo^l)  of 

their  children. 

Countess.  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbed  (wecfcn  laffen  *) 
you  80  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of 
importance. 

Count.  You  alarm  (bcunnt^idcn)  me.  • . .  I  see  that  you  have 
been  crying  ;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (t^eucc)  7 

Countess.  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (uncu^i^)  •  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangene^med)  to  communicate  (mitt^te n) ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count,  From  your  emotion  (bie  SBewegund),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (baf  oon— bie  Bitht  ift). 

Countess.  It  is  true  •  •  •  •  My  sister  came  this  morning  with 
a  proposal  (eine  4^eirat^  oorf^Iagen  *}  for  her. 

Count.     Well  ? 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is 
endowed  with  (beffjen  •)  all  the  advantages  (bee  JBorjug)  of  birth 
(bie  ®eburt)  and  fortune  (bad  ®(fice).  His  merit  is  acknowledged 
(anerfennen  •)  by  all.  He  is  thirty ;  his  person  agreeable ;  he 
loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bie  VuSfleuer)  which  we 
should  give  her,  stating  his  affection  to  be  secured  by  her  only 
(pnlaiiQt  nuc  fte). 

Count.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(auf er  ftc^  ooc  S^eube  fepn  •)  ?  I  am  very  anxious  (oor  Segierbe 
brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him  ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you  like 
him  exceedingly  (fe^r). 

Count.     Pray  gratify  (befriebigen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.     It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde .  •  •  • 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  pro- 
bably (wa^rf^einttc^)  intends  to  settle  (fi4  nieber(a|Ten  *)  in 
France  ? . . . . 

Countess.  Alas !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  nothing 
(feine  SBecpfHt^tung  einge^en  *)  on  that  score  (bie  ^^inftc^) ;  this  is 
informing  us  (eifl&cen)  clearly  (beutU4)  enough,  that  he  intends  to 
return  to  his  own  country. 
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Cmmi.  And  yoo  would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  yout 
daanhterT 

Cmmtets.  I  have  known  him  (Umdang  ndt  Scmanbem  ^aben«) 
for  fbnr  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  disposition 
(ber  CT^raftcr).  There  cannot  he  a  more  virtuous  (tugenb^aft)  or 
estimable  (((^(endwert^)  man.  He  is  very  clever  and  agreeable 
(ood  ®nft  unb  Vnne^mlic^feit  fepn*),  has  much  good  feeling, 
(geffl^^tooH),  is  well  informed  (untercicfttet),  and  perfectly  devoid  of 
affectation  (unaffeftirt).  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  talent 
(dnen  teibenfcbaftltd^n  ©ef^mact  ffir  Zoltntt  ^aben  *) ;  in  short  (mit 
«lnem  SBorte)  he  possesses  every  quality  (bi«  Gidenf^aft)  that  can 
answer  my  daughter's  happiness  (dlfi(tli4  nta(^n).  How  can  I 
reject  him  (|te  i^m  oerfagen)  ?  Surely,  my  love  (mein  greunb),  you 
do  not  think  me  so  selfish  (eine«  folc^en  (SdoidmuS  f&^id  ^alten  •). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (f!e  bei  bee  ^anb  faffenb).  But  can  I 
consent  to  a  sacrifice  (bad  Opfer)  that  would  make  you  for  ever 
(auf immer)  unhappy?  Besides  (fiberbief)  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  part  from  Emily.— She  is  my  daughter;  more  than 
that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  In  Emily  I 
find  your  sense  (bee  (3tift)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot  part 
(jlc^  trennen)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (tt4  dne  fo  ffife  SBorfteaung  9on  bem  Sergnfiden  mac^en)  to  her 
entrance  into  the  world  (fte  in  bie  Qxoft  !6$elt  eingef&^rt  ju  fe^en) !  I  am 
in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (ein  Seuge  i^red  guten  @rfol0d  su 
frpn).  How  gratifying  (nne  t^euec)  to  me  will  be  the  praise  (ba«  ftob) 
bestowed  (ert^eiUn)  on  her  ! — for  I  am  convinced  (ba  i(^  ba«  SBe« 
wuftfepn  i^aU\  that  to  your  care  of  her  (Me  ©orfifatt)  alone,  my 
love,  she  will  be  indebted  for  whatever  success  she  may  obtain. 
After  having  devoted  (koibmen)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her 
education,  can  you  now  give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from 
(entreipen  ♦  with  dative)  your  arms  and  her  country  ;  can  you  con- 
sent thus  to  lose  in  one  moment  the  fruit  of  (oon)  fifteen  years  of 
anxiety  (SRft^e  unb  TCrbeit)  ? 

Countess.  1  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bringen  •)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebenfen  *)  also  the  great  and  unhoped-for 
advantages  of  the  match  (bie  SSerbinbung)  now  in  agitation  (wtld^ 
man  und  anbietet).  Think  of  the  smallness  (bie  mttelm&fidfeit)  of 
her  fortune.     Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable  disposition,  the 
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high  birth  and  immense  (unermeSli^)  fortune  of  her  future 
husband ! — It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from  Emily,  but  she 
will  never  forget  me ... .  this  thought  will  be  my  consolation,  and 
without  fear  for  her  future  Ufe  (fiber  hai  e^ldfal  emili<n«  beni^et), 
I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other  trial  O^Uei  ertragen). 

Count.     But  will  Emily  herself  be   able  to  bring  herself  to 

leave  you  ? 

Cotmteu,  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (bie  SSernunft  oermae  XUed  fiber  fte).  I  am  willing 
to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  effort  (greilic^  wirb  €6  i(>r  f^wr 
faUen  $  i(^  finbe  fogar  ein  Sergnfiaen  barin/  ti  su  benf en) ;  but  if  she  does 
not  dislike  (Semanbem  miffatten  *)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr. 
de  Moncalde,  I  can  answer  (fiber  |t<i  nebmcn*)  for  her  compliance 
(|te  iu  bfwegen),  however  painful  (Wwierig)  the  sacrifice  (iu  biefem 
£)|)fer).  In  short,  I  entreat  (bcf<^»6ren)  you  to  intrust  entirely  to 
me  (d^nj  mir  ju  fiberlatfen)  the  care  of  her  happiness  (bie  ^orgfalt 
ffir  i^r  ®tfi(t). 

Count.  Well  (JBo^lQn),  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  my  con- 
sent You  have,  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (erwerben  •)  for  yourself 
a  right  (baft  SUed^t)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (fiber  i^r  ©cfticffal  stt 
entf^eiben),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (flreitig  madden).  I  know  you 
will  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  yourself  for  the  sake  of  one  so  dear  to 
you  (ffir  biefen  fo  tbeucrn  ®«0en|lanb). — I  foresee  (»orau«fe^>en  *) 
that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  9}lutb),  but  I  admire, 
and  can  no  longer  withstand  (wiberfte^en  *)  (your  arguments). — 
Still  (ieboc^)  think,  what  sorrow  (toieoiel  Summer)  you  are  pre- 
paring for  yourself  (itc^  bereiten) ;  how  shall  I  myself  support  your 
grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  of  Emily  ? 

Countess,  Do  not  fear  (beffir^ten)  that  I  should  cloud  (beun« 
ru^iden)  your  life  by  useless  (fiberflfitTid)  repinings  (bie  ^lagc).  How 
could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow,  when  my  greatest  consolation 
will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (milbern)  your  grief? 

Count,  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me !  You  know 
it  well ....  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(bie  SBanbe/  plur.)  that  bind  (feffeln)  me  to  you.  The  influence 
(bie  »&errf(iaft)  you  have  acquired  (ertangen)  over  my  mind  (fiber 
wi<^)  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (red^tfertigen)  by  your  virtues,  that, 
far  from  denying  (t)erl&Udnen),  I  glory  in  it  (feinen  SRu^m  barin  fe|en/ 
fie  anauerCennen), — It  is  to  you  I  owe  every  thing :  my  reason,  my 
sentiments  (ba«  ®effibO,  my  principles  (ber  ©runbfaj)  and  my  hap- 
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piness.  In  you  I  find  the  most  amiable  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
dulgent (na(^ft(^9)  of  friends,  the  wisest  (weife)  and  most  useful 
adviser  (bic  nfi(Ii^fle  Stat^geberinn).  Be,  then,  the  arbiter  of  my 
children's  destiny  (bic  G^iebdri^tcrinn  fiber  bad  @4i(ffat— )  as  you  are 
that  of  my  own.  But,  at  any  rate  (n>enidflend)  let  us  attempt 
(KUei  oerftt^en)  to  persuade  the  count  of  Moncalde  to  settle 
(ftc^  nicbectaQirn)  in  France..  ..He  seemed  so  struck  (derfi^rt)  by 
your  affection  (bie  3&ttU4!eit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such 
sincere  attachment  (2Cn^&n0li4feit),  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  his 
intention  (bie  ^Cbft^t)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child. 
I  cannot  think  his  decision  unalterable  (baf  er  in  biefer  ^^inft^t 
unerbittli4  fe^n  »erbe). 

Countess.  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  He  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fein— ifl  fefl  unb  entf^^tojfen).  He  has  posi- 
tively  (befHmmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
exact  from  him  a  promise  (i^m  bie  SBebingung  vorfc^reiben  ^u  tooUen 
of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably  (unnnberrufftd)) 
taken  to  return  to  Portugal. 

Count.  You  grieve  (betrfiben)  me  ....But  I  repeat  to  you, 
the  fate  of  Emily  is  in  your  hands.  Whatever  it  may  cost  roe, 
you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (bie  unumfc^r&nfte  ^bieterinn)  of 
it.  1  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (i^  n>erbe  ed 
nic^t  toiberrufen).  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (nod^  ^eute)  (on 
the  subject)  to  Emily  ? 

Countess,  After  dinner.. .  .But  it  is  late;  it  is  time  to 
dress ....  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 
see  them. 

Count.  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  9qX\  fraden)  you  on  (loegen) 
something  connected  with  (ange^en*)  them.  1  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (ber  .^ofmeifler).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(oorfc^lagen  *)  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him  ;  I  am 
told  he  speaks  English  perfectly  ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the 
latter. 

Countess,     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understand  it  well .... 

Count,     How  ? . . .  .but  you  have  never  learnt  English. .  • . 

Countess,  1  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  (2lemanben  urn  dtxoa^  erfuc^en)  an  English  master.  In 
general  (im  >Dur(^f4)nitt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mit  fo  oielet 
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?la<!tldffi0!cit)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two  years 
of  their  lessons  (bee  Untern(bt)  are  not  worth  three  months  (bad 
SBtertetja^r)  of  those  (oon  bem)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are !••  ..Thus  till 
your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part  of 
your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (bie  eine  ^&lfte)  you  devote 
(anioenben)  to  study  (ftc^  iu  unterri^ten),  and  the  other  hall  m 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt... .Yet  in  spite  of  such 
numerous  occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (oermelfdttioen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (wibmen)  to  your  friends 
and  to  the  world  (bie  ®efeUf(^ft).  How  do  you  manage  (e< 
anfangen)  ? 

Countess,  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bie  einem  t^euer  ftnb). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  me  (befl&nbid  in  Gr^aunen  fe^en) 
I  own. .  •  .Ah,  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  happy,  what 
mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her  affection  ! 
• . .  •  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to  you ! ....  I 
cannot  bear  (ertcagen  *)  the  thought  of  it  I — Shall  you  see  your 
lister  again  to-day  7  Shall  you  give  her  your  answer  for  the 
count  of  Moncalde  ? 

Countess.  He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (eine  f4neIU  unb 
befHmmte) . .  • ,  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ert^eilen)  him  the  answer, 
since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily  on  the 
subject  ((Smitiend  ©eftnnunden  prfifcn). 

Count.     I  am  certain  Emily  will  refuse  (auSf^Kagen  *)  him. 

Countess,  I  think  as  you  do  ;  but  is  it  not  enough  (t^incett^nb 
fepn  *)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abdenetgt  fepn  *)  to  the  count  of 
Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  (^egen)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 
justly  deserves  ? . . .  • 

Count.  Well,  I  see  we  must  submit  (ft4)  entfd^liefen  •)  to  this 
sacrifice  (bie  Vufopferung) . . .  .Speak  to  your  daughter. . .  .Speak 
to  her  alone ;  I  should  never  have  courage  to  support  (aud^t^ 
ten*)  such  an  interview  (bie  Unterrebung) . . .  .1  feel  I  should  only 
spoil  all  your  work. 
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248. 

DIALOGUE. 

Emily,         Agatha. 

Agatha,  I  was  looking  for  you.  • .  .But,  dear  Emily,  what  is 
the  matter  ? 

Emily,     Have  you  seen  mamma  (ble  SRutter)  ? 

Agatha,     No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily,     And  my  father  ? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (ft<i  einf<^lief en  •)  in  his 
study  (bad  JCabinett)..  ..but  surely,  Emily,  they  are  thinking  of 
your  marriage  (tie  Ccr^irat^^ung) ;  I  guess  (errat^n*)  as  much 
(e«)  from  your  agitation  (an  JDeiner  JBenpirrung). 

Emily,  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (ni«  wix^^  SDu  ben 
9lamen  be^ienigen  errat^en)  who  is  my  intended  (bem  man  miii 
beflimmt)  ! . . . .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  I  pity  you,  if 
you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (gere^tec  ^immel) !  Explain  (ecW&cen) 
yourself  more  clearly  (beutlic^). 

Emily,  I  am  desired  (man  befle^lt  mit)  to  marry  the  Count  of 
Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mtt  fid^  ffi^ren)  me  to  Portugal. 

Agatha,  And  you  intend  to  obey  ? . .  •  .Could  you  leave  us  ? 
....  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily,     Alas  !  (leiber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha,  No,  I  never  can  believe  it  • ...  it  is  impossible  you 
ever  can  (Du  barfft  ni4)t)  obey. 

Emily,  What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (!ann  i4  meiner  fkuttzt  wiberfte^en)? 

Agatha,  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation  ? 

Emily,  She  only  considers  (in  a5etra<!^)tun0  jle^en  •)  what  she 
calls  my  interest  (ber  Bort^eiQ  ;  she  entirely  forgets  herself.  Alas ! 
she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (denief en  *)  no  happiness  she 
did  not  witness  (oon  meld^m  f!e  ni^t  Seuge  fepn  wfirbe)  1 

jigatha.    Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (nic^t  barein  nHQigen)  I 

Emily,     I  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha,  Retract  (aurficfne^men •)  it.... out  of  affection  to 
my  mother,  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (ber  (Se^orfam) 
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would  be  (oorbereiten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (bie  ewige  Steue) 
to  us  all. 

Emily,  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude. 
Her  sensibility  (i^r  deffif^tooUeS  ^er}),  though  mastered  (deleitct) 
by  her  superior  mind  (bie  flbertegene  SSernunft),  can,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  make  her  suffer,  but  will  never  be  strong  enough 
to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weakness  (nie 
wirb  e6  einen  TCugenbtict  @4w&(be  in  i^^r  ^evvorbringen) . . . .  She  is 
incapable  (unf&^ig)  of  ever  regretting  (beretten)  she  has  fulfilled  a 
duty. 

Agatha.  Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  survive 
(Qtm^  flberteben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily,  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess 
(bad  Uebermaf)  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the  task 
I  have  to  perform  (welder  nur  su  fe^c  baju  geeignet  iftt  mi4  no(( 
((^wdc^er  ju  mac^en). — Do  not  further  rend  (nic^t  ooUenbi  jerreifen  •) 
a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (ba6  f<^on  fo  fe^r  aw(f<^en— 
get^eilt  ifl)  duty,  affection,  and  reason. 

Agatha,  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  (^Did^  )U  befefhgen  in) 
this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  fate. 

Emily,  I  hear  some  one ....  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  dry  our 
eyes. 

249. 

On  the  liability  to  error  (tote  fe^r  man  ft(^  irren  fann)  of 
OUR  JUDGMENTS  (in  feinem  Urt^eile),  or  the  injury  (ber  €5<^ben) 
REPAID  (erfe^en). 

An  English  stage-coach  (bie  Canbfutfd^),  full  of  travellers 
(bee  SUifenbe),  was  proceeding  (fa^ren  •)  to  York.  Conversation 
fell  on  (man  fprad^  oiel  oon)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers  that 
infested  (^bie  man  6fter«  auf— antr&fe)  those  parts  (bet  SBeg),  and 
on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each  person  had  his 
secret,  but  no  one  thought  (feinem  fiel  e«  ein)  of  telling  it 
(offenbaren).  One  young  lady  (ba«  ?W&bd)en)  only  of  eighteen, 
was  less  prudent  than  the  rest  (nic^t  fo  flug  fcpn  *).  Imagining, 
no  doubt  (o^ne  3n>eifel  in  ber  fD^cinung),  that  she  was  thereby 
giving  a  proof  (bcr  SBcweiS)  of  her  cleverness  (bet  SBcrftanb),  she 
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said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (donj  offenf^erjig)  that  she  had  a 
draft  (bee  SB^^felbrief)  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was 
(bejle^en*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the  thieves  would  be 
very  clever  (UfKg)  if  they  thought  of  seeking  for  (twnn  |te — fud)<n 
foUten)  this  booty  (ber  8taub)  in  her  shoe,  or  rather  (ja  fogac)  under 
the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they  would  be  obliged  to  (ed  mfif  te 
t^nen  nur  einfaUen)  rob  her  of  her  stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (bolb  barauf)  stopped  (an?)ttlten») 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (bic  St&ubecbanbe),  who  called  upon 
(aufforbern)  the  affirighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver 
up  (ftergeben  ♦)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(^rau6gic^)en  ♦)  their  purses,  fully  aware  (ft<^  oocfte Hen)  that  re- 
sistance (ber  fSiberflanb)  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  might 
prove  dangerous  (ober  goc  gef&^rtt^).  The  sum  (thus  produced) 
<'ippearing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road)  they 
threatened  (broken)  to  search  (burc^fu^en)  all  the  luggage  (Me 
©ffecten),  if  a  hundred  pounds  were  not  immediately  given 
them. 

"  You  will  easily  (tei<^t)  find  double  that  sum  (ba«  SDoppelte)," 
said  an  old  gentleman  from  the  comer  of  the  coach  (tief  i^nen 
— ^inten  aus  bem  fS&aqtn  au),  **  if  you  examine  (bur^fu^en)  the 
shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was  very  well 
taken  (aufne^men  *),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being  pulled 
off,  the  promised  treasure  (ber  oerCfinbigte  ©d^^)  was  discovered 
(ieigte  {t(^).  The  robbers  humbly  (^6fli4)  thanked  the  lady,  paid 
(mad)en)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of  her  foot,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  off  with  their  prisei 
leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  its  journey  (»»eltet  fa^ren*). 
Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  consternation  (bie 
S3e{l(^rau>id)  of  the  travellers  was  changed  (fi4  oenoanbetn)  into 
indignation  (bie  SBut^).  Words  could  not  express  (fi^  tii^t  mit 
©orten  auSbrflden  taffen  •)  the  sorrow  of  the  poor  woman,  nor  the 
resentment  (bet  3otn)  expressed  by  ( Aufern)  the  whole  party 
against  the  betrayer  (bet  Berrdt^er). 

The  strongest  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
(bie  ungUmpflic^flen  unb  bef^impfenbflen  S3einamen)  were  lavished  on 
him  by  all  (fid^  au«  TCtter  SKunb  ^6ren  laffen  •),  and  many  went 
even  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  S36fen}{4t)  and  the  accom- 
plice  of  the  thieves    (bet  SRftubergenof).      To   these    marks  (bie 
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ICeuf  erutid)  of  the  general  indignation  {M  aOdemeinen  UnwiOciK)  (his 
conduct  had  excited)  was  added  (oecbinbcn  *}  the  threat  (H( 
^o^ung)  of  giving  the  informer  (bee  Vngebcr)  a  sound  heating, 
and  of  throwing  him  out  of  window  (ium  ©agen  Vinaui),  and  of 
instituting  legal  proceedings  against  him  (Semanben  0cd4)tlic^  be» 
lan^en).  In  short  (f urj),  all  seemed  to  concur  ifi^i  erfc^bpfcn)  in 
forming  schemes  (ber  Gntwurf)  for  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on 
the  offender  (an  bem  e^ulbigen  eine  auffadenbe  dta^).  The  latter 
remained  perfectly  unmoved  (li<^  fianj  fKtt  oer^^alten  •),  and  only 
remarked  once  in  extenuation  (ft(^  mit  bee  Veuferund  entf^ulbiflen), 
that  a  man  could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himself 
(Seber  fep  ft4  felbfl  ber  9l&(^fle  unb  ber  S^euerfte) ;  and  when  the  coach 
reached  the  end  of  ite  journey  (aU  man  am  3iele  bee  S^eife  todx),  he 
suddenly  (unoerfebend)  disappeared  (oerfc^inben  *),  hefore  his  fellow- 
travellers  could  accomplish  (in«  $Ser!  fejen)  any  one  (eine  einjtfle) 
of  their  intended  measures  (bie  loorgefd^adenen  S^afregeln)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
(f!4  vorfteOen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bie 
9la(^t  bb(^fl  traurig  unb  f^laflod  subringen  *).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
ishment (bad  (Srftaunen),  she  received  the  next  day  the  following 
letter  : 

"  Madam, — You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (wrabfd^uen)  as 
an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  hesides  the  sum  you 
then  advanced  him  (vocfc^iepen  *),  an  equal  (AUxdj)  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (aU  3infen),  and  a  trinket  (bad  Sumet)  of  at 
least  the  same  value  (bet  SSkctb)  for  your  hair  (au  S^xtm 
^aarf^mucfe).  I  hope  this  will  he  sufficient  (^inrei^enb)  to 
silence  (milbem)  your  grief,  and  I  will  now  explain  (fagen)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben 
gebeimen  ®runb  meined  SSetragend).  After  having  spent  (ftc^ 
aufbalten*)  ten  years  in  India  (Snbien),  where  I  amassed 
Qufammen  bringen  *)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my 
way  home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  JSec^felbrief)  to  that 
amount  (auf  bie  ganse  6umme),  when  we  were  attacked  (anaefaSen 
werben*)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings  (bie 
ret(^lid)en  @rfparni|Te)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(e«  wire  urn— gefcbeben  eewefen),  had  the  shabbiness  (bie  Jtatgbeit)  of 
our  fellow-travellers  (ber  Siteifegefi^rte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
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(loon  &tiUn)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (ber  9{&ubec).  Judge 
(urt^etlen)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India 
thoroughly  empty  handed  (mit  »6lK0  leeren  .^Anbcn),  could  he 
supportable  (ettr&dli^)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration 
(bie  SBetrac^tunQ)  led  (petmh^tn  •)  me  to  betray  your  confidence 
(ba«  Sutrauen  t)errat^en*)  and  to  sacrifice  (aufopfem)  a  small 
(m&fig)  sum,  though  not  my  own,  to  save  my  whole  fortune. 
I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
testify  (SBekoeife  geben  9on)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my  power, 
and  I  request  you  to  consider  (Segen  &it  flbrigen^  feinen  fBktif^ 
otif)  these  trifies  as  only  the  expressions  (bie  geringen  3<i4en^  of 
my  readiness  (bur^  mld)t  i^  mic^  bceifere)  to  serve  you.*' 
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Figurative  Table  of  those  Vow- 
els and  Diphthongs  of  which  the  Pro- 
nunciation is  not  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish, 2. 

Table  of  the  Declension  of  Sub- 
stantives, 29. 

Table  of  the  Declension  of  A^ec- 
tives,  41. 


Table  of  the  Declension  of  Per- 
sonal Pronouns,  74. 

Table  of  Compound  Verbs,  63. 

Table  and  Declension  of  the  Arti- 
cle when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 
the  demonstrative,  determinative,  or 
the  relative  pronouns,  209. 


A. 


A,  indefinite  article,  masculine  and 
neuter,  (in^  Obs.  A.  39;  feminine, 
eine^  284.  A  little,  ein  wenid/  47. 
A  little,  ittoaif  166.  An  uncle  of 
mine,  txMt  metnet  C^eime  j  a  relation 
of  his,  finer  fetner  SSenoanbten  i  I  am 

looking  for  a  brother  of  mine,  i(^  fu(^ 
finen  meinec  SRxtUt,  115, 

Able  (to  be),  can,  !6nnen  */  72. 
Obs.  B.  72.  121.     Been  able  (could), 

9c!onnt/  164.  See!6nnen«.  To  be 
able  to,  im  ®tanbe  fe^n  *— JU/  390. 

About,  ungef&^r^  143. 

AccoRDiNQ  to,  as,  mdjUnifit  na(I)« 

Utttt  in  fo  fern.  According  to  cir- 
cumstances, nad)  ben  Umjl&nben.  That 
is  according  to,  it  depends,  nac^bem 

ed  ijl/  nad)bem  eS  fommt/  308.  Accord- 
ing to,  by  virtue  of,  mtmb^i/  398. 

Accusative.  In  German  the  accu- 
sative follows  the  dative;  but  when 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  precedes  the  dative,  ^ar  73.  Its 
apposition,  320. 

Accustom  one's  self  to  something, 
fjd^  an  (SUva^  Qmb^mn.    To  be  ac- 


customed to  any  thing,  eine  &ad^  or 
einer  &ad^  gewo^nt  fepn*/  an  eine 
&ad}t  aemo^nt  fepn  *#  I  am  accustomed 
to  it,  ii)  bin  e6  gewo^nt^  382. 

Ache,  bQ6  SBe^/  plur.  e.  The 
head-ache,  bad  Jtopfwe^  j  the  tooth- 
ache, ba6  3a^nn>e^/  100.  Notes  1, 
2,3. 

Acknowledgment,  bie  (MttinU 
lxd}Uit,  Note  1,  416. 

Acquainted  (to  be),  fennen  */  92. 
Been  acquainted,  qtfantitf  Obs.  136. 
Acquainted,  be!annt/  366.  To  be 
thoroughly   acquainted  with  a  thing, 

mit  einer  ©ad^e  (gcnau)  befannt  obcr 

oertraut  fepn*.  To  make  one's  self 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  thing, 

ft(^  mit  einer  Sac^e  befannt  (or  jhu 

traut)  madden  3  I  am  acquainted  with 

that,  ic^  bin  bamit  befannt  (oertraut)/ 
366. 

Adieu  (farewell)!  34  empfe^le  mid) 
S^nen.     To  bid  one's  friends  adieu, 

feinen  3reun^en  Sebnoo^l  fagen.    I 

have  the  honour  to  bid  you  adieu,  id) 

!)abe  bie  6^re/  mid)  S^nen  gu  emp« 
t\)Unf  Obs.  D.  :vrj. 

Adjective,  bad  93cin>crt/  369.     Its 
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declension  preceded  by  the  definite 
article,  maiculine  and  neuter  sin^.,  7 : 
plural  for  all  ganders,  28;  feminine 
sing  and  plur.,  282.  The  adjective 
preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun  in 
the  singular  or  by  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle, 7.  99.  282.  284 ;  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  in  the  plural,  28.  The  ad- 
jective without  an  article,  36.  283. 
Recapitulation  of  the  rules  relative  to 
the  declension  of  adyectives,  40,  41. 
283 — 286.  Comparison  of  adyectives, 
116,  et  seqq.  A^ectives  that  soften 
the  radical  vowels  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative,  Obs.  B.  116.  Ac(jec- 
tives  that  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowels  in  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative,  Obs.  D.  117.  Note  a  AcQec- 
tives  taken  substantively  are  declined 
like  other  ac(jectives,  Obs.  176.  Ad- 
jectives ending  in  el/  en/  er/  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  often  reject  the  letter 
e  which  precedes  those  three  conso- 
nants, Obs.  C.  41.  Adjectives  preceded 
by  the  words:  alU/  all;  einige/  ttlid^, 
some,  sundry;  gewiffit/  certain,  &c., 
lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  plural,  Obs.  B.  41.  Ad- 
jectives terminating  in  et/  and  formed 
from  the  names  of  towns  are  indeclin- 
able, Obs.  B.  237*  Pronominal  ad- 
jectives, Remark,  Notes  6,  7*  284, 
286.  When  an  a4jective  is  used  sub- 
stantively in  the  masculine  or  feminine 
gender,  a  noun  is  alwajrs  understood  ; 
else  it  is  put  in  the  neuter  gander, 
Obs.  C.  D.  378.  All  words  relating  to 
the  a4jective  are  placed  before  it,  or 
before  the  participle  used  a^jectively, 
#ar  361,  Note  1. 

Admirably,  wunoerfd^&lt/  234. 

Admit.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  society^  will  admit  me,  idb  toeif 
nid)t/  ob  biefe  ©efettfc^ft  mxq  with 
^aben  n>Olleh/  411.  Admit  or  grant 
or  confess  a  thing,  (StttHid  eingeftepeti* 
or  tugeben  %  274,  276. 

Adveebs.  Compound  adverbs  form- 
ed by  means  of  certain  prepositions 
and  one  of  the  adverbs :  bO/  piet/  WO/ 
Obs.  B.  C.  170,  171.  Rule,  22a  Of 
tile  place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy 
in  a  sentence,  Rules,  403»  Note  1. 404, 
406. 

Affair,  bad  ®ef(^&ft/  29a 

Afflicted  (to  be)  at  something, 

fiber  attoa^  beUAbt  fepn  •/  27a 


Afford,   to  have   the    means,   btc 
a){tttel$aben«/3I7,3ia 
Afraid  (to  be),  of  some  one,  ft4 

ooc  Scmanbem  f Ard^ten/  24a 

Aftee,  nad)/ 174. 

Again,  once  more,  noc^  etnmal/  32a 
Again,  anew,  t>on  neueni/  toieber.  He 
speaks  again,  et  fptic^t  toiiUt,  Obc 
B.  33a 

Against  (in  opposition  to),  ^Utvibet/ 
414.     Against,    ^egen.     Against    my 

custom,  gegen  metne  Qkwot^ni^tit,  276. 

Against,  koibet/  337. 

Agree,  to  compose  a  difference,  f!d^ 
9et9lei(^en/  276.    To  agree  to  a  thing, 

fibet  (Stmai  eimg  n>etben  •/  274.    To 

agree  about  the  price,  fibet  ben  ^XtH 

or  wegen  M  9teife$  einia  tverben  % 

274,  276. 

Agreeable,  angene^m.  An  agree- 
able life,  ein  angene^med  Seben/  316. 

Ail,  fe^Ien.  What  ails  you?  what 
is  the  matter  with  you?   Wd^  fe^U 

3^nen  ?  387. 

Alight,  to  get  out,  QU6fteigen  */ 
aud  bem  fBa^tn  fteigen  •/  264 

All,  aU/  8a  Obs.  A.  167.  Obs. 
B.  16a  All  the  day,  ben  gan^en  Za^ 
QB8.  All  at  once,  auf  einmal  9  all  of 
a  sudden,  pl5(li(^/  28a 

2(11/  all  Its  declension,  Obs.  A. 
167.  Obs.  B.  16a  TOLi  every,  aUl 
Za^t,  every  day :  aUt  SRotgen/  every 
morning,  88. 

nil t€t  all,  taken  substantively,  is 
put  in  the  neuter  gander  and  written 
with  a  capital  letter.  He  knows  every 
thing,  et  !ann  TCUed/  Obs.  B.  C.  239. 

Vlletn/  as  a  coi\junction,  has  the 
same  signification  as  abet/  imi  ;  as  an 
adverb  it  signifies  alone.  Obs.  D.  240. 
2(Uein  (adverb),  alone,  240. 

Almost  (nearly),  beina^  or  faft/ 
143. 

Along,  I&ngS.  Along  the  road, 
(Andd  bed  SBeged  or  Idngd  bem  SBkae/ 

390.  Note  a 

Aloud,  laut/  201. 

A LPHABtiT.---See  printed  letters  of 
the  German,  I.  nritten  alphabet. 
Less.  I.  and  II. 

Already,  f^on/ 120. 

HU,  than,  Obs.  B.  6a 

Also,  au^/ 179. 

2ClfO/  then,  thus,  so,  consequently; 
—must  not  be  mistaken  for  au(^/  aUo, 
Obs.  A.  37a 
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Alter  (to  change),  ft(b  oer&nbern  i 
to  alter  a  coat,  cuicn  fftea  umhnUvn, 

399* 

Always,  tmmer/  325. 

Amongst,  untet/  2G9. 

Amuse  one  s  self  in  doinr  some- 
thinfr,  ft4  sum  3€itT>ertTeib  mtt  Qttoat 
bef^Aftieen/  248, 249. 

2(11/  at,  to,  69.  Note  3.  81,  82. 

And,  unb/  39.  And  so  on,  and  so 
forth,  et  cstera,  (&c.),  unb  fo  toeiter 
(abbreviated  U.f.tO.)/  3^ 

2Cnbcr/  other — its  declension,  49, 

oa 

Anecdotes.  The  Law  of  Retalia- 
tion, 429.  The  Scale  of  Justice,  429. 
The  Physician  taken  in,  430.  On  the 
Liability  of  Error,  438. 

Angry,  bbff.  Tu  be  angry  at  some- 
body (about  anything),  b&fe  auf  Se^ 

manben  {thtv  Qitoai)  feipn  %  309. 

2C n  fta  1 1  or  ftatt/  instead  of  (governs 
the  genitive),  398,  Note  3. 

Answer,  antworten/  77f  Note  L 
To  answer  for  a  thing,  ffir  Qttoai 
ftcben*^    I   answer  for  it,   t(^   fte^f 

a^nen  baffit/  418.  • 

Any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed 
in  German,  Rule,  33. 

Anything,  something,  QtXOdit  11. 
Anything  or  something  good,  ttXOdi 
®\xUit  13.  Anything,  something  new, 
tttoai  9lcued/  154.  Is  there  anything 
more  grand  ?  wai  ift  gr&f  er  ?  Is  there 
anything  more  cruel  ?  toai  ift  graufo* 

mcr?  33L 

Apoplexy  (to  be  struck  with),  t)om 
6<i)Iade  gerfi^rt  werben  */  307. 

Appear,  fd)einen  *.  The  appear- 
ance, bad  2Cnfe^en.  She  appears  to 
be  angry,  fte  fc^int  b6fe  (t>erDnef  (id)) 
}u  fepn/  325. 

Apposition.  Appositional  phrases 
are  in  German  always  put  in  the  same 
case  as  the  principal  noun,  0r  A. 
Note  1,  320.  «r  B.  C.  321. 

Approach  (to),  to  draw  near,  {t(^ 
nii^txn,  280. 

Arcade,  bev  ®d)t9ibboden/  391. 

%tm  (ber)/  the  arm,  50. 

Around,  round,  ^tvum,  um^et  i  all 
around,  round  about,  runb  b^tum/ 
runb  um^er/  381. 

Arrive,  anfommen  */  200,  201. 

Article  (definite). — Its  declension 
in  the  singular  masculine  and  neuter, 
5 ;  in  the  plural  for  all  genders,  28 ; 


in  the  feminine  sing,  and  plur.,  281. 
When  substituted  for  bicfet#  jfnCTi 
berientdf/  its  genitive  plural  is  itXtVt 
Obs.  A.  30.  When  substituted  for 
weld^et/  its  genitive  plur.  is  bcrcti/ 
Obs.  B.  31.  Indefinite  article— its  de- 
clension, masculine  and  neuter,  39; 
feminine,  284 ;  never  accompanied  by 
toe(4/  beflf  n#  or  beren/  Obs.  B.  39. 

As,  n>te/  55,  58.  As  far  as,  bit/  88. 
As  much,  as  many,  fo  t>te(  9  as  much 
— as,  as  many — as,  fo  t>ic( — XOXtt  55, 
56.  As  soon  as,  fobalb/  fobalb  aXit  200. 
As  well— as,  fowo^l— aM  or  aU  aud)/ 
Obs.  A.  396,  397.  As,  btt/  XOtilt  Z2X 
As  you  please,  at  your  pleasure,  as 

you  like,  toit  tt  3bnen  ecfaUig  ift/  316. 

As  to,  as  for,  with   respect   to,  tOdi 

anbetreffen  */  xoai  anbclange n.    As  to 

me,  with  respect  to  me,  todi  mt4  ail^ 
betrifft  (anbclanot)/  3ia 

Ashamed  (to  be),  ftd^  f4&mfn/247. 
To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing, ft4  3emanb«  obev  ciner  ®a4e 
f(^&mf  n/  369. 

Ask  (to  demand),  t>frlandfn/  169. 
To  ask  for  politely,  (t^  audbittf  n  *. 
May  I  crave  (beg)  the  favour  of  your 

name  ?  barf  id)  mtr  S^vr n  SRatncti 
au«bttten?  35a 

Aspire  after  something,  na^  C^Wa6 
trad)ten/  349. 

Associate  with  some  one,  mit  3€« 

manbem  umgc^cn  */  32a  382. 

Assure  (to),  t>fr1td)ern/  Obs.  223, 
224. 

Astonish,  erftaumn^  to  be  asto- 
nished (surprised),  frftaunt  fcpn*/ 
386. 

At,  bet/  66.  At  whose  house  t 
with  whom?  bet  Wem?  At  whose 
house  (with  whom)  is  your  brother! 
67.  At  first,  erften«/  374.  At  last, 
enbUd^/  200.  At  present,  now,  \t%tf 
89.  At,  fiber/  249.  27a  At,  urn.  At 
what  o'clock?  um  n>tet>te(  Uf)r?  At 
what  time  ?  um  n>e(d)e  3«it  ?  89.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  um  neuit 
l^r  ^OX^tntf  14a     At  midnight,  URl 

fDlitternac^t/  253. 

Attract,  an  ftd)  ite^n  */  29a 

2Cuf/  upon  (governs  dative  and 
accusative),  69.  Note  1,  81.  Note  1, 
288. 

2Cu</  out  of  (a  preposition  govern- 
inff  the  dative),  102, 

AUf  er/  out  of,  except  (governs  th9 
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dative).     Out   of   or  without    doors, 
aufer  bcm  .^aufe/  Note  1,  300. 

2Cufer()alb/  on  the  outside  of. 
without,  out  of  (governs  the  genitive), 
303. 

Avoid,  meibcn  •/  t>ermetben  •,  To 
avoid  some  one,  3^tnan^n  meiben  *  5 
to  avoid  something, (Stmait>frmeiben  *. 

To  avoid  a  misfortune,  etnem  Unglfidc 
ent^^e^en  •  or  enttinnen  •/  357. 

Awake  (to),  etwac^ri/  aufmad^n. 
To  wake,  weccen/  aufwectf n/  Obs.  B. 

263. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily,  ungefd^tcft/ 
867. 


B. 


Bachblor  (to  be  a),  (ebtg  fe^n  */ 
384. 

Bad,  badly,  fd^led^t/  fibel/  fc^ltmRi/ 
Note  3,  140. 

Bark  (to),  beOen  i  the  barking,  bad 
SeUeti/ 144. 

Bashful,  timid,  M5be/  354. 

SBauer  (ber)/  the  peasant,  ao. 

Be,  fepn  •/  66. 

Beat  (to),  to  strike,  fd^lagcn^j 
beaten,  stricken,  at\djla%tnt  144. 

Because,  totiXf  6ir  147-  Obs.  E. 
333. 

Become  (to),  werbfn  *.    Part  past, 
gnoorben/  203,  Note  l.     To  become 
acquainted  with  somebody,  Semanben 
(cnnen  lerncn.    I  have  become  ac 
quainted  with  him,  id)  ^abe  t^n  (enncn 

gelernt/  322.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  me  ?  »ic  »&re  ed  mir  crgans 
gen?  toat  m&re  aui  mir  geworben? 
419.    To  become,  acitemen/  212. 

Beep,  8«inbfletf4  1«0- 

Been,  gewefen/ 123.  Been,  worben/ 
203.  When  6e  must  be  translated  by 
fe^n  •  or  by  Wf  rbcn  ♦/  185,  et  seqq. 

Before,  t)Or/  222.  Before,  tl^e,  e(c 
aUt  bfOOt/  304.  Before  (adverb),  e^e^ 
beoor/  120.  The  day  before,  bet  ZdQ 
OOr^ec  5  the  preceding  day,  bet  OOt^et? 

ge^enbe  ZaQ,  337. 

Beg  some  one's  pardon,  3<nianben 

urn  SSer^eil^una  bitten  */  386. 

Bboin,  anfangen*/  120;  begun, 
angcfangeit/   162.     Begin   something, 

@tiood  anfangen  *#  332. 
S3  e^  a  gen/  bebaglid)  obcr  bequem 

fcpn  •  (impers.  verb  gov.  dative),  to 
be  at  one's  ease,  375. 


Behave,  to  conduct  one's  self,  fid) 
aufffi^ren/  ft4  be tragen  */  264. 

Behind,  \)ix\UXf  Rules,  69. 

fBtit  at  (signifies,  with,  or  at  the 
house  of),  governs  the  dative,  66.  S3di 
near,  940. 

SStiht,  bribed/  both,  Obs.  53. 

S3ein  (bad)/  the  leg,  50. 

Believe,  glauben/  249. 

Belong,  geb6ren/  211. 

Besides,  auper.  Besides  this,  other- 
wise, aufer  biefem/  Note  l,  390. 

SBctt  (bad)/  the  bed,  253. 

Better  (to  be),  befler  fepn  •/  me^^r 
»ert^  fepn  •/ 163* 

Between,  jwifcben/  Rules,  69.  325. 
IBeja^len  */  to  pay,  Obs.  A.  169. 
JSid/  as  far  as,  88.     IBid/  till,  until ; 
till  noon,  bid  9}^ittag  9  till  to-morrow, 

bid  morgen^  until  that  day,  bid  auf 
biefen  Za^,  152, 153. 

Bite  (to),  beifen  •  5  bitten,  gebifTcn/ 
147. 

Blind  alley  (the),  bie  ©adgafTf/ 
391. 

Blow  (the),  ber  @(^lag.     The  blow 

with  the  fist?  bet  S^(i)lag  mit  ber  gauft 

The  blow  with  a  stick,  bcr  ©d^lag  mit 

bem  ^tode/  217. 

Blow  (to),  blafen*^  to  blow  out, 
audblafen*/  33a  To  blow  up  (to 
burst),  fprengen/  327-  To  blow  out 
some  one's  brains,  Semanbem  eine 
Jtugel  r)or  ben  JCopf  fc^ief  en  */  Seman^ 
bem  eine  ^uget  burcb  bad  @e^irn 
jagen/  374,  375.  393. 

Born  (to  be),  gebiirtig  fepn  *. 
Where  were  you  bom?  too  ffnb  ®ie 
^ebilirti0  ?     I  was  born  in  that  country, 

i&i  bin  tn  biefem  Sanbe  gebftrtig/  381. 

Both,  beibe/  beibed/  Obs.  53. 

Break,  5erbred)en  */  61. 97 ;  broken, 
5erbrod)en/ 185.  285. 

Breakfast  (to),  fru^ftu(!en/  120. 
174.  The  breakfast,  bad  Sl^^t^f^C^/ 
174. 

Bring,  bringen  */  67. 101.  Brought, 
gebrac^t/  135.     To  bring  along  with 

one,  mitbringen  •/  240. 

S3runnen  (ber)/  the  fountain,  the 
well,  85. 

Burn  (to),  brennen  •/  oerbrennem 
61,  Note  3.    Burnt,  loerbrennt  or  ©er* 

brannt.  Note  2,  132.    To  bum  (mean- 
ing to  buradown),abbrennen*9  burnt 


(burnt  down),  abgebrannt/  208. 
But,  aber/  fonbern/  Obs.  2a 


But 
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is  translated  by  nur  when  relating  to 
a  quantity ;  and  by  txft,  when  to  time, 
Obs.  B.  227. 

But,  (aufett/  59.  To  buy  for  cash, 
urn  haxH  ®elb  faufcn/  213. 

Br,  t>on.  I  am  Io?ed  by  him,  id:} 
toerbe  t>on  t^m  gelie bt/ 185, 18a    By 

heart,  au^ipenbtg  i  to  learn  by  heart, 

audwenbtg  lernen/ 180.    By  means  of, 

mittelfl  or  r)etmittelfl/  414.  By  virtue 
of,   Ixaft,  308.     By    all    means,   mtt 

aOer  !0{ad)t  unb  ©ewalt/ 330.   By  the 

year,  or  a  year,  j&^rUd^  9  by  the  day, 
or  a  day,  t&glt^  i  by  the  month,  or  a 
month,  monatlt(i^.  By  no  means,  gav 
ntd^t/  839. 


C. 


Call  (to),  tufen  *  i  called,  geruff H/ 
140.  To  be  called,  ^eifen*.  What 
do  you  call  this  in  German  ?  toit  ^eif  t 

bad  auf  beutf4  ?  311. 
Card  (the),  bte  ^arte  9  the  playing 


Cheap,  loo^lffil.  To  sell  cheap, 
too^lfeil  t>erfaufen/  244. 

Chide,  to  reprove  some  one,  ^fa 
manben  au^ianten  or  audf^elten*/ 

332. 

Qi^xift  (bcr)/  the  ChrisUan,  279. 

Clap  of  thunder,  bet  )Donnerfd)lag/ 
218. 

Clean,  rein.  To  clean,  rcinigen/ 
rein  madden/  214. 

Cold  (to  be),  280,  261.    To  catch 

a  cold,  ben  ®4nu£fen  befommen  *  i 
to  have  a  cold,  ben  ©(i^nupfen  f^ahtn  *, 

290. 

Come,  lommen  */  70.  Come  (p.p.)» 
gefommen/  135.  To  come  back,  to 
return,  jurficffommen  •/  14a  To 
come  out,  ^craudtommen  */  304. 

Comfortable,  bequem.  To  make 
one's  self  comfortable,  (tc^'d   bequem 

mac^n/  375. 

Commission  (the),  ber  Ttuftrao. 
To  execute  a  commission,  etnen  2Cufs 

trog  au6rt4ten/  361. 

Comparison   of  Adjectives,  Notes 
at  cards,  bad  itartenfptel  j  the  pack  oftl,  2,  115,  et  seqq.     Adjectives  which 


cards,  bad  ©ptel  Garten/  392. 

Carrt,  to  take,  tragen*/  67.  97. 
Carried,  getragen/ 135. 

Cash.  To  buy  for  cash,  um  bared 
®Clb   faufcn.     To  sell  for  cash,  um 

bared  ®elb  oerfaufen/  2ia 

Cast  (to),  koerfen  *.  To  cast  an  eye 
upon  some  one  or  something,  etnen 

S3lt(t  (bte  2(ugen)  auf  3(manben  ober 
(Stwad  merfen  ;  220.  To  cast  down 
one's  eyes,  bie  2Cugen  nieberfc^lagen  •/ 

36a 

Catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  er^ 
greifen  •/  338.  To  catch  a  cold,  ben 
@(^nupfcn  befommen  */  290 ;  ftc^  er^^ 
!&tten/  372. 

Cause  (to),  ixrurfadjen/  xuffigen/ 
220. 

Change  (to),  to  truck,  t>ertauf(^n^ 
umtaufc^cn.     To  change  one's  hat,  to 

put  on  another  hat,  einen  anbem  4^ut 

auffc6en.  To  change  one's  linen,  fetne 
SB&fc^e  »ed)fe(n/  26a 

Character,  ber  S^aralter/  plur.  tf 
bte  @(emfit^dart/  354. 

Characteristic  termination.  Why 
is  the  termination  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle called  characteristic  ?  Remark, 
Note  6,  284,  285. 

Charming,  most  lovely,  aUerliebff/ 
234. 


are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  Obs.  C. 
Note  4,  116.  In  the  superlative  ft  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  e  when  the 
pronunciation  requires  it.  Note  1, 115( 
Adjectives  which  have  no  compara- 
tive, Obs.  G.  iia 

Compassion,  pity,  bad  SDItitUiben. 
To  have  compassion  on   some    one, 

iOtttteiben   mix  Semanbem   ^ahtn ; 

369. 

Competency,  the  subsistence,  the 
livelihood,  bad  2(udfommen/ 166. 

Complain  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing, ftd)  fiber  Semanben  ober  (Stwod 
betlagen  or  befc^weren/  27a 

Complaisant,  pleasing,  gef&Utg^ 
315. 

Compliment  (the),  bad  JtompUment 
(plur.  e).  Note  1,  385.  Compliments, 
respects,  bte  (Smpfe^lung.  Present 
my  compliments  to  him  (to  her),  mas 

(^n  2>H  i(m  (i^r)  meine  (Smpfeplung/ 

399. 

Concern  (to)  one's  self  about  some- 
thing,  to   trouble    one's  head  about 

something,  ftd)  um  (StttKid  beffimmem/ 

294. 

Concert  (the),  bad  Concert/  230. 
Conditional  tenses ;  their  fomui- 
tion,  344— 34a 
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Conjunctions  which  do  not  throw 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  phrase,  214. 
Certain  conjunctions  correspond  with 
others  that  generally  follow  tnem,  Obs. 

A.  Notes  I,  2,  996,  397. 

Conjunctive.    See  Subjunctive. 

Consent  to  a  thinff,  in  (Sixoat  WtQu 
gen  or  einwiSigen/  feine  SinnnUigung 
au  (Stxoai  geben  */  S6&. 

Consonants  (simple  and  com- 
pound) which  differ  in  their  pronun- 
ciation from  the  English  consonants, 
2|  et  seqq. 

Construction.  General  remarks 
on  German  construction,  423»  424. 

Content,  satisfied,  aufrieben/ 170. 
To  be  contented  with  something,  fid^ 

mtt  Qtwat  begnfigen/  362. 

Continue,  fortfajrcn*/  fortfe^n/ 
Note  1,  304.  , 

Contraction  of  the  last  letter  of 
the  definite  article  with  certain  pre- 
positions,  Obs.  B.  76.  Contraction 
of  the  prepositions  wcgen/  ^alben/  on 
account  of;  um— WtUf n/  for  the  sake 
of,  with  the  genitive  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, Obs.  296. 

Copy  (to),  abWrciben*/  369. 

Correct  (to),  oetbcffem/  fortigiteni 
105.  Obs.  A.  139.  171. 

Correspond,  IBncfe  Wf^feln/  268, 
269. 

Cost  (to),  tofttn,  22a 

Cough  (to  have  a),  ben  ^UfttXl  ^a« 

ben*/ 291. 

Countryman  (the  farmer),  bet 
Sanbtnann  j  countryman  (the  man  of 
the  same  country),  bet  Sanb^mann. 
What  countryman  are  you  7  tOdi  ffir 

etn  Sanbtmann  ftnb  €$ie?  tooitt  ftnb 
eit  ?  too  jtnb  eiejber  ?  Note  1,  232. 

Courage,  bev  9XUt(/  47. 

Credit  (on),  auf  (Srebit/  auf  fBovQ, 
213. 

Cross-way,  ber  ^reujweg/  391. 

Cry   (to),    to    scream,   to    shriek, 


D. 


f^reien  •/  316. 

Curtain  (the)  rises,  falls,  ber  SSor? 
^ng  ge^t  auf/  f&at/  36& 

Custom,  bte  ®ttO0^n\)t\ti  as  custo- 
mary, wit  gew&^nlid)/  276. 

Cut  (to),  [(^neiben  •/  68,  69.  Past 
part.  gef(^nitten  */  132.    To  cut  off, 


3emanben  in  ben  Singer  ((^neiben 

239.     To    cut    one's    nails,   ft(b  bte 

9l&ge(  abf^neiben  •/  263. 


Sbat  there,  Obs.  A.  69.  69. 

Damage  (to),  bef^&btgen/  234. 

SDarauf/  to  it,  Obs.  A.  77.  Obs.  B. 
170,  Rule,  228. 

2)ar{n  fenn*/  to  be  in  it  or  there, 
79.  Obs.  B.  170.  Rule,  223. 

2)af/  that,  165.  $nr  147.  The 
conjunction  baf  may  be  omitted ;  but 
then  the  verb  immediately  follows  itt 
subject,  Obs.  C.  398. 

Dative.  In  German  the  dative 
precedes  the  accusative  ;  but  whea 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun* 
it  precedes  the  dative,  fv  73,  74. 
Its  apposition,  320.  When  does  the 
dative  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns 
terminate  in  e  ?  Note  2,  81. 

Day,  ber  Stao.  The  days  of  the 
week  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender, 
Obs.  153. 

)DaiU/  to  it,  relates  sometimes  to 
an  infinitive,  Obs.  143. 

Deceive,   betrfigen  *    (betriegen)/ 

249. 

Declension  of  the  definite  article 
sing,  masculine  and  neuter,  6;  plur. 
for  all  gfenders,  28;  feminine  sing, 
and  plur.  281.  When  it  is  used  in- 
stead of  either  the  demonstrative,  de- 
terminative, or  relative  pronouns,  SO. 
Obs.  B.  C.  209.  Declension  of  the  in- 
definite article,  masculine  and  neuter 
singular,  Obs.  A.  39 ;  feminine,  284. 
When  used  as  an  indefinite  ac^ectivey 
it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives, 
Obs.  A.  65.  Declension  of  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives,  27;  femin., 
281 ;  of  the  names  of  countries,  towns, 
and  villages.  Rule,  169 ;  of  the  names 
of  persons,  Obs.  A.  B.  311,  312.  De- 
clension of  the  acQective  preceded  by 
the  definite  article  masculine  and  neu- 
ter sing.,  7  ;  plur.  for  all  genders,  28 ; 
feminine  sing,  and  plur.,  282;  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  pronoun  in  the 
singular,  or  by  the  indefinite  article, 
7.  §9.  282.  284 ;  by  a  possessive  pro- 
noun in  the  plural,  28:  without  an 
article,  35.  283.  RecapUulatkm  of  the 
rules  relative  to  the  declension  of  ad- 


abfd)neiben/  201.    To  cut  one's  finger,  jectives,  40,  41.  283—285.    General 


remark  on  the  declension  of  adijectives, 
ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal  ad- 
jectives, 284,  286.  Declension  of  com.- 
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farative  and  superlative  adjectives, 
15.  Declension  of  personal  pronouns, 
74.  Declension  of  possessive  pro> 
nouns,  masc.  and  neut  sing.  7*  14.20: 
plur.  for  all  genders,  33 ;  feminine, 
282.  Declension  of  demonstrative 
pronouns,  masc.  and  neuter  sin^.  22 ; 
plur.  for  all  genders,  31 ;  feminine, 
284.  Declension  of  determinative  pro- 
nouns, masc.  and  neut.  singular,  24, 
25;  plur.  for  all  genders,  30;  feminine, 
209.  303.  Declension  of  interrogative 
pronouns:  ml&jtl^  which,  7;  n>et? 
who  ?  toad  ?  what  ?  77.  Declension  of 
relative  pronouns,  Wtld^itt  that  or 
which,  24.  31.  Declension  of  indefi- 
nite pronouns,  See  aU/  tXXli^ttJOttf 

fd)iebene/  3emanb/9liemanD/&c. 

Deduct,  nad)laJTcn  •/  339. 

iOtxn,  thy.  Note  2,  86.  Use  of 
iDein  instead  of  )Deiner/  Note  If  74. 

Delay  (the),  bet  ^(uff^ub.  He 
does  it  without  delay,  tX  t^Ut  Cd  O^ne 
2luffd)Ub/  388. 

Demand  (to),  to  ask,  mlandfll/ 
169. 

^enem  to  whom,  20a 

Depart,  to  set  out,  abtliferi/  113. 

Depend  upon  something,  fid)  auf 

@tload  Derlaffen  */  362.  To  depend  on 

or  upon,  abbangen  •— oon  or  anfom^ 

men  *  —  auf.  That  depends  upon 
circumstances,  bad  |)&nQt  001)  ben  Um? 

fl&nben  ah,  385. 

jDeren^  beret/  Obs.  A.  30.  Obs.  B. 
31.  Obs.  35.  Obs.  B.  C.  209. 

jDerjenide/  biejy^ide/  hai\tni%t^ 
Plur.  btejenigeni  m^y  be  substituted 
by  the  definite  article,  Obs.  B.  24. 
Obs.  A.  30. 

jDerfelbe/  btefelbe/  bai\tlU,  bet 
n&mlic^e  >  Plur.  blefelbcn/  btc  n&m(is 

C^en/  the  same,  Obs.  C.  25.  Note  1, 30. 

Desert  (to),  entlaufen  •/  baoon  lau^ 

fen*/  entfliel^erv*.     He  deserted  the 

battle,  er  ifl  aud  In  ®(^la(i)t  entflo^en/ 
338. 

^Deffen/  bedfelbem  berem  berfelben/ 
toildjin,  welded/  welc^e/  some  of  it, 
any  of  it,  of  it,  some  of  them,  any  of 
them,  of  them,  Obs.  Note  2.35  289. 

Dessert  (the),  bet  9lac^tifd)/  356. 

Dialog UB  between  a  Master  and 
his  Pupils,  414,  415,  416;  between  a 
Father  and  Motlier  on  the  happiness 
of  their  Children,  432 ;  between  two 
Sisters,  437* 

VOL.    I. 


Die,  to  lose  life,  jlerben  •/  27a    To 
die  of  a  disease,  an  etner  ^rant^ett 

fterben  *.     She  died  of  the  small  pox, 

jte  ifl  an  ben  Slattern  geflorben/  307. 

X)  ten  en/  to  serve,  233. 
Wiener  (ber)/  the  valet,  Note  2, 

loa 

Dtefer/  biefe/  biefe«/  this,  Obs.  22. 

The  definite  article  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  this  pronoun,  Obs.  C.  31. 
The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun biefer  (ba<)  may  in  the  singular 
relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender 
or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole  pro* 
position.  Is  that  the  lady  whom  you 
spoke  of  to  me  ?  ifl  bag  bte  ^amtf 

t>on  ber@te  mit  mix  gefprodien^aben? 

Obs.  A.  330. 

)Diegfe it  (preposition),  bte^fettd 
(adverb),  Obs.  A.  B  161. 

Differently,  otherwise,  anbecd/ 
363. 

Diminutives  terminating  in  d>en 
and  lein  are  neuter,  and  those  termi- 
nating in  ling  are  masculine.  Way  of 
forming  diminutives  from  German 
substantives,  Rule  2,  176. 

Dine,  to  eat  dinner,  ju  !0{ittage 
ejfen  •/  fpeifen.  The  dinner,  hai  ^iU 
tagSefTen/  174. 

DiPUTUONGS  (figurative  table  of), 
2.  In  the  diphthong  au,  d  is  softened, 
Note  4,  28. 

Directly,  immediately,  foaletd)/ 
214 

Disgusted  (to  be)  with  a  thing, 
einen  @tel  an  etner  @ad)e  (aben*/ 
einer  &adjt  {kberbrAftg  fepn  •/  418. 

Displeasure,  the  spite,  bet  Ser« 
bruf/  326. 

Dispute   (to),    to    contend    about 

something,  fiber  dtwai  fhetten  */  332. 

Divert  one's  self  in  doing  some- 
thing, fid)  bte  3«it  mit  Sttoad  oertrei^ 
ben*/ 314. 

Do  (to),  t^un  (morally),  Note  4, 61. 
Done,  get^an/  131.  To  do  (meaning 
to  be,  to  find  one's  selQ,  ffd)  beftnben*. 

How  do  you  do?  SBte  beflnben  @ie 
ftd)?  271.  To  have  done,  fertig  fepn*/ 
379.  Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxili- 
aries are  never  expressed  in  German, 
Obs.   90.     To    do  without    a    thing, 

eine  (or  einer)  @ad)e  entbe^ren/  ft% 
be()elfen  *  o^ne  @tu>a<.  Can  you  do 
without  bread  ?  t6nnen  @te  ft^  o^ne 
SBrob  be^elfen  ?  f 6nnen  ®ie  ba6  S3rob 
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{M  Srobed)  entbe^ren?  I  can  do 
without  it,  icb  tann  ed  txitU\)xtn,  Note 
3,  357-    Do  as  if  you  were  at  home, 

ten/  375. 

Doubt  (to)  anything,  an  (5tl9ad 
iweifclti/  274. 

Drag  (to),  fd^teppen/  220. 

Draw  (to),  jieben  •/  220.    To  draw, 

Sei(i^nen  ^  the  drawing,  tie  ^^icbnung  i 

the  drawer,  bft  ^idjMt  9  to  draw  from 
nature,  from  life,  m^  bet  9Utur/  nad) 
bcm  Seben  itxdjmn,  si67. 

Drbss  (to),  antleiben.  To  dreia,  to 
put  on  clothes,  an^teben*.  To  undress, 
autfleiben.  To  undress,  to  put  off 
clothes,  audxie^n  */  Obs.  A.  263.  To 
dress  (to  fit,  to  sit  well),  tUiben/ 
pbtn  ;  Obs.  B.  234. 

Drink  (to),  trinfen*/  67.  246. 
Drunk,  getrunfen/ 135.  To  drink  to 
some  one,  Semanbem  guttinfen*/  to 
drink  to  some  ope's  health,  ^emanbed 

®cfunbbeit  or  auf  3emanb«  ®cfunb$ 
^ittrinfen*/322. 

Drown  (to),  ettr&nlen)  to  be 
drowned,  ettrinfen  •/  erfaufen  •/  374 

Dry  (to),  troctnem  141. 


address,  )DU/  ^DetHi  ®ie/  3bO  Note 
1,85. 

jDur(b/  through  (governs  the  accu- 
sative), 391. 

)Dfttfen*/  to  dare,  Cv  244,  245. 
The  particle  JU  does  not  precede  the 
infinitive  joined  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B. 
121.  In  the  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when 

? receded  by  another  infinitive,  Oba. 
36. 

During  (for),  to&brenb/  148.  Du- 
ring the  summer,  W&brenb  M  ^om^ 
mtv^f  149. 

Duty,  ®<ftulbi0!cit/  ^flid)t.  To  do 
one's  duty,  feine  @d)ulbi9feit  tbun^ 
to  fulfil  one's  duty,  feine  ^fltcbt  tXf 
f(iUeni  361,  362,  Note  2. 

Dye  (to),  to  colour,  fdrben.  To 
get  dyed,  got  dyed,  fdrben  lajfen  •. 
The  dyer,  ber  g&rbet/  168. 


E. 


Each  or  each  one,  \thtXt  jebe^  je* 
bed  J  ein  jebeo  eine  jebe,  cin  jebe«  (3e« 
bermann)/  Obs.  B.  248,  249.    Each 


man,  jeber  ^O^enfcb  i  each  child*  ftM 
ilinb/  230.  Each  other,  einanbCT/ 
Note  1,  322. 

Early,  frfib/ 120. 

Ease.  "To  be  at  one's  ease,  bc^ 
gen/  beboglicb  fe)^n  */  375. 

Eat,  effen^i  eaten,  aegeffen.  To 
eat  supper  (to  sup),  gu  AbeilO  ffjcn  */ 

2(benbbtob  effen  •/ 174. 

@ben  fo  mel/  quite  or  just  as 
much,  66. 

Qxni  indefinite  article — ^its  declen- 
sion, 39.  284.  (Sin/  when  used  as  an 
indefinite  adjective,  is  declined  like 
other  adjectives,  Obs.  A.  56. 

(SiniQt,  etUd^e/ a  few— its  declen- 
sion, 49. 

Either— or,  enttDebcc— ober#  Obs. 
A.  396,  397. 

Elision  of  the  letter  e  in  ac[jec- 
tives,  Obs.  C.  41 ;  in  possessive  pro- 
nouns, Obs.  44 ;  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative,  Obs.  A.  96;  in  the  past 
participle,  123. 

Else  (otherwise),  fon{t  S63w 

Embark,  to  go  on  board,  ft(|}  ein- 
fd^iffen/  362. 

(£n  and  em  are  used  to  form  ad- 


)DU/  thou.    Use  of  the  pronouns  ef  jectives,  and  denote  the  matter  of  any- 


thing, 9. 

Enable — to,  in  ben  Gtanb  fe^en— 
im  to  be  able— to,  im  Gtanbe  fepn  * 
— ju^390. 

Endeavour  (to),  ft(b  bemii^n/  ft^) 
befheben/  tvaijUn,  349. 

Energetic,  traftooU,  energtfcb/  416. 

Enjoy,  geniefen  •/  399.     To  enjo^ 

something,  ft(b  ium  3^it9ertreib  mit 
C^mad  befcbafngen/  24a 

Enough,  genug,  46. 

Sntgegen/  towards  (to  meet), 
(governs  the  dative),  414 

Entrust,  t>ettrauen/  236. 

@nt»eber— ober/  either— or,  Obs. 
A.  396,  397. 

Q  t,  he,  it,  9.  (tCt  he,  18.  (S(  is 
the  characteristic  termination  of  the 
masculine  gender.  Joined  to  the  name 
of  a  town  or  country  it  forms  a  sub- 
stantive denoting  the  man  bom  in 
such  a  town  or  country,  Note  2.  Obs. 
A.  233. 

G^rinnern  (ft(b)/  to  remember,  to 
recollect  Case  which  this  verb  go- 
verns, Obs.  D.  257. 

dx  ft/  but,  only,  Obs.  B.  227. 

Q^t  it,  9.     @^/  it,  may  in  German 
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relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender 
or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to 
whole  phrases,  Obs.  131. 

Escape  (to),  to  make  one's  escape, 
to  run  away,  to  flee,  tie  ^Uxdjt  ne^mcn* 
or  crgrcifen  •/  338.  To  escape,  ent* 
ge^en*^  the  escape,  bie  g(ud)t.  To 
avoid  death  he  ran  away,  um  bcm 
STobe  iu  entgeben/  na^m  cr  bit  glud^t/ 

367. 

£sTEEM  (to),  to  think  much  of 
some  one,  ^emanben  fd^&^n/  auf  3e« 
manben  mel  fatten  */  368. 

£t  CJETERA,  &C.,  and  so  on,  and 
so  forth,  unb  fo  toeiter  (abbreviated 
U.f.n).)/  383. 

Europe,  Quxopai  European,  euro« 
p&ifd)/  313. 

Even,  foflat/  379. 

EvEMiNQ  (this),  btffen  2(benb/^ute 
Kbenb.  In  the  evening,  beg  Ttbcnbd/ 
am  2(benb/  86. 

Event.  At  all  events,  auf  jeben 
Sail/  415. 

Ever,  ]€/  jemal^/  123. 

Every  one,  every  body,  3<bcrmann/ 
Obs.  A.  239.  Every  thing,  UlUi,  239. 
Every  where,  throughout,  ikberall/ 
372. 

Exchange  (to)  a  piece  of  money, 
ein  BtM  ®elb  meAfeIn/  268. 

Exclaim,  au6rufcn  */  398. 

Execute  a  commission,  einen  2(uf^ 
trag  audnd)ten/  ooUjte^en  *t  beforgen/ 
361. 

Expense,  cost,  btc  Unfoflen  (is 
never  used  in  the  singular).  At  other 
people's  expense  (or  charge),  auf 
Anberet  Uncoften.  Tha^  man  lives  at 
every  body's   expense,   bicfet  SStantt 

lebt  auf  Sebermanng  Un!o|len/  386. 

Experience  (to),  erfa^ren  •  5  ex- 
perience (meaning  to  endure),  erbuU 
OCIl)  experience    (meaning  to    feel), 

empfinben  */  326,  327. 

Expect,  emnirten/  Note  1,  147, 
148.     To  expect,  to  hope,  f^offetl/  267. 

To  expect,  oermutf^en/  276. 

Express  one's  self,  |t(^  audbtfictcn/ 
382. 

Expressions  to  be  considered  as 
separable  verbs,  and  which  are  con- 
jugated as  such.  Note  2.  Obs.  A. 
237.  Expressions  about  to  be,  fepn  *. 
Is    the     living    good,    dear,    &c.   in 

Paris  ?  3ft  eg  gut/  t^cuer/  u.f.w.  Icben 
in  9)art«  ?  191,  192.    There  is,  ba  ift  i 


there  are,  ba  ftnb/  304.  That  cannot 
be  comprehended,  bad  tfl  unbearetflt(^/ 
308.  To  be  at  one's  ease,  be^ageit/ 
btf^a^lxd^  ober  bequem  fepn  *.  To  be 
uncomfortable,  unbe^aglic^/  unbequem 

fepn*/  376.  What  countrywoman  is 
she?  wobn  ift  fte?  too  ift  fie  ^et?  She 
is  from  France,  fte  ift  auS(oon)  gran!- 

Vii&l,  309.     I  am  sorry  for  it,  eg  t^Ut 

mtr  (eib/  eg  ifl  mtt  ni^t  (ieb/  309. 

Expressions  about  what  0* clock  is  itt 
89.  92  ^  about  asking  one's  way,  391 ; 
about  friends  leaving  each  other.  Note 
2,  387.  Obs.  D.  399 ;  about :  How  long 

is  it  since?  xoxt  lange  ift  tt  f(^on/  ba^ 

227,  228.  Expressions  such  as :  when 
you  come  to  Uam,  he  is  to  write,  to  go ; 
I  am  to  have  it, — how  must  they  be 
translated  into  German  ?  Obs.  D.  408. 
See  also  Idioms. 
Extinguish,  audl6fd^en/ 113. 


F. 


Fail,  ermangeln.  Not  to  fail,au<« 
vid^ten/  nic^t  ermangeln.  I  shall  not 
fail,  ic^  merbe  ed  au6nd)ten/  i^  xonbt 
nt(^t  ermangeln/  399,  400. 

Fall  (to),  fallen  •.  To  let  fall,  to 
drop,  fallen  laffen*/  240.  The  day 
falls,  ber  Za%  neigt  ftd)/  36a  The 
price  of  the  merchandise  falls,  bte 
teaare  fc^ldgt  ah,  339.  The  curtain 
falls,  ber  S3or^ang  f&Ut.  The  stocks 
have  fallen,  ber  SBe(i^feUour6  ifl  %ts 
fallen/  36a 

Far,  n?ett.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Berlin  ?  wxz  weit  tfl  ed  oon  ^ter  na^ 
IBerlin?  243.  As  far  as  my  brother's, 
bid  ju  meinem  S3ruber  ^  as  far  as  Paris, 
bi^  ^axiii  as  far  as  Italy,  big  nac^ 
Stalten/  168.     Far  off,  from  afar,  oon 

meitent/  oon  feme/  308. 

Farewell  (adieu)!  leben@ten>ol;li 

3d)  empfe^le  mid^  3^nen !    Obs.  D. 

399. 

Fault  (the  error,  the  defect),  ber 
gebler/  224.  317.  The  fault,  bte 
e^Ulb.     It  is  not  my  fault,  i(^  bin 

nidbt  ®d)ulb  baran/  eg  ifl  nic^t  meine 
ec^ulb/  38(L 

Favour  (the),  ber  ©efoUen/  92. 

Fear  (to)  some  one,  3emanben 
^rd)ten.     To  be  afraid  of  some  one, 

fid^  t>or  Semanbem  ffircbten/  248. 
Fearful,  timid,  furqtfam/  364. 
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Feb  (the),  wages,  salary,  ber  Scf^It/ 

171. 

Feel  (to),  (experience)  empfinben*. 

To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head,  am  iCopff 

leiben  •,  327. 
Fellow.      Our     fellow-creatures, 

unfercd  ©letd^n/  321. 

Fetch,  to  go  for,  bolen/  85.  To 
go  or  come  to  fetch,  abooUn/  346. 

Fever,  bat  ^tf ber  j  tne  intermitting 
fiever,  bad  9Be$fel|!eber.  He  has  an 
affue,  er  ^at  bad  gieber  befommen. 

His  fever  has   returned,   er  ()at  bad 

gteber  wieber  befommen^  307. 

Few  (a),  eintae/  etlic^/  49. 

Find,  ftnben*/ 101 ;  found,  gefun* 
Un,  127.  To  find  one's  self,  ft(^  be^ 
pnben  •/  271. 

Finish  (to),  enbtgett/  120. 

Fire  (to)  a  gun,  etnen  SUntenfd)uf 
tbun*.  etne  glmte  lod[(%iefen*  or  ab* 
f^ief  en*.  To  fire  a  pistol,  einen  ^iftc^ 
Ienf(^uf  t^un*/eine  ^iflole  lodlajTen 

or  lodfd^ief  en  *.     To  fire  at  some  one, 

auf  3emanben  (na&i  3cmanbem)  fd)ie« 
fen/  218. 

Firstly  (at  first),  erftend  i  secondly, 
imeitend/  &c.  374. 

Fit  (to),  to  suit,  tteiben/   paffen/ 

212. 
Flatter,  SAmti&ftln,  248. 
Flee  (to)  flie^en*/ 338. 
Fluently,  gelduftdi  313. 
Follow,  folgen/  nad)0eljen*/  330. 

To  follow  advice  (counsel),  einem 
Statue  folgen/  or  etnen  diat^  befolgen/ 
387. 

Food  (the),  bie  ©peife  j  milk-food, 
^Ud)fpetfe/  293. 

Foot  (the),  ber  guf,  ber  @d)U^  (a 
measure),  229. 

For,  um.  For  it,  baruni/  170.   For, 

f{ir/  236.  274.    For  all  that,  bejTen  un« 

Q€ad)Utt  276.     For  your  sake,  3^ret:: 

wegen/  um  S^retwiUen/  S^ret^alben^ 

Obs.  295.  Fur  fear  of,  aud  gurc^t— 
JU,  372. 

Forbid  (to),  t>erbieten  •/  36a 

Forest,  the  wood,  ber  SGSalb/  7a 

Forget,  forgotien,  ©ergeffen*/  211. 

Foreign,  fremb/  294 

Formerly,  ebebeni/  ebemalg/  e^es 
beffen,  eormatd/  127. 

gortfobren*/  fortfe^en/  to  con- 
tinue, Note  1,  304. 

French,  franjbfifd)/  Note  5, 101. 

Frequent  (to)  a  place,  einen  Drt 


befud^en.  To  frequent  societies,  &em 
fellfcbaften  befu^en^  326. 

Friendly,  kindly,  freunblid)/  325. 

Frighten,  erf^recfen  i  to  be  fright- 
ened, erfd)re(ten  •.  At  what  arc  you 
frightened  T  morftber  erfc^recfen  &it  ? 

385. 

From,  t>on/  aud.  From  Venice,  I90n 
(aud)  JBenebtg.  1  am  from  Dresden* 
id)  btn  aud  )Dredben.  He  is  from  Ber- 
lin, er  ifl  ein  S3erUner/  Obs.  A.  232. 
From  there,  thence  (from  it),  oon  bO/ 
148.  From  afar  (far  off)*  OOn  tt>ettem/ 
oon  feme/  308.     From  or  since,  oon — 

an  $  from  my  childhood,  oon  mctner 
^inb^eit  an,  Obs.  C.  339. 

Fruit,  bie  gruc^t/  bad  £)bft#  Note 
2,356. 

Full,  ooU.  A  full  glass  of  wine, 
ein  ®\ai  ooU  fSkia,  ein  ooOed  &lat 
SBein.  A  book  full  of  errors,  ein  Su4 
ooUer  ge^leo  317. 

g  ft  r,  for  (governs  the  accusative), 
274. 

gfir  jl  (ber)/  the  prince,  279. 

Future,  its  formation.  Note  1, 
298.  First  or  simple  future,  Note  1, 
29&  Compound  or  past  future;  its 
formation,  302.  Future  of  the  sub- 
junctive ;  its  formation ;  when  it  must 
be  used,  357.  The  future  followed  by 
in  with  the  dative,  376.  The  present 
is  frequently  employed  for  the  future 
tense,  406. 


O. 


Game  (a)  at  chess,  eine  ^artie 
®(^acb  9  A  game  at  billiards,  eine  ^ar- 
tie  S3iUarb  i  the  game  of  chess,  bad 
@d)ac^fpie(/  392. 

QfJan)/ whole,  entire,  is  used  with 
the  article,  but  all/  all,  not.  Obs. 
B.  C.  239. 

Gate  (of  the   town    or  city),  bad 

®tabtt^or/  bad  STbor  ber  &ta\>t,  303. 

Gather  fruit.  jDbjl  bre^en  •/  356. 
©ebdc^tnif   (bad)/   the  memory , 
104. 
®  e  9  e  U/  towards  (gov,  the  accuf), 

264.  ©egen  meine  ®emof^n^eit/  against 

my  custom,  275.  337. 

@t  QindhiVf  opposite  (governs 
the  dative).  414. 

®et)eimni$    (bad)/   the   secret, 
Note  1,  236. 
Gender  of  compound  words,  Not« 
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2,  100.  All  infiniti?e8  taken  sub- 
stantively are  of  the  neuter  gender. 
Obs.  C.  256. 

Genitive.  When  does  the  geni- 
tive of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns 
terminate  in  6/  and  when  in  Cd? 
Note  2,  81.  The  genitive  is  used  in 
reply  to  the  questions  wann  ?  tote  oft  ? 
Obs.  B.  180.  Apposition  of  the  geni- 
tive, 320. 

Gentleman,  the  lord,  b<t    ^ttt/ 

171. 

C5  e  n  u  0/  enough.    Obs.  B.  46. 

Genuine,  toa^tl^aft,  368. 

®ern/  willingly,  179. 

&e\&lh^t  (ba^)/  the  affair,  piece  of 
business.  @f  fc^&fte  mad^CH/  to  trans- 
act business,  293. 

®  e  f  d)  e  n  1  (bag)/  the  present,  Note 
1,  161. 

Get,  lafTen  *,  Obs.  B.  121.  To  get 
(got),  or  to  have  (had)  mended,  aui^ 
beffcrn  laffcn*j  to  get  (got)  made, 
moc^cn  laffen  •/  Obs.  136,  137.  To  get 
(got)  dyed,  fdrben  laffen  •/  168.    To 

get  up  (to  rise),  auffteljen  •/  263.     To 


get  shaved,  ft(^  raftrett  laffen  */  263. 

To  get  rid  of  something,  (StUHtt  lot 
ttjerben  */  267.  To  get  into  a  scrape, 
fid)  ^dnbel  juAie^en  *.  To  get  out  of 
a  scrape,  f[($  ^eraug  ^elfen  */  |t(^  au6 
ber  ®d)ltn0e  jie^en  */  fid)  Don  @(wag 
leg  mad)en :  1  got  out  of  the  scrape, 
id)  ^abe  miv  beraug  ge^olfen/  id)  bin 
gut  baoon  getommen/  326.  To  get 
paid,  fid)  beja^len  laffen  ^j    to  get 

one's  self  invited  to  dinner,  fic^  jum 

5Witta0«effen   einlaben  laffen*/  376. 

To  get  one's  bread,  fetn    SBrob  t>er$ 

bienen  or  erwerben*.  To  get  one' 
livelihood  by,  fid)  em&^ren  mit.  To 
get  (to  earn),  ©erbienen.  To  get  (to 
gain),  gewinnen  •/  272.  To  get  (mean- 
ing to  procure),  ©erfd)affen/  276.  Get 
married  (to  enter  into  matrimony), 
fid)  Dei'^etrat^en/  ffd)  oere^lidKn  or 
Derm&^len/  384. 

Guide  (to),  to  conduct,  to  take, 
ffi^ren/  Note  2,  112. 

Give,  geben  •/  74.  97.  Given,  gege? 
ben/  136.  To  give  back  again  (to 
restore),  wiebergeben  •/  162.     To  give 

away,  weggeben  •/  201. 

Glad  (to  be),  lieb  fei^n*.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  eg  tfl  mil  lieb/  278. 

®  I  a  U  b  e  n/  to  believe.  Case  which 
this  verb  governs,  249. 


Go,  Qtf)tn  */  66.  Gone,  gegangen/ 
136.   Gone  thither,  ^ingegangen/  Obs. 

B.  127.  To  go  away,  m^^Z^tn*, 
200.  To  go  for,  (olen  5  to  scud  for, 
^olcn  lajlen*/  85.  loa  Togo  out, 
augge^en*/  89.  To  go  out,  (inaud 
geben  */  304.  To  go  to  bed,  ju  S3ette 
geben  •/  fdjlaftn  ge^en  •/  jid)  legen/ 

253.  To  go,  or  come  to  fetch,  ab^O^ 
len/  346.  To  go  on  board,  to  embark, 
fid)  einf(^iffen/  362.  To  go  about  (to 
manage)  a  thing,  eg  anfangen  */  367. 

Good,  gut  5  the  good,  bet/  bag 
auUt  7-  fern,  bte  gute/  282.  The  good 
(plur.)  bie  guten/  28.  282.  My  good, 
mein  gutrt/  metn  gutcg/  7.  Obs.  B. 
282.  My  good  (plur.)  metne  ^utcn/  28. 
Obs.  B.  282.  A  good,  etn  gutct/ 
guteg/  39.    A  good  (fem.)  etne  gute/ 

284  Good,  gutet/  guteg/  35.  Good, 
gute  (fem.),  283.  Good  (gentle,  pretty), 
artig/  Note  6,  II7.  To  be  good  for 
something,  ^u  Qtwat  taugen.  It  is 
good  for  nothing,  eg  taugt  JU  ^\d)Hf 
224,225. 

Goodness  !  (an  exclamation),  mein 
®Ctt !  385. 

Gratitude  (the),  the  acknow- 
ledgment, bie  jDantbarfett/  Note  1, 
415. 

05  r  a  f  (ber)/  the  count,  279. 

®tofd)tn  (ber)/  the  grosh,  139. 

Grow,  to  wax,  wac^fen  *.  To  grow 
rapidly  (fast),  f(^neU  wad^fen*i    to 


t  grows  dark,  it  grows  towards 

or   night  comes  on,  eg  Wttb 

grows  late,  eg  wtrb  fp&t/ 


it 


grow  up,  to  grow  tall,  (eranwa^fen 
372.    I 

night, 
^ad)ti 

36a 

Guest  (the),  ber  ®aft.     Will  you 

be  my  guest  ?  woUen  @ie  mein  ®afl 
fe)on  ?  4ia 
®  u  I  b  e  n  (ber)/  the  florin,  49. 


H. 


«&aben*/  to  have.  Q^^aht,  had, 
126. 

Habit  (to  have  the),  bie  ®itO0t^n* 
\)t\t  (aben  */  382. 

Aalh,  half,  89.  Obs.  C.  229. 

«Dalben/  on  account  of;  metnct» 

f)alben/  on  account  of  me,  295. 

Halp,  (alb/  89.  Obs.  C.  229. 

«|>  a  n  b  e  I  (ber)/  the  commerce  ;  bet 
l^nbel/  the  quarrel,  994. 
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Hano,  ^dngen^  to  be  hanging. 
Hansen  *,  272,  273. 

Happen,  0ef(^el^cn*/Wiberfat)rfn*4 
to  happen,  to  meet  with,  begegoeil/ 
224.  To  happen,  fid)  tm%ntn,  ftc^ 
autrafif n  •/  oorfattcn  •/  gcfc^^n  •#  be* 
geaneti/  3ia 

Hardly,  faixm,  14a 

Harm,  f8b\Ui  221. 

Hasten,  eilen.    To  hasten  up,  ^t» 

beteilen/  331,  332. 

Have  (to),  ^aben*.  Had,  ge^bt/ 
126L    To  have  wherewithal   to  live, 

fcin  2(u<Iommen  ^aben  */ 166. 

Hear,    f)6ren/   105.    To    hear    of 

some  one,  oon  ^cntanbem  ^6ten/  223. 

«&cifcn*/  to  bid.  The  particle 
l\X  does  not  precede  the  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B.  121.  In 
the  past  participle  this  verb  retains 
the  form  of  the  infinitive,  when  pre- 
ceded by  another  infinitive,  Oba.  136. 
«f>€{fen  */  to  be  called,  311. 

Help,  ^elfen  */  315.  1  cannot  help 
it,  i6i  lann  eg  nid^t  &nbern  i  who  can 
help  it  ?  tott  lann  baffiv  ?  38a 

«P  e  m  b  (bad)/  the  shirt,  50. 

Henceforth,  in  ^ufunft/  387. 

^it,  ^in.  Obs.  A.  69.  These 
particles  having  no  corresponding 
words  in  English,  roust  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  each  other.    Obs. 

A.  161. 

ptxabf  tieruntet/  ^inab,  binunter 
fteigen*/  Qc^cn*/  rciten*/  fa^ren*/  &c. 

to  come,  go,  ride,  drive  down,  &c., 
263,  264. 
.&  c  t  r  (bee)/  the  gentleman,  the  lord, 

171. 

«&  e  V  $  (bad)/  the  heart,  50. 

Hesitate,  fid)  beftnnen  *.  He  hesi- 
tated  no  longer,  er  befann  ftd)  ni(^t 
lange/  419. 

Hide  (to),  to  conceal,  Derbergen  */ 
t>ertle(fen/  368. 

«^  i  e  r/  here ;  ba/  there.  From  f)ier 
and  ba  compound  adverbs  are  formed 
by  means  of  certain  prepositions,  Obs. 

B.  170. 

t|)in  or  ba^itl/  thither,  Obs.  A.  69. 

Hinder  (to),  to  prevent,  Oet^ilV; 
hnn,  240. 

«|>tneingeben*/  to  go  into,  Obs.  C. 
70.  «f>inau«0C9cn  •/  to  go  out ;  ^erauS^ 

fommen  •/  to  come  out,  304. 

Winter/  behind  (governs  the  dat. 
and  accus.),  Rules,  69. 


Hire,  to  rent,  mietl^n.  To  hire  a 
room,  etn  ^inuner  mieti^n/  207. 

His,  fein  $  bet/  bad  ftinige/  20 ; 
fetne/  33. 

Hold,  ^tteit)  held  (p.  p.)  Qtf^U 
ten/  lib.     To  hold  one's  tongue,   to 
stop  speaking,  be  silent,  f (||lt)et9eil  * 
393. 

<!>  0 1  e  n/  to  fetoh,  to  go  Ibr.  «^oUn 
la|Kn  */  to  send  for,  85. 

Hour  (the),  bte  @tUllbe/  Note  1, 
89.  An  hour,  eine  @tunbe/  Note  4, 
149.  The  hour,  bie  ©tunbC/  Obs.  A. 
227.    Two  hours  ago,  oor  \XOti  CStun^ 

ben  9  half  an  hour  ago,  t>or  finer  ^(ben 
®tunbc/  22a 

How?  me?  140.  How  deep f  wU 
tief?  234.  How  far!  »ie  toeit?  243L 
How  large  ?  of  what  size  ?  wit  9rof  ? 
234.  How  long?  n>te  lange?  Note 
3,  14a  158.     How  long  is  it  since  ? 

wit  tonge  if  ed  fdyon/  baf  ?  227, 22& 

How  much  ?  how  many  ?  loteoiel  ?  4a. 
How  old  are  yon  ?  wie  att  ^nb  &i  ? 
143b  How,  before  an  exclamation,  is 
translated  by  Witt  Wiwitli  XOtWi,  Ex. 
How  good  you  are!  nrie  fittt  ftnb  &it  I 
How  man^r  obligations  I  am  under  to 
you!  u>ieote(  icp  3(^nen  ni^t  iu  Der* 
banten  ^abei  How  much  kindness 
you  have  for  me  I  WtH^  ®fite  @ie  f&r 
mt4  ^ben  I  Obs.  D.  331. 
.  However,  inbeflen/  bo^/  jeboA/ 
27a      However,    nevertheless,    bO(9# 

354.  However— stiU,  fo—fO/ 396,  397. 

Hurt,  me^  t()un  *•  To  hurt  some 
one,  3emanbem  (Stwat  ju  Seibe  tbun*/ 
3emanbem  ein  Seib  t^un  */  Semanbem 
S36(ed  tt)un  *  or  juffigen/  220, 221.  To 
hurt  some  one's  feelings,  3enianben 
fcdnfen/  32a 

Husband    (the),   bet    ^Qlann/   bet 

(S^emann/  418. 

Hyphen.  When  a  German  hyphen 
(s)  must  be  used  in  compound  words. 
Note  3,  244. 


I. 


Idioms,  411—414.  419, 420.  Idioms 
depending  on  the  use  or  omission  oE 
an  article,  412;  on  the  use  of  a  pro- 
noun, 412 ;  on  the  use  of  a  verb,  413 ; 
on  the  use  of  a  preposition,  41  a 
Idiomatic  expressions  on  the  verb 
fcpn  •/  to  be.     Are  you  cold  ?  3ft  ed 
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S^nen  !alt?  260.  My  sister's  feet 
are  cold,  meinct  ^diWifUt  frieten  bic 
Sfif  e/  304.    What  is  your  name  ?  tcit 

Jetfen  ®ie  ?    My  name  is  Charles,  id^ 
eif  e  itarl.    What  is  that  called  ?  wit 
nennt  man  bad  ?  How  do  you  express 
this  ?  n>ic  fagen  @ie  ba«?  311. 
If,  menti/  cv  147.  ISO.    If  you 


please,  aef&Uigfl/  wenn  ed  3^nen  ge^ 
f&Utd  i|t/  315.  If  not,  too  nid)t/  363. 
When  is  this  conjunction  translated  by 
n>enn  followed  by  the  subjuncti?e,  and 
when  is  it  rendered  by  oenn  followed 
by  the  indicative  T  Obs.  D.  E.  3fil, 
362.  If->so,  kOCnn^O/  Ob«.  A.  Note 
2,396. 

3 hXf  your,  5.  3J)t  quttx,  9Utc</  7- 
T^x  S^tige/  bie  3^ge/  yours,  14. 289. 
Die  3^ng<n/  yours  (plur.),  83.  ©ie 
ii)ri9en/  theirs  (plur.),  289. 

Imperative.  Its  formation  ;  when 
it  must  be  used,  36a  Obs.  A.  364 
Compound  imperative.  Its  formation, 
and  when  it  must  be  employed,  Obs. 
B.C.365  Other  examples  of  the  im- 
perative,  369.  375.  When  the  third 
person  plural  is  employed  in  the  im- 
perative instead  of  the  second,  the 
personal  pronoun  @t€  always  follows 
the  verb,  but  never  when  the  second 
person  is  employed,  Obs.  369. 

Imperfect,  195.  Its  formation  in 
regular  verbs.  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  195, 
1^.  Its  formation  in  irregular  verbs, 
Obs.  199.  The  consonant  t  of  the 
imperfect  is  preceded  by  €/  if  the  pro- 
nunciation requires  it,  Obs.  B.  196. 
The  English  have  three  imperfect 
tenses,  whilst  the  Germans  have  but 
one,  195.  The  imperfect  is  the  his- 
torical tense  of  the  Germans,  and  is 
used  in  narration,  when  the  narrator 
has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  action 
or  event,  195.  407.  The  imperfect  may 
even  be  used,  when  the  narrator  has 
not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he 
must  take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative 
a  phrase  like,  fagtc  tXf  said  he,  &c., 
408.  Imperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  ; 
its  formation ;  when  it  must  be  em- 
ployed, 343.     The  imperfect  of  the 


the  conditional  present,  344.  See  also 
Subjunctive. 

3  X\t  in,  governs  the  dative  and 
accusative,  69.  78-  28a 

In,  in^  69.  288.     In  all  cases,  at  all 


evenU,  auf  jebcn  SaU/  415.  In  another 
manner,  auf  etne  anbere  HxU  363.  In 
a  short  time,  in  funeni/  37a  In  con- 
sequence of,  according  to,  \a\xtf  398. 
In  order  to,  um— JU/  Obs.  A.  72.  In 
order  that,  in  order  to,  auf  baf  /  bamit/ 
381.  In  spite  of,  mUx  i  in  spite  of 
her,  toiber  tt)ren  ^iUen/  379.  In  vain, 
^xQtUnif  oerdeblid^/  umfonfl/  419. 

Indicate,  anieigeri/  332. 

Indicative.  See  Present  Indi- 
cative. 

Indeed,  in  ISa^r^eit  i  in  fact,  in 
bee  a^at/  wirflid^/  xoai^xi^^iq,  86a 

Infinitive.  Its  formation,  Note 
1,  5a  Its  place  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  fv  59.  Is  preceded  by  the 
particle  )U/  Obs.  5a  When  it  is  not 
preceded  by  that  particle,  Obs.  B.  121. 
From  the  infinitive  the  future  tenses 
are  formed,  298.  From  the  infinitive 
the  conditional  tenses  are  formed,  344, 
Obs.  £.  When  at  the  end  of  a  pro* 
position  there  are  two  infinitives,  how 
should  they  be  placed  with  respect  to 
the  auxiliary  ?  Cir  A.  302,  Cv  B.  SOa 
When  two  infinitives  depend  upon 
each  other,  how  must  they  be  placed  t 
CV-A.ie-B.255.  The  infinitive  taken 
substantively  is  of  the  neuter  gender, 
Obs.  C.  256.  The  English  infinitive 
cannot  always  be  translated  by  the 
German  infinitive : — He  is  too  fond 
of  me  to  do  such  a  thing,  er  Uebt  mid^ 

Su  \€t^x,  aU  baf  ev  bteje<  t^un  foUtf/ 

384.  The  English  infinitive  preceded 
by  ivhal  is  expressed  by  foUen  *.  Ex. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  id)  tOfif 
ntc^t/  n>ad  ic^  tf^un  foO.  He  does  not 
know  what  to  answer,  cr  Wtif  tlidft/ 

wad  er  antwocten  foU/  &c.,  317.    He 

did   not  know  what  to  do,  er  R^ufte 

nidft,  tooiVi  er  fi4  entf^tiefen  \oUU, 

419. 

Innkeeper,  the  landlord,  ber  IBtrtb/ 
232. 

Inquire  after  some  one,  nad^  Se^ 

manbem  fragen/  176;  ftd^  na4  3^* 
manbem  erfunbigen/  315. 

Instant  (this),  biefen  ^fugenbltcf/ 
214. 


subjunctive   may  be  used  instead  of      Instead  of,  anflatt  )U^  105 ;  anftatt 


or  ftatti  39a  Note  a 

Instruct,  unterrid^ten/  Unternd{^ 
ert^eilen  or  geben  */  25a 

Intend,  to  think,  oebenfrn  */ 109. 
Intended,  gefonnen.     To  intend  or  to 
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have  the  intendon,  gefonnen  ff^n*/ 
112. 

Intention,  bee  SSorfa^/  T12. 

Intimate,  familiar,  oertraut/  356. 

Into,  in/  78 ;  to  go  iuto,  ^ineui  Qe^ 
Jen*/  79. 

Introduce,  einffijren/  33a  To 
introduce  some  one  to  a  person,  421. 

Inversion  of  the  subject,  |ar  199. 
Inversion  of  propositions,  0r  A.  0r  B. 
299. 

Invite.  To  invite  some  one  to 
dinner,  ^emanben  ^u  &aft  bitten*/ 
3emanben  sum  ^tttad^jfen  einla^ 
ben  •/  4ia 

Sfd^.    This  ending  serves  to  form 
adijectives  of  the  names  of  nations,  104. 
It,  et/  H,  9 ;  e«/  Obs.  131. 


J. 


3  e— je/  i  e— betlo/  the— the,  Obs.  A. 
Note  1,  396.  3e  tt^tVi  \t  litUx,  the 
sooner — the  better,  397. 

3  e  b  e  r/  iebe/  jebed/  each  or  each 
one ;  etn  t^Atx,  eme  3ebe/  ein  3ebe</ 

each,  each  one,  248.  Obs.  B.  249.  239. 

3ebermann/  every  one,  every 
body :  its  declension,  Obs.  A.  239. 

3  e  m  a  n  b/  somebody,  anybody,  some 
one,  any  one,  20. 

Scner/  jene/  jeneS/  that;   plur. 

jene  ^  may  be  substituted  by  the  defi- 
nite article,  Obs.  22.  Obs.  C.  31. 

3  e  n  fe  i  t  (preposition),  jenfeitd  (ad- 
verb), Obs.  A.  Obs.  B.  161,  162. 

Jest  (the),  ber  ®(^)erj  i  to  jest 
fc^rjen/  386. 

3  e  ^  t/  at  present,  now,  89. 

Judge  (to  be  a),  of  something,  fid) 
auf  atma^  t>ertle^en*.  Are  vou  a 
judge  of  cloth  ?  wtjlejen  @ie  ji^  auf« 
2u(^  ?  367. 

Jump,  ^iipfen/  Note  2,  327.  To 
jump  out  of  the  window,  au6  bem  ^^ n^ 

net  fpringen*/  jum  genffer  ^>inau«* 
fprinQen  •/  374. 
Just  now,  fo  eben/  232. 


K. 


Keep  (to),  kept,  bet^aUen*/  214 
To  keep,  to  take  care,  aufbewa^jren/ 
61.     To  keep  one's  bed,  one*s  room, 

ba«  a3ett/  bad  3immer  bfiten,  346.  To 
keep  warm,  fid)  warm  fatten  •.    To 


keep  on  one's  guard   against    tome 

one,  {t4  wt  Semanbem  tn  IC^t  ne^ 
men  *  or  ^ftten/  380. 

Jt  e  i  n/  no,  none,  not  a,  or  not  any, 
Obs.  A.  B.  37.  Jtein— me^/  not  any 
more,  no  more,  63. 

Kick  (the),  ber  S^rttt/  bet  &ofi 
the  kick  with  the  foot,  bet  Stitt  mtt 

bem  8uf  e/  217. 

Kill,  tbbten/  fd)lad)ten/  72.  Note  1. 

Kind  (a),  a  species,  eine  2Crt/  etne 
®attun0/  Note  1,  356. 

illeiben/  to  dress,  to  fit,  to  sit  well 
Obs.  B.  234. 

^ned)t  (ber)/  the  servant,  Note  2, 

loa 

Knee,  bad  SCtdtt  Note  4,  100. 

Knock  (the),  ber  ^khi  217.  To 
knock  at  the  door,  an  Die  S^fir  tlop^ 
fen/  316. 

*  Know,  WtfTen*/  Note  3, 109;  known, 
gemuft/  144  To  know  (to  be  ac- 
quainted), tennen  */  92. 136.  To  know, 
to  be  able,  {6nnen/  72.  Do  vou  know 
German  ?  t6nnen  &vt  beutfcl)  ?  Note 
3,109. 

Compliment  (ba<)/  the  compli- 
ment, (takes  e  in  the  plur.)  Note  1, 
385. 

5C  6  n  n  e  n/  to  be  able  (can),  72.  Note 
3,  109.  ie-  244  (Skionnt/  been  able 
(could),  154.  The  particle  )U  does 
not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to 
this  verb,  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past 
participle  this  verb  retains  the  form 
of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded  by 
another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 

Coflen/  to  co8t^»22a    5Coften/  to 

taste,  175. 

Jtraft/  by  virtue  of,  governs  the 
genitive,  39a 

iCreu^er  (ber)/  the  kreutzer,  49. 

5Cud^en  (ber)/  the  cake,  55. 


L. 


Ladt,  bie  ^amt,  3ia 

Sdngd/ along  (governs  the  dat  as 
well  as  the  genitive),  Note  3,  390. 

Saffen*/  to  leave  (let),  fv  244. 
The  particle  ju  does  not  precede  the 
infinitive  added  to  the  verb  la{fen*/ 
85.  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past  par- 
ticiple this  verb  retains  the  form  of 
the  infinitive,  when  preceded  by  an- 
other infinitive,  Obs.  136. 
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Last  (to),  (to  wear  well),  ^tten  •/ 

bauertt/  S91. 

Late,  fp&t/  92 ;  too  late,  (U  fp&t/ 
12). 

Lately,  neultd^/  373. 

Laugh  at  some  one,  fid:}  fiber  3t« 
manben  luflig  ma4)en.    To  mock  at, 

to  criticise  some  one,  fid)  fiber  3einatU 

ben  auf^attcn*/  271.    To  laugh  at 
something,  fiber  ^twai  lac^en.    To 

laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one,  Scman^ 

ben  audlac^n  or  t>erlad)en/  317. 

Sdltt/  in  consequence  of,  according 
to  (governs  the  genitive),  398.  8aut 
(adverb),  aloud,  201. 

Lay  (to),  to  put,  to  place,  (egen/ 
141.  Note  3,  30&  Do  not  lay  it  to 
my  charffe,  do  not  accuse  me  of  it, 

deben  &u  mtr  bie  S^d^ulb  nidft,  386. 

Lead  (to),  f\x\)tmt  70.  To  lead, 
leiten/  Note  2,  112. 

Leap  (to)  on   horseback,  ftd^   auf 


baS  9)ferb  [(^wingen*/  328. 

Learn,  lernen.  1  learn  to  read,  {(^ 
(erne  (efen^  Obs.  C.  101. 

Leave  (to),  laffen  •/  85.  To  leave 
off,  auf^bren.  I  leave  off  reading,  tdb 
b5re  ouf  JU  lefen/  357.  To  leave  off, 
jieben  bleiben  *.  Where  did  we  leave 
off?  wo  |inb  »ir  |le^en  geblieben? 
387. 

Left.  To  the  left,  on  the  left  side 
or  hand,  linf6/  (infer  ^anht  391. 

Se^ren/  to  teach.  The  casl^which 
this  verb  governs,  Obs.  B.  258.  The 
particle  JU  does  not  precede  the  infi- 
nitive added  to  this  verb.  Obs.  B. 
121.  In  the  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when 
preceded  by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
136.  Note  3. 

Seljrer  (ber)/  the  master,  tutor, 
preceptor,  professor,  171. 

Lend  (to),  leiten  *#  74.  Lent,  ge^ 
Ue^en/  13d. 

S  e  r  n  e  n/  to  leam,  101.  The  par- 
ticle i\x  does  not  precede  the  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B.  121.  In 
the  past  participle  this  verb  retains 
the  mrm  of  the  infinitive,  when  pre- 
ceded by  another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 
Note  a 

Less,  wentger.  Less — than,  went- 
ger— Old/  66. 

Let  (to),  oermiet|>en/  267.  To  let 
see  (expose  to  sight),  fe^^en  loflen  •/ 

loa 


Letters  (written)  of  the  German 
alphabet.  Lessons  I.  II.  Printed  let- 
ters of  the  German  alphabet,  1.  Let- 
ters which  differ  in  their  pronunciation 
from  the  English  letters,  2,  3,  4. 

S  e  U  t  e/  people.  Compound  words 
in  mann  change  this  termination  in 
the  plural  into  Seute:  the  merchant, 

ber  Jtaufmann  i  plur.  bie  JtaufUute^ 
37. 

Liar  (the),  ber  H^mv,  249. 

Lie  (to),   Itegen  *  $   lain,  geleaen/ 

141. 

Lie  (to  utter  a  falsehood),  Ifigen  *  i 
past  part  gelogen  i  imperfect,  (o^/ 
249. 

Light  (to),  anjfinben^  113. 

Like  (to),  gem  ^aben*.  To  like 
to  see,  ^ern  fe^en*.  To  like  wine, 
0ern  SBem  trinfen  *.  To  like  some- 
thing, etn  i^reunb  oon  Qttoa^  fepn  */ 
179.  To  like,  fc^mecfen  i  how  do  you 
like  this  wine?  wit  fcbmectt  3()nen 
biefer  SBein  ?  318.  To  like  better 
than,  (ieber  mbgen/  ali,  Note  2,  243» 

244. 

Liking.  To  my  liking,  nad)  met* 
nem  83e(ieben  or  ©efaUen^  to  every 
body's  liking,  na(4  3ebermannd  fBt* 
lieben  i  nobody  can  do  anything  to  his 
liking,  392. 

Listen,  anf^6ren/  iu^6ren/  105. 
Note  2. 

Little,  loenig/  4a  A  little,  ein 
wenig/  47. 

Live  (to),  (ebem  200.    To  live,  to 

dwell,  n>o^ncn/ 152. 

8  0  b  n  (ber)/  the  fee,  wages,  salary, 

171. 

Look  for  some  one,  Semanben 
fud)en/  175.  To  look  back,  ftc^  um« 
fe^en  */  247.  To  look  like  (to  appear), 
auSfeben*  wie.  How  does  he  look! 
wit  ftebt  er  au«?  321.  You  look 
(appear)  very  well,  @ie  fc^en  fef^r  gut 
au<5  she  looks  angry,  fie  |tebt  t>er« 
brief  lt(^  au</  325.     To  look  pleased 

with  sume  one,  Semanbem  ein  rreunb« 
Itcbed  &t\i<i)t  ma±tn,  325.  To  look 
cross  at  some  one,  ^emanbein  etn  b6fed 

&t^&ft  ma^en.     A  good  looking  man, 

ein  ^ann  t>on  gutem  TtnfV^n  $  a  bad 
looking  man,  etn  ^anxi  wti  fc^led^em 

Tin\t\}tn,  326.  You  look  so  melan- 
choly, @ie  fe^en  fo  ((i^wermfit^ig  a\xii 
387.  To  Ipok  upon  or  into,  ge^en  * 
auf  or  nad)3  the  window  *looks  into 
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the  street,  bad  genflec  ge^t  auf  bte 
(nad)  bet)  Strafe/  374. 

Lose,  oettieren*!  lost,  oerloren. 
To  lose  at  play,  t>erfpielen/ 144.  To 
lose  one'swits,  bcn  SetflaRboerlierf  n*/ 
390. 

£  It  |i/  a  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire,  Note 
2,6& 


M. 


Magazine,  bod  fOtaga^tn/  IS. 

Make,   mad^tn/  Note  4,  61.  To 

make  a  fire,  geucr  anmac^n/  61.  To 

make   some  one's  acquaintance,  IBc$ 

tanntf(^aft  mit  Semanoem  mad)en.    I 

have  made  his  acquaintance,  id^  babe 

jetne  Skfanntfcbaft  gemad^t/  i(b  pabe 
»e!anntf(baft  mit  V^m  %tmad)tf  322. 

^a(/  time.  When  is  this  word 
written  with  a  large  letter,  and  when 
with  a  small !     Note  1,  127. 

SRail/  one,  the  people,  they,  or  any 
one  (indefinite  pronoun),  163.  When 
this  word  must  be  used,  262. 

Manage,  or  to  go  about  a  thing, 
f  6  anfandcn  *•  How  do  you  manage  ! 
tote  fangen  ®ie  e«  an?  367.  To 
manage,  ed  bcrge|lalt  mac^ni  baf  /  ed 
fo  etnnd)ten/  baft/  ed  fo  madKn,  baf . 

I  manage  to  ^  thither,  i&f  rid^te  C6  fO 

tin,  baf  ic^  b^ngeben  !ann/  379. 
fSland)ttt  mand^e/  mand^/  many 

a  one,  some,  284 

9H  a  n  n  (bet)/  the  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  is  not  used  in  the  plural, 
when  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number, 
Obs.  D.  229.  Compound  words  in 
^ann  change  this  termination  in  the 

plural  into  leute :  b€c  «{>auptmann/  the 

captain ;  plur.  .^auptleute,  Rule,  37- 

Many  a  one,  some,  mand^er/  maxtf 
&)t,  mandied/  284. 

March  (to),  matfc^rett/  Note  I, 
293. 

Marriage,  bte  .^ettat^/  bie  Qf^t, 
384. 

Marry  somebody,  3(manben  ^eira« 
tben  9  to  marry  (meaning  to  give  in 

marriage),  oer^eiratben/  t>erebltcben. 
To  be  married,  t>erbeiratbct  fepn  •/ 

384. 

9){arf(btren/  to  march.  Note  I. 

29a 

Master  (the),  the  tutor,  the  pre- 
ceptor, the  professor,  ber  ^ebtet/  171.  | 


The  German  master  (meaning  the 
master  of  the  German  language),  bct 
jDeutfcblef^rer.  The  German  master, 
(meaning  that  the  master  is  a  Ger- 
man, whatever  he  teaches,)  hit  h€UU 
f(^  Septet/  257. 

Match.  He  has  not  his  match  or 
his  equal,  et  b<^t  feineg  ®Uid^n  m#/ 
321. 

Means  (the),  ba«  ^ittfl,  317 
There  is  no  means  of  finding  money 
now,  e«  oibt  fetn  SRittel  (ifl  nu^  m6af 
(id))/  |t(^  in  biefem  ICueenbltcte  Qklb 
gu  oetfdt)affen/  390. 

Meat,  ba<  ^Ittf^,  49.    Salt  meat, 

oefaUened  Sleif%  i  fresh  meat^f^cd 
\$letfcb  i  salt  meats,  ^ffalgcne  €>petfen/ 
293. 

Meddle  with  something,  fldb  in 
(Stwa^  mifd^/  (t^  mit  C^tnnift  ab0e« 
ben  •/  294. 

Meet  with,  antreffen  */  317.  411. 
To  meet  with,  begegnen/  224. 

SRcbt/  more.  SXe^r— aid/  more 
than,  66. 

^  e  ^  r  e  or  me^ere/  many,  several. 
Note  6,  284. 

SR  e  i  n/  6.  !OUtn  gutet/  guted/  my 
good,  7-    )Det  meimge/  mine,  14.    Use 

of  mein/  betm  fetn/  instead  of  meiner/ 
beinet/  (einet/  Note,  74. 

Mend,  audbeffern/  61. 

Merchandise,  bie  SBaare.  The 
price  Hf   the    merchandise  falls,  bte 

vSSaare  W^^t  ab  5  rises,  fd)l&gt  auf/ 

339. 

Mild,  fanft.     A  mild  zephyr,  ein 

fanfter  itpi^^t,  315. 
Mile,  bie  ^tiU,  Note  1,  243w 
Mine,  bee  meinige/  Obs.  14.  280. 

Mine  (plur.),  bte  meint^en/  33.  289. 

An    uncle  of  mine,   etnev    meiner 

O^tme.     I  am  looking  for  a  brother 

of  mine,  i&j  fu(i^e  einen  meiner  IBrAbet/ 
175. 

Miss  (to),  oerfe^Ien/  t>erabf&unien/ 
223.  To  miss,  to  neglect,  oerf&umen/ 
327 

Mistake  (to),  to  be  mistaken,  fid)- 
irren/  ftd)  t&ufd^n  ^  you  are  mistaken, 
@He  ircen  ftd^/  249. 

^itf  with  (governs  the  dative), 
132. 

^  i  1 1  e  ( ft  or  t9ermitte(fi>  by  means 

of  (governs  the  genitive),  414 
Mix,  fid)  mif^en/  269. 
fW  6 ge n  •/ to  permit  (may),  #ir  244, 
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245.  The  jparticle  Alt  does  not  pre- 
eede  the  infinitive  added  to  this  verb, 
Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past  participle 
this  verb  retains  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive, when  preceded  by  another  infini- 
tive, Obs.  136. 

!0{  0  (  r  (bet)i  the  negro,  279. 

!0{  0  n  a  t  (ber)i  the  montli,  5a 

Moods,  see  Infinitive,  Indica- 
tive, Subjunctive,  Conditional. 

More,  me^r/ 160.  One  more  boolc, 
nod)  ctn  S3U(b)  a  few  book*  more, 
nocQ  eintge  SSac^et/  54.  More— than, 
me^r— aW/  56. 

MoRNiNQ   (this),  bitfen  SRotgen. 

In   the  morning,   bed  WiotQtn&t  am 

^cx^tn,  86. 

Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of,  oicl/ 
46. 

^  U  n  b  (bee)/  the  mouth,  104 

9){fiffen*/  to  be  obliged  (must), 
CV  244.  @kmuf  t/  must  (past  part.), 
165.  The  infinitive  joined  to  this 
verb  is  not  preceded  by  the  particle 
5U/  86.  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past 
participle  this  verb  retains  the  form 
of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded  by 
another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 

Must,  mfifT^^n  *,  86.  165.  See 
milffen. 


N. 


91  ad)/  after  (governs  the  dative), 
174.  Obs.  A.  179.  Rule,  191. 

9ldd^fl'  °cxt  to  (after),  governs 
the  dative,  414 

Names  of  countries,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages : — their  declension,  159.  Names 
of  persons: — their  declension,  311, 
312,  Obs.  A.  B.  The  genitive  of  names 
of  towns  is  generally  expressed  by  an 
adjective.  This  is  formed  by  adding 
the  syllable  er  to  the  name,  bet  Setp? 
iiger  @tubent/  the  student  of  Leipzic, 
237>  The  names  of  weights,  measures, 
and  quantities,  as  well  as  the  word 
^anri/  man,  meaning  a  soldier,  are 
not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded 
by  a  noun  of  number,  Obs.  C.  229. 

91  a  r  V  (ber)^  the  fool,  104. 

Native  (the),  ber  (Stndebovne/  415. 

Natural,  natfirlid)/  354. 

Near,  untoeit/  in  bee  ^hi^t,  bet/ 
nebcH/  240. 

9{  e  b  e  n/  near  (governs  the  dative 
and  accusative),  69.  240. 


91  e  b  fl/  together  with,  besides,  in* 
eluding  (governs  the  dative),  414 

Necessary  (adjective),  n&tljtg.  T. 
be  necessary,  nbt\)iQ  fepn  */  165. 

Neglect  (to),  t>ernad)l4ffi0en/  327. 

Neither— nor,  weber  — no4)/  14. 
Obs.  A.  396,  397. 

Never,  nie/  niemald/ 123. 

Next  to  (after),  n&^fti  414  Next 
week,  bie  ttnftiQi,  n&(^fle  SBo^C/ 
289. 

91  i  (i^  t/  not,  9.  Place  of  this  nega- 
tive, 404,  405.  9lt(bt  inel  mtt^x,  not 
much  more,  58.  Slicpt  me^t/  no  more, 
166.    9li4t  aUein  or  nic^t  nut— fcn^ 

bern  au4/  not  only— but  also,  296. 

Obs.  A.  396.  ete  i\t  ntd)t  Rur  f46n/ 
fonbern  auc^  tetd)!  she  is  not  only 
handsome,  but  she  is  rich  also,  997* 

9liemanb/  no  one,  nobody,  or, 
not  anybody,  2L 

No,  nein/  9.     No,  none,  not  a,  or 
not  any,  Uitit  37*     Not  any  more,  no 
more,  tetn— me^C/  5a    No  one,  no- 
body, or  not  anybody,  9liemanb/  21 
No  where,  not  any  where,  nirgcnb  or 

ntroenb^/  70. 

ViOd^t  still,  yet,  some,  or  any  more, 
53.  9l0(b  einmal/  once  more,  32& 
^Od)  etn  Jbud)/  one  more  book.  !Ro4 
eintae  S3ftd)er/  a  few  more  books,  54 

Noise  (the),  bet  S&rm#  144 

Nominative.  Apposition  of  the 
nominative,  6v  A.  320.  In  the  second 
member  of  a  compound  phrase,  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb, 
ie-  Obs.  A.  277. 

Not,  nid^t/  9.  Not  at  all,  ganj  unb 
gar  nic^t/  339.  Not  much  more,  ntd)t 
mel  me^t/  53.     Not  only — but  also, 

nic^t  allein— fonbern  audb/  296.    Obs. 

A.  396.  Not  quite,  ni^t  gan},  143. 
Not  so  large,  ni(^t  (o  grof/  116.  Not 
until  (not  before),  nic^t  e^r— bi^i  304 
Not  yet,  no4  niajt,  120. 

Nothing,  not  any  thing,  9li(3^t6/ 11. 
Nothing  but,  ^iO^H  aUt  253. 

Notwithstanding,  ungeac^teti 
37a 

Nouns  (collective),  form  generally 
their  plural  by  adding  UtttXlf  kinds, 
species,  to  the  singular  ;  Cbftatteni 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  Note  I,  356. 

Now,  nun/  220. 

Numbers  (cardinal),  Note  1,  43. 
Ordinal  numbers,  50,  51.  Note  2. 
Their    declension.    Rem.    284,   285.' 
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George  the  Third,  ®t0XQ  bet  ^xittt, 
&c.,  313. 
^nX/  only,  but,  43. 


O. 


JD  b/  whether,  is  a  component  of  the 
following  conjunctions:  ob^Uxd^/  obs 

wc\)l/  obfd)on^  ob^mar^  though,  al- 
though. These  conjunctions  ought  to 
be  considered  as  two  separate  words, 
for  the  subject  or  even  the  case  of  the 
verb  may  be  placed  between  them. 
Note  2,  Obs.  G.  H.  353.  306.  397. 

Obgleic^^  obfd)om  obwo^I/  objipar 
— fo  ho^  or  glcic^wo^^l  or  ni(^td  beflo 
loeniger^  though — ^nevertheless,  Note 
2.  Obs.  G.  H.  353.     Obs.  A.  Note  2, 

396,397. 

Oblige  (to),  Dcrbinben  *,  DerpfliAs 
ten^  the  obligation,  bie  SSetbinbltd^^ 

ttitt  350.     To  be  obliged  to  some  one 

for  something,  3<nianbem  fflr  &wai 

Wrbunbcn  fcpn  *.  To  be  indebted  to 
some  one  for  something,  Scmanbem 

(&twat  Devbanfen  or  ju  Derbanten  ^ 

ben*/  331.  To  be  obliged  (shall, 
ought),  foUcn*.  Past  part.  flCfoUt/ 
167.     See   foUen*.     To  be  obliged 

(must),  mfilyen  */  86. 

Observe  something,  to  take  notice 
of  something,  @tn>ad  merfen  or  gewa^v 
wcrbf n  •/  276. 

Of,  0011/  55.  Of  is  never  expressed 
in  German  between  two  substantives 
of  which   the  second  determines  the 


substance  of  the  first,  as,  a  piece  of  abfd)affen/  267. 


bread,  ein  ©tfict  fBvob,  Rule  1,  176 
Of  the  (genitive),  11,  12.  Of  them, 
relative  to  persons,  ii^ret/  47. 

Offer  (to),  anbieten  •/  236. 

Often,  oft/  120. 

Cbeim  (bet)/  the  uncle,  171. 

CpnC/  without,  200.  391. 

Omit,  auSlaffcn  •/  327. 

On  or  upon,  auf/  81.  On  account, 
of,  WCaen  9  on  account  of  him,  for  his 
sake,  feinetweden/  Obs.  295.  On  con- 
dition (provided),  untet  ber  S3ebins 
gang/  haf,  mit  bem  IBebinge/  baf,  387. 

On  tiie  right  side  or  hand,  reCb^6/  tcA^ 
trr  ^anb/  300.  On  purpose,  mit  gleif / 
oorfd^lid)/  302. 

One,  the  people,  they  or  any  one, 
man/  153.  252.     One  day,  once,  eineS 

Staged/  einft/  381. 
Only,  but,  nut/  43. 


Open,  bffnen/  aufma(ben#  96 ;  attf^ 
f(^Ue$en  */  aufgeben  */  |t(^  &ffhen/  307. 

Note  1,  308. 
Opposite,  gegenfiber/  414. 
Or  (conjunction),  obft/  13.     Eitiier 

—or,  cntwebcr— ober/  396,  397- 

Other,  anberj  another,  ein  Xn? 
bevet )  others,  anbete  i  no  other,  feinen 
anbern^  no  others,  {eine  anbere/49, 

50. 

Otherwise,  differently,  anberS.  In 
another  manner,  auf  eine  anbere  Hxt, 
Otherwise  (meaning  else),  \onftt  3G3. 

Our,  unfer/  44. 

Out  of,  au6/  162.  Out  of,  on  the 
outside  of,  auferbalb/  303.  Out  of, 
except,   aufer.      He    works    out    of 

doors,  er  arbeitet  aufer  bem  ^aufe/ 

Note  1,  390. 

Over.  It  is  all  over,  eS  tft  barum 
^efc^e^en.  It  is  all  over  with  me,  e< 
ifl  um  mtd^  gefc^e^n/  id^  bin  ixrloren/ 

326. 

OvERCHAROE  (to),  to  ask  too  much, 
fibcrfe^en/  339. 

Owe  (to),  fd^Ulbig  fepn  •/  Note  2, 
14a 


P. 


Pain  (the),  ber  ^d^mer}/  Note  3, 
100. 

Pardon  (to),  t>erjeiben»/  386. 

Parents  (father  and  mother),  bie 
2CeUern/ 175. 

Part  (to)  with  something,  (Stwad 


Participle  past ;  its  formation, 
Note  1,  123.  Is  used  as  an  adjective, 
0r  361.  Serves  to  form  the  passive 
voice,  185.  Sunds  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  |v  126.  When  two  past  par- 
ticiples depend  upon  each  other,  how 
must  they  be  placed?  |v  A.  pir  B. 
255,  256.  When  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
position there  are  two  past  participles, 
how  should  they  be  placed  with  respect 
to  the  auxiliary  t  pir  A.  302.  pir  B. 
303.  Past  participles  which  do  not 
take  the  syllable  ge/  Obs.  A.  Rule 
139.  Verbs  which  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive 
when  preceded  by  another  infinitive, 
Obs.  Note  2, 136.  Participle  present: — 
its  formation ;  when  is  it  to  be  em- 
ployed? Notes  1,  2,  332.  How  is 
the  English  present   participle  to  be 
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translated  into  German?  Obtu  E.  F. 
Note  3,  333.     Obs.  G.  333.  H.  334 

Particles  (inseparable)  have  not 
the  tonic  accent,  Note  1,  61.  The 
verbs  compounded  of  inseparable  par- 
ticles do  not  admit  of  the  syllable  ge 
in  the  past  participle,  Obs.  A.  Note  1. 
Rule,  139.  Separabie  particles  can  be 
separated,  either  to  give  place  to  the 
syllable  ge  of  the  past  participle,  or  to 
JU  of  the  infinitive,  Note  2,  61.  The 
separable  particle  is  in  simple  tenses 
always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, Obs.  C.  97*  But  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  a  conjunction,  a 
relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb, 
the  particle  is  not  separated  from  its 
verb,  Obp.  B.  101.  Obs.  A.  120.  Words 
which,  forming  one  sigrnification  with 
the  verb,  are  placed  exactly  like  the 
separable  particles,  Obs.  A.  237* 

Pass  (to)  by  the  side  of  some  one, 

an  3cmanbem  oorbeige^^en  *.  To  pass 
before  a  place,  oot  ctnem  Orte  Dorbeis 

ge^eiT*^  221.    To  pass  away  the  time, 

hu  3eit  Dcrtreibcn*.  The  pastime, 
ber  3citt>ertretb/  24&  To  pass,  mean- 
ing to  reach,  rcic^en/  315. 

Past  tenses  followed  by  in  with  the 
dative,  376. 

Patient  (the),  the  sick  person, 
ber  patient,  Note  1, 179.  273. 

Pay  (to),  bejQ^len.  Paid,  bejo^jU/ 
Obs.  A.  139.  Obs.  A.   169.     To  pay 

down,  bar  beja^Ien/  2ia  To  pay 
some  one  a  visit,  ^cmanbcm  etnen 
93efuc^  mad)en/  326. 

Peasant,  bcr  ffiaucC/  20. 

People,  geutC/  82. 

Perceive  (to),  UmitUn,  179. 

Perfect.  Its  formation,  123.  The 
perfect  tense  must  be  used  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
action  or  event,  195.  407*  Perfect  of 
reflective  verbs,  252.  We  sometimes 
omit  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  thcauxili 
ary  of  tlie  perfect,  when  the  phrase 
that  follows  begins  with  another  aux- 
iliary, Obs.  E.  408. 

Perhaps,  oteUeid}!/  331. 

Philosopher,  ber  SBeltmeiff/  ber 
^^ilofopt)/  234. 

PiiYsiciAN,  ber  2Crjti  70. 

Pick  up,  auf^eben*/  61.  Picked 
up,  aufge^oben/ 132. 

Pity  (to),  beltagen/  23ft 

Place  (the),  ber  Crt/  bie  @teae/326. 


Plav  (to),  fpielen/  105.     To  play 

upon  the  violin,  auf  ber  SStoItne  fpie^ 
len$  to  play  the  violin,  bie  SSioUne 
ober  SSiolin  fpieten  i  to  play  for  some- 
thing, urn  ^twad  fpielen  9  to  play  at 

cards,  j^atten  fpielen  i  the  playing  at 
cards,  baS  ^artenfpiel/  392,  Obs.  393. 

Please,  belieben.  To  please,  to 
like,  gefaUen*^  212,  213w 

Pleasure  (the),  hat  SSergnftgen/ 
92. 

Plunder  (to),  to  rob,  plftnbeni/ 
332. 

Pluperfect.  Its  formation  from 
the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  277*  Its 
use  for  the  English  present  participle, 
Obs.  E.  Note  3,  333.  The  auxiliary 
of  the  pluperfect  is  sometimes  omitted 
at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  when  the  phrase 
that  follows  begins  with  another  aux- 
iliary, Obs.  E.  408. 

Polite  (courteous),  (6fli(!l^  4  im- 
polite (uncivil),  unt^b^idji  309.  354. 

Possible,  m6d(i(9^  i  impossible,  uns 
m69lid)/  353. 

Pour,  oiefen*.  To  pour  away, 
weagtef  en  •/  367. 

Practise,  fiben.  I  practise  speak- 
ing, tc^  (tbe  mt4  im  ®pre(^en/  382. 

Prate,  fd)tO&^en)  a  prating  man, 
ein  ^lauberer/  S^w&j^er^  a  prating 
woman,  eine  ®c^n>&^erinn/  382. 

Pray,  to  request,  bitten  */  169. 

Prefer,  ©orjie^en  •/  376. 

Preposition,  bad  S3om>ort^  369. 
Prepositions  governing  the  Genitive, 

see  btedfett/  ienfeit/  hamn,  traft/  lant, 
mittelfl  or  oermittelft/  flatt  or  anftatt^ 
oerm6de/  un0ead}tet/  unwett/  urn— 
miUen/  n>&t)renb/  n^egen.   Prepositions 

governing  the  Dative,  see  auh  aufer/ 

bet/  entgegen/  gegenttber/  mit,  md), 
nhd)ft/  nebft/  fammt/  feit/  oon/  ju/  jus 

toiber.      Prepositions    governing    the 

Accusative,  see  butd|/  far/  gegen/  o^ne/ 

uni/  Wiber.  Prepositions  governing 
the  dative  when  they  answer  the  adverb 
of  place  expressing  rest,  n>0?  where  t 
and  the  accusative  when  they  answer 
the  adverb  of  place  expressing  motion, 
WObtn  ?  whither?  where  to  ?     See  an/ 

auf/  (winter/  neben/  fiber/  unter/  iwu 
fc^en/  oor/  in  i  and  Rules,  69.  Com- 
pound prepositions  must  be  divided, 
and  the  case  which  the  preposition 
governs  placed  between  the  two  com* 
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ponent  parts:  from  that  time,  oon 
Mffer  3cit  an,  Obi.  C.  339.  The  pre- 
positions, entgegen^  jutoibct^andgegen* 
HbtXf  are  always  placed  after  the  case 
which  they  govern,  Obs.  414 

Presence  (the),  tie  ©egenwatt/ 
389. 

Present  (the),  bad  ©egenw&vttge/ 
399.  Present  indicative;  its  formation, 
99.  Present  subjunctive.  Note  1,  342. 
lu  formation,  Obs.  A.  B.  342,  34a 
The  English  have  three  present  tenses 
whilst  the  Germans  have  but  one. 
Obs.  A.  96.  Obs.  B.  97.  The  present 
tense  b  frequently  substituted  for  the 
imperfect,  406.  It  is  employed  for 
the  future,  406. 

Pretend,  t^un*  or  ft(6  fUlUtif  M 
ob  or  alt  XOiXitit  is  in  German  followed 
by  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 
That  man   pretends   to  sleep,  bitfet 

^ann  fleUt  \id),  aU  ob  or  alt  wenn  et 
f^IiefC/  373w  To  pretend  to  be  ill,  ftd^ 
rar  franC  audgeben  */  fagen  man  fe^ 
haul,  405. 

Prevailed  upon  (to  be).  To  suffer 
one's  self  to  be  prevailed  upon,  ft(^ 

btrtcn  laficn  •/  376. 

Price  (the),  bec  ^Xtit,  274,  275. 

9  r  i  n  i  (ber)#  the  prince,  279. 

Procure,  to  get,  t)etf(^ffen^  276. 

Produce  (to),  to  yield,  to  profit, 
einbnngen  *#  339. 

Progress  (the),  bie  S^ttfc^ntte/ 
(plur.)  346. 

Promise  (to),  wrfprcd^n*/  pro- 
mised, t>erfpro(^en/  139. 

Pronoun,  bad  gftrwort/  369.  Per- 
sonal pronouns,  Note  1,  74  Personal 
pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nomina- 
tive take  their  place  after  the  verb, 
4^  97.  Possessive  pronouns,  5.  Obs. 
14  20.  33.  Absolute  possessive  pro- 
nouns, Obs.  14.  289.  The  possessive 
conjunctive  pronouns,  when  used  in- 
stead of  the  possessive  absolute  pro- 
nouns in  the  nominative  masculine 
take  et  and  ed  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  neuter,  Obs.  14.  Obs.  A. 
21 1 ,  212.  In  German  the  words  ^CtT/ 
Sir,  ^xaiXt  Madam,  ftc.,  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  possessive  pronoun,  Obs. 
271.  Demonstrative  pronouns,  22. 
31.  284.  Determinative  pronouns,  24. 
30.  303.  Interrogative  pronouns,  7- 
13.  77.  Relative  pronouns,  24.  31. 
284.     A  demonstrative,   relative,    or 


interrogative  pronoun  is  never  used  with 
a  preposition,  Rule,  223.  Indefinite 
pronouns,  Obs.  B.  41.  48.  When  a 
persona]  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
repeated  after  the  Utter ;  but  if  it  is 
not  repeated,  the  verb  which  follows 
the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  *tlie 
third  person,  though  the  personal  pro- 
noun be  of  the  first  or  second  person. 
Ex.  It  is  you  who  laugh,  6te  ftnb  e4# 
bet  &xt  fac^n  i  or  eii  ftnb  t$,  hn 
lad^t/  mr  C.  321. 

Pronounce,  audfprt^ctl  */  278. 

Pronunciation,  1 — 4. 

Properly,  as  you  (he,  she,  they) 
ought,  n>ie  fi&ft  ^t^btt.  You  speak 
properly,  as  you  ought,  0{e  tebcn  voit 
ffd^'d  gc^brt^  382. 

Propose,  purpose  (to),  fid^  T>orne(^ 
men  */  349. 

Propositions  (incidental  or  ex- 
plicative). Where  do  they  stand  in 
the  phrase  f  pir  207. 

Provided,  unter  ber  iBebinduiid/ 
bah  tnit  bem  83ebinae/  hah  387. 
.   Pull  out,  au^retfen  */  252. 

Pulse,   ber  ^M,    To   feel   some 

one's  pulse,  3emanbem  ben  9)utd  ftt^ 
len/36a 

Purchase  (to),  einfaufen^  229. 

Pursue,  oerfolgen/  330. 

Push  (to),  flof en  */ 217- 

Put,  to  place,  to  lay,  legen/  141. 
To  put,  fleOen/  Note  3,  30&  To  put 
one's  self  out  of  the  way,  fidj  bemfi^n/ 
375.  Various  ways  of  translating  the 
vtrh  to  put,  411,  412. 


Q. 


Quarrel  (to\  fi(6  sanfen.  The 
quarrel,  ber  ^anti  bie  3&nferei/  332. 

Question  (to),  to  interrogate,  fra? 
fien/ 171. 

Quick,  fast,  gefc^winb/fc^neH,  244. 

Quire  of  paper,  hat  vud^  'Papier/ 
229. 

Quite,  or  just  as  much,  cben  fo  met/ 
55. 


R. 


Rather— than,  litUt—alt,  312. 
Read  (to),  lefen  i  read  (p.  p.),  ge 
tefeni  101.  144 


\ 
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Reading  (of),  1. 

Ready,  betett  To  make  ready, 
UvtiUtif  272.  Ready,  bat.  Ready 
money,  baced  ®tU>,  213. 

Really,  wirtltd^/  346. 

Reason.  To  have  reason  to,  Urfac^e 
baben  * — ^U.    You  have  no  reason  for 

it,  @te  ^aben  nid^t  Ucfac^c^  Obs.  B. 

874. 

Receive,  erbaltcn  */  befommen  */ 
cmpfangen*/ 112.  Received,  befom^ 
men,  er^alten^  empfangen/  139.    To 

receive  a  present,  tin  Q5ef(btnC  befORt^ 
men*/  171.     To  receive  one  kindly, 

3emanben  f  reunbUc^  empfangen  */  32A, 

32& 

Recognise,  toieberettennen  *#  269. 

Recommend,  empff^len  * )  the  re- 
commendation, bie  Smpff btung/  399. 

Reduce  the  price,  ben  f)reid  (erab« 
fe^ni  339. 

Reflect,  (tc^  be|tnnen  */  419. 

Rejoice,  ft(^  freuen/  247- 

Relation  (the),  ber  SSetttKinbte  4 
fem.  bie  $^em>anbte/  290. 

Rely  upon  some  one  or  something, 
ft(b  auf  Semanben  or  StwaS  oevlajfen*/ 

362. 

Remain,  to  stay,  btetben  */  re- 
mained, stayed,  geSUeben/  144.  To 
remain  (stay)  at  home,  JU  ^Ci\l\i,  WU 
ben  •/  89. 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her), 
ma^en  ®ie  ii)m  (i^r)  meine  C^mpfep^ 
lungi  399. 

Repair  to,  to  go  to,  ftd^  U)0^in  bts 
0eben*/313. 

Request  (to),  to  pray,  bitten  •/ 169. 

Resemble  some  one,  Semanbem 
aletd)en/  Semanbem  ht^nlid^  feben  *  or 

fepn  *.    He  resembles  mc,  ec  fte^t  mix 

&bnlid)/  0letd)t  mir^  321,  322. 

Return  (to  come  back),  )Utftcts 
(ommen/  14a 

Ride  in  a  carriage,  fasten*/  Note 
1,  191.  To  ride  on  horseback,  reiten*/ 
191.  To  ride  out,  auSreiten  *.  To 
go  out  in  a  carriage,  audfabten  */  261. 

Right,  Slec^t  i  wrong,  Unred^t/ 16. 
To  the  riffht,  on  the  right  side  or  hand, 

recbt^/  rea)ter  ^anb#  390. 

Rise  (to  get  up),  auffle^en  *,  253. 
The   price  of  the   merchandise   rises 

(falls),  bie  SBaare  fc^ia^t  auf  (f(^(&dt 

ab)/   339.      The    curtain    rises,    ber 

aSor^ang  ae^t  auf/  368. 

Room,  bie  @tube/  Note  4,  283.  The 


front  room,  bte  @tube  Dom  %itau^, 
the  back  room,  bie  @tube  (tntenaui/ 
283. 

Root.  Which  is  the  root  of  a  Ger- 
man verb  ?  Note  ] ,  58. 

Run  (to),  laufen  •  5  To  run  away, 
wegloufen*^  217;  entflie^en*/  ents 
(aufen  */  bat>on  (aufen  */  33a  To  run 
up,  ^erbcilaufcn  *  i  to  hasten  up,  ^)eu 

betetlen^  to  run  to  the  assistance  of 

some  one,  3(manbem  in  ^ftlfe  eilen/ 

331. 


S. 


Sail  (to),  fe^eln  i  the  sail,  ba6  &t^ 
aet.  To  sail  for  America,  na^TCmedfa 
fegeln  i  to  sail  with  full  sails,  mit  ooUen 
^egetn  fa^ren  */  362, 36a 

Sake.  For  the  sake  of,  um— ttnUen^ 
Obs.  295,  296. 

Salt  (to),  fatgen*/72. 

Same  (the),  becfelbe/  ber  n&mltd^/ 
25;  biefelbe/  bte  n&mltc^#  303;  bte^ 
felben/  bie  n&mlidien/  30. 

&ammtf  together  with,  including 
(governs  the  dative),  414. 

Save,  to  deliver,  tetten/  332. 

Say,  fa0en/92.  It  is  said,  man  \aat, 
358.  That  is  to  say  (i.  e.),  baS  ^tift, 
n&mtt(b/36a  To  be  said,  foUen.  He 
is  said  to  have  suffered  shipwreck,  er 

foU  ®(^ipvud^  aelitten  ^aben/  406. 
That  is  not  said,  bat  wtrb  ntd^t  gefagt/ 
308. 

Scold  some  one,  mit  3emanbem 
janfen/  332. 

Secret,  bad  ©e^etmnif/  Note  1, 
236. 

See,  fe^en  */  72  97.  Seen,  gefeben/ 
135.    See  fef^en*. 

®  e  (j  e  n  •/  to  see,  72.  97.  ®efe^|en/ 
seen,  135.  The  particle  511  does  not 
precede  the  infinitive  added  to  this 
verb.  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past  participle 
this  verb  retains  the  form  of  the  infi- 
nitive, when  preceded  by  another  infi- 
nitive, Obs.  isa 

@eit/  since  (governs  the  dative), 
228.339. 

Self,  selves,  fetbfl  or  fetbet  (is  in- 
declinable). The  pronoun  preceding 
self  is  not  translated  into  German.  I 
myself,  id)  felbft/  Obs.  A.  387. 

Sell,  t>erlaufen/  92.  Sell  well, 
guten  2Cbaana  (laben  */  gut  abgeben  % 
oiet  Jt&ufev  finben  *.    Wine  will  sell 
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well  next  year,b<r9Setn  wirb  n&d|fled 
3a^r  guten  Kbgana  (jaben  *,  307. 

Send,  fenbcn  •/  fd)icfcn/  Note  1,  69. 
Sent,  aefanbt/  135.  To  send  for,  ^Icn 
laflen  •/  86. 
Servant,  bet  Jtned^t  Note  2,  lOa 
Serve,  to  wait  upon,  bienen  (governs 
the  dative),  bebicncn  (governs  the 
accusative).     To  be  in  one's  service, 

bei  Semanbem  bienen/  233.  To  serve 
up,   auftragen*.     To  serve  up  the 

dessert,  ben  9lac^tif(^    auftragen  */ 

356.  358.  To  serve,  to  attend,  auf^ 
Warten.     Do  you  choose  any  of  it? 

^ann  i^  3^nen  bamtt  aufioarten  ? 

358. 

Set  (to),  to  seat,  fe^en^  Note  3, 30a 
To  set  about  something,  jt(^  an  (itXOCLi 
(accusative),  mac^en/  332.  To  set  in 
order,  orbnen/  96.  To  set  on  fire,  an? 
fleden.  To  set  out,  abvetfen^  113.  To 
set  sail,  unter  ^gel  ge^en*}  to  set 
sail  for,  fegeln  nad^/  362.  Various 
ways  of  translating  the  verb  to  set, 
412. 

Several,  t}erfd)tebene/  55;  me^re 
or  me^rere/  284 

Sepn  •/  to  be;  gewefen^  been,  123. 
«r244. 

Shave,  ra|tren/  ftcb  raftren  i  to  get 
shaved,  ftd)  raflren  tajTen  */  263. 

She,  (te/  282. 

Shed  tears,  Sbv&nen  oeratefen*/ 

3ia 

Shoot,  fd|tefen  *  $  to  shoot  at  some 
one,  nad^  Semonbem  fcbiefen*/ 218. 

To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  shooting), 
erfcb'ef  en  *.     To  shoot  one's  self  with 

a  pistol,  jid^  mit  einer  ^ijlole  erfc^ie* 
fen  •/  374.  376. 

Shore  (the),  bad  ®eflabe/391. 

Shot,  bee  ^(fauf  i  the  shot  of  a 
gun,  ber  Slintenfcbuf  ^  the  shot  of  a 
pistol,  bee  $tfto(enfd)uf/  218. 

Show  (to),  getgen/  weifen*/  Note  1, 
108. 

Shut,  }umad)en/  }ufd)ttefen  */  gu« 
0e^)en  •/  fd^lief en  •/  Note  2,  307. 

Sick,  frant.     It  makes  me  sick,  eg 

mad)t  mid)  !canf/  291. 

Side.  On  this  side,  bteSfett  i  on 
that  side,  jenfeit/  Obs.  B.  161,  162. 

Silent  (to  be),  fd)»ei0en  •/  393. 

Since,  fett/  22a  Since  or  from, 
Don -an.     From  or  since  that   time, 

oon  biefer  3eit  an.    Obs.  C.  339. 
Single,  eingig/  224. 


Sit,  to  be  sitting,  (tften  *  i  sat,  been 
sitting,  gefetfen/ 166. 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly, 
aefd)icft/  auf  eine  eefd^ictte  obec  fetnc 
4rt/367. 

Sleep  (to),  fc^lafen*/  200. 

Slow,  slowly,  (angfaRI/  244 

Smell  (to),  rted^en*.  He  smells 
of  garlic,  er  ried^t  na6)  Stnohlottdjt 
36a 

Snuff,  ^d^nupftabaf/  lOa 

So,  fo.     So  translated  by  el/  Obs. 

131.     They  are  so,  (te  {tnb  t€,  309. 

So  much,  fo  Diet/  244.     So   that,  fo 

ha$,  mr  147. 205.    So  so,  fo  fo/  14a 

&0  denotes  the  consequence  of  a 
preceding  proposition,  Obs.  322.  @o 
— fO/  however— still,  Obs.  A.  396, 397. 
@0  baf#  so  that,  IV  147.  205.  6o 
Diet/  as  much,  as  many.  @o  mel — tme/ 
as  much — as,  as  many — as,  55,  56. 

Soil,  befd|mu^n/  249. 

@  0 1  d)  e  t/  fold^e^  fol^el/  such,  Obs. 
A.  B.  30a 

@  0 1  b  a  t  (bet)/  the  soldier,  17a 

&OlUn,  to  be  obliged  (shall, 
ought),  PIT  244.  ©efoOt  (past  part.), 
167.  The  infinitive  added  to  this  verb 
is  not  preceded  by  the  particle  }Ur 
Obs.  B.  121.  This  verb  retains  in  the 
past  participle  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive, when  preceded  by  another  infini- 
tive, Obs.  1 3a 

Some,  or  any,  before  a  noun  b  not 
expressed  in  German,  3a  Some  of 
it,  any  of  it*  of  it,  VHl6:)€n,  XO€l&}€i, 
belfen^  beSfelben  9  some  of  them,  any 
of  them,  of  them,  »eld)e/  beren/  ber* 

fetben/  Obs.  36.  289.     Some  (meaning 

a  little),  iiwaii  ein  menig/ 165. 

Somebody,  anybody,  some  one,  any 
one  (indefinite  pronoun),  ^emanb/  20. 

Something  or  anything  new,  tU 
mad  9leued/ 164 

Sometimes,  matid^mal,  I27. 

Somewhere,  any  where,  irgenbmo. 
Some   whither,  any  whither,    irgenbr 

wobtn/  70. 

@onber/  obne^  without  (govern 
the  accusative).  Note  4,  391. 

@  0  n  be  r  n/  but,  when  used.  23. 

Soon,  frfib.  Sooner — than,  e^er — 
altt  312.  Soon  (meaning  almost), 
balb/  228. 

Sorrow  (the),  the  grief,  ber  Jtum^ 

met/  32a 
Sorry  (to  be),leib  fepn*  or  t^un*. 
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1  am  sorry  for  it,  e«  t^ut  (ift)  mir  Uib/ 

278. 
&owct) l~aU  or  aid  aud)/  as  well 

—as,  Obs.  A.  396,  397- 

Spanish,  fpanifc^/  Note  1,  104 
Speak,  fprcd)€n  •/  rebcn^  Note  3, 

Sa  97.     Spoken,  gefprod)en/  Note  1, 

132.  199.     To  speak  of  some  one,  oon 

3?manbem  fpre^cn  */ 170. 

Species  (a),  a  kind,  cine  Tivt,  tint 
®attm^,  Note  1,  356. 

Spectacles  (the),  bfe  fSxiUtf  is  in 
German  used  in  the  singular ;  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  etne  SSriUc/  346. 

Spell  (to),  buc^ftabiren  ^  spelled 
(spell),  buc^flabirt/  139,  140. 

Spend  time  in  something,  bte  ^cit 

mit  Qtvoai  subrin^cn  *.  What  do  you 

spend  your  time  in?  womit  bctngen 
€^te  bte  3eit  JU  ?  223.  To  spend  money, 
audgeben  *.  To  spend  (to  eat,  to  con- 
sume), i^etie^ren/  232. 

Spill  (to),  wrgiefen  •/  272. 

Split,  to  pierce,  jerfpalten/  burd)* 
bo^reti/  272. 

Spoil  (to),  oerberben*/  ju  ©d^anben 
ma^tn,  233. 

Spring  (to),  fpringen  •.  To  spring 
upon  some  one  or  something,  auf  3e^ 

manben  obec  ^titxtS  M  fpringen  */  lod 
llfirgen/  lo«  rennen  •/  fioet  Semanben 
ober  @ttt>ad  ^crfallen  */  32a 

Squander,  to  dissipate,  to  lavish, 
9erfd)wenben/  232. 

Stab  (the),  bet  ®ti(4  i  the  stab  of 
a  knife,  ber  a){e|Ter|li(i)  i  the  stab  of  a 
sword,  ber  jDegenfiidi/  2 17. 

Stand  (to),  flefjen  */  272. 

Stay  (to),  to  sojourn,  jid^  ouf^oU 
ten  •/  271.  The  stay,  the  sojourn,  bet 
2Cufent^aIt.  To  make  a  stay,  ftcb  auU 
^Iten  •/  393. 

Steal,  jle^len  •  i  stolen,  geflo^len/ 
157. 

Step  (the),  ber  ©d^ritt.  To  make  a 
step  (meaning  to  step),  einen  ©cftritt 
niCld)en.  To  take  a  step  (meaning  to 
take  measures),  einen  ©c^ritt  t^un  •/ 
293.    To  step  in  (to  enter),  ^ereintre^ 

ten  •/  369. 

Stick  (to),  fttdtn,  Note  3,  30a 

Still,  ye^  some,  or  any  more,  nO(b/ 
63.     Still,  silent,  ^U^  166. 

Stocks  (the),  ber  SBed)felcour6. 
The  stocks  have  fallen,  ber  fIBe(^fel« 
courS  ifl  gefaOen/  fle^t  ntebriger^  S6a 

Stop,  jh^en  bletben  *.    My  watch 

VOL.  I. 


has  stopped,  metnc  U^r  tfi  flef^en  acs 

btteben.    Where  did  we  stop  7  wo  fuib 

wir  flef^en  geblieben  ?  387. 

Storehouse,  bad  S3orratb<bau</ 
78. 

Strange,  fonberbar,  294. 

Street,  bte  ©traf e/  152. 

Strike,  fd)Iaden  *.  It  will  soon 
strike  twelve,  eg  wirb  0lei(^  j»6lf  f<I)la* 
gen/  387.  To  strike  (in  speaking  of 
lightning),  etnfdblagen  *  5  the  lightning 

has  struck,  ed  pat  eingefdilagen  i  the 
lightning  struck  the  ship,  ber  Conner 
f^lug  ind  ©d)iff/  419.  To  be  struck 
with  a  thought,  einen  SinfaU  baben  *. 

A    thought  strikes   me,  eg   faUt  mir 

Qtwai  tin,  id)  ^abe  einen  ^tnfall/  381. 

To  be  struck  with  horror,  OOn  @)rauen 

(CSntfe^en)  btfaUen  werben*/  334  To 
be  struck  with  fright,  oon  ©d^recfen 
befallen  werben  •/  419. 

Study  (to),  flubtren/  101.  Obs.  A. 
139.  171. 

Subjunctive  Present  Its  forma- 
tion. Note  1,  342.  Obs.  A.  B.  342, 
343.  Imperfect  of  the  subjunctive :  its 
formation,  Note  2,  Obs.  C.  343 ;  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  conditional, 
Obs.  E.  344,  345.  The  imperfect 
subjunctive  of  the  verbs  t6nnen/  WOU 
UHi  ni6geni  b&rfen^  is  often  employed 
to  express  various  feelings,  Obs.  F. 
345,  346.  Affinity  of  the  German  with 
the  English  subjunctive,  Obs.  B.  350. 
352.  The  English  potential  should  or 
would  is  translated  m  German  by  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  C.  351.  Expressions 
requiring  sometimes  the  indicative 
and  sometimes  the  subjunctive,  Obs. 
D.  351.  Use  of  the  subjunctive  in 
conditional  propositions  with  or  with- 
out the  conditional  conjunction  totxtnt 
if,  Obs.  £.  352;  in  exclamations  or 
wishes ;  after  the  verbs :  erji^len/  fra» 
9en/  fagen/  &c.  352.  Future  of  the 
subjunctive,  357i  35a 

Substantive,  bad  ^auptwort^  369. 
The  Germans  begin  all  substantives 
with  a  capital  letter,  5.  Table  of  the 
declension  of  substantives,  29.  De- 
clension of  masculine  and  neuter  sub- 
stantives. Notes  1,  2,  3,  27.  Notes  4, 
5,  2a  Note  6,  29.  Declension  of 
feminine  substantives,  281.  Forma- 
tion of  the  plural,  27,  28.  281,  2821 
Genitive  ana  dative  of  masculine  and 
neuter  substantives.  Note  2,  81.  Mas- 
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culine  substantives  ending  in  C/  take  n| 
in  all  other  cases,  16.  Com^und 
substantives  in  tnantl  change  this  ter- 
mination in  the  plural  intoTeutC/  Rule, 
17.  SubsUtitives  in  et/  Obs.  A.  233. 
Masculine  substantives  derived  from 
foreign  languages  and  terminating  in 

ant/  avij,  at/  tt,  tnt,  ifl/  it/  c%/  add  en 

to  the  genitive  singular  and  all  other 
cases  singular  and  plural,  and  do  not 
soften  the  radical  vowel,  Note  1,  179. 
Masculine  substantives  derived  from 
regular  verbs  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel  in  the  plural.  Note  2,  204.  Neu- 
ter substantives  formed  of  a  verb  and 
the  syllable  Qtf  add  e  to  all  the  cases 
plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel,  Note  1,  161.  Neuter  substan 
fives  terminating  in  nif  add  e  to  aU 
oases  of  the  plural  without  softening 
the  radical  vowel,  Note  1,  236.  Neu- 
ter substantives  derived  from  foreign 
languages,  and  terminating  in  ent/ 
take  e  in  the  plural,  Note  1, 385.  Sub- 
stantives terminating  in  um/  form 
their  plural  by  changing  U  m  into  e  n^ 
Note  2,  295.  To  form  diminutives 
from  German  substantives,  the  syllable 
<^enorlctni8  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels  at  0/  U/  are  softened  into  &/  6/ 
(I.  All  diminutives  in  d^en  and  Uin 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in 
ling  are  masculine.  Rule  2,  176. 
Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an 
a  or  u  add  e  in  all  the  cases  plural 
and  soften  the  radical  vowel,  Except. 
2d,  281.  Substantives  terminating  in 
ei/  \)ixtf  Uit/  [d)aft/  atf^i  and  ung/  are 
feminine,  Note  2,  288.  Note  4,  290. 
What  is  meant  by  a  primitive  substan 
tive?  Note  8,  117-  In  compound 
substantives  the  last  only  is  softened, 
Note  3,  78.  Substantives  which  are 
not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded 
by  a  noun  of  number,  Obs.  D.  229 
Formation  of  the  plural  in  collective 
substantives.  Note  1,  356.  Abstract 
substantives  have  no  plural,  Note  3, 
295. 

Succeed,  geltngcn  */  Obs.  C.  213. 

Such,  folc^ct/  folC^C/  fol(^e«/  Obs. 
A.  B.  303.  Such  a  thing,  fo  @tn?ad. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? 

^abcn  ®te  ic  fo  (gtwa«  gcfe^jcn  ?  313. 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Such  a  one,  are 
often   translated  by  ber  unb  bet/  bte 

unb  bie/  bad  unb  hat,  Obs.  F.  353. 


Suffer,  leiben  */  327. 

Suffice,  to  be  sufficient,  genftgen/ 
^tnteid^en^  genug  fe^n  */  362. 

Suit  (to),  to  please,  anfle^n  •.  To 
suit,  to  fit,  {Uib€n#  paffen^  212. 

Sunrise,  ber  ^onnenaufgang/  ber 
2Cufdand  ber  @onne.  The  sunset,  ber 
^onnenuntergang/  ber  Untergang  ber 
@onne/  253. 

S  UP  (to  eat  supper),  ^u  Xbenb  effen  */ 
2Cbcnbbrob  eflen*.  The  supper,  bad 
2Cbenbe{Ten/  bad  TCbenbbrob/ 174. 

SupERLATiYE,  115,  et  seqq. 
Sure,  gen>if.     I  am  sure  of  it,  t4 

Mnbefl'engewif/312. 

Suspect,  t>ermut^en/  393. 

Sweep  (to),  audtc^ren^  72. 

Sweet,  ffif.  Sweet  wine,  fftfet 
fSUin,  315. 

Swim  (to),  fAwimmen  */  loa 

Sword,  ber  jDegen/  217. 

Syntax.  Recapitulation  of  the  rules 
of  syntax  or  construction,  424,  et  seqq. 


T. 


Take,  ne^men*?  taken,  genommen/ 
144.  To  take  a  walk,  fpajieren  ge« 
^en  * )  to  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage, 

fpa^teren  fa^ren  *  mo  take  a  ride  on 
liorseback,  fpajicren  rciten  •/  256.  To 
take   care   of  something,    ©Otge   ffir 

Qtxvat  tragen  */  (Stwad  in  2(d)t  ne^ 

men*/  236.  Obs.  A.  237.  To  take 
care  (be  careful),  jld)  in  2Cd|t  net^mcn*. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall,  ne^men 

@te  ftd)  in  Hdft  (^fiten  eie  ftc^)/  baf 
@te  nic^t  fallen.    Take  care!  fetien 

&Xt  fid)  OOr!  380.     To  take  it  into 

one's  head,  jld)  einfotten  lajfen  •.  What 
is  in  your  head  ?  toat  f&Ut  3(nen  etn  ? 
381.  To  take  leave,  jtd)  empfe^len  */ 
Obs.    D.   399.      To    take    measures, 

fKofregetn  ne^^men*  or  ergreifen*/ 

384.  To  take  place,  @tatt  ftnben*/ 
taken  place,  @tatt  gefunben^  Obs.  A. 

127.  To  take  away,  wegne^men  •.  To 
take  off  one's  hat,  feinen  *^ut  abne^ 
men  *.  To  take  off  one's  clothes,  fetne 
^Ifibcr  OUdjie^cn*/  105,  106.     Taken 

off,  abgrnommen/  audgegogen/ 131. 

Task  (the),  bie  2(rbeaen/  plur.  To 
do  one's  task,  fetne  ^rbeiten  mad^iu 

361,362. 

Taste  (to),  lofUn,  »erfu(%en/  175. 
To  taste,  fd|me^n  (an  impers.  verb ; 
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governs  dative).      How  do  you   like 

this  wine?  u)te  fd^mectt  3i)nen  biefer 
SBetn?  31  a 

Tear  (a),  fine  Sl^r&nc.  With  tears 
in  his,  her,  our,  or  my  eyes,  mit  tf^ths: 
mnben  2(ugen/  316. 

Tear  (to),  jerreifen*/  66;  torn, 
ItVXX^cn,  132.  To  tear  (meaning  to 
pull,  to  wrest),  rctfcn*  i  torn,  Qerificn/ 
Note  3, 204. 

Tell,  to  say,  fagen/  92. 

Tenses.  See  Present,  Imperfect, 
Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future. 

Zt)aUt  (ber)i  the  crown,  50. 

Than,  al6/66.  118;  than,  a\i/  aU 
hah  243. 

Thank  (to),  banfeil/  331. 

That  (conjunction),  baf/  pir  147. 
166.    Thai,  jcncr/  icne/  jcned  ^  plur. 

those,  jcnc/  22,  23.  31. 

That  or  the  one,  bet/  hxtr  bat  9  the 
neighbour's  or  that  of  the  neighbour, 
ben  bed  9{a(^bard  i  the  tailor's  or  that 
of  the  tailor,  bad  bed  @d|neiberd/ 13. 

That,  or  the  one  which,  berienige^  bit- 

jentge/  badjenige^  voild^exf  totldjtf  xoeU 
d)eg/  24,  25.  Plur.  those  which,  bie^: 
ienigen/  weldie/  30,31.  That  or  the 
one  of  which,  ber^  oon  welc^nt/  beo 

beffen.     Those,  the  ones  of  which,  bie^ 

oon  welc^n,  bit,  t)on  btntn,  bii,  beren/ 

208.     Of  those,  OOn  btnttl,  209. 

The,  definite  article,  5.  28.  281. 

The— the,  je — jc  or  beflO/  Obs.  A. 
Note  1,  396.  The  sooner  the  better, 
je  t\)tv,  je  Itebet/  397- 

Theatre,  bad  Sweater/  78. 

Then,  bann,  bamali,  aUbann,  15a 

Then,  thus,  so,  consequently,  alfO/ 
Obs.  A.  37a 

There,  ba^  Obs.  69.  89  ;  ba  or 
bafelbll/  224.  There  (upon  it),  bar? 
auf/  141.  There  is,  ed  tjt  3  there  are, 
ed  ftnb,  140.  Obs.  D.  213,214. 

Therefore,  bedwegen.     Therefore 

I  say  so,  bedmcgcn  (age  t(^  ed/  304. 

Think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing, an  Semanben  obec  an  (Stvoat 
benten  •/  39a 

This,  biefer  4  these,  btefe/22,2a  31. 

This  side,  biedfeitd  9  that  side,  jen^ 
feitd/  Obs.  A.  Obs.  B.  161,  162. 

Thither,  Ijin  or  ba^in,  Obs.  69. 

Thou,  $DU/  Note  1,  85. 

Thou  on,  obfileid),  obfd)On/  Obs.  H. 
Note  2,  353.  Though— nevertheless, 
Obs.  A.  Note  2,  396,  397.    Though— 


but,  iwax—abttf  or  aUetn/  or  qU\6^ 
wo^l,  or  jeboc^/  397. 

Threaten,  bebro^n.  To  be  threat- 
ened, bebro^et  fei^n*,  bettorfle^en*^  4ia 

Throuou,  burd|/  391. 

Throw  (to),  werfen  •/  220.  To 
throw  out  of  the  window,  aud  bem 

genfter  werfen  */  i\m  genjler  ^inaud^ 
werfen  •,  374. 

Thus,  \o,  140. 

Tib  (to),  binben  *,  350. 

Till,  until,  bid.  Till  noon,  bid 
^itta^j  till  to-morrow,  bid  morgen. 
Till  1  return,  bid  i6)  IWcMtomtM/ 
152,  15a 

Time,  mal.  The  first  time,  bad  erfte 
^ali  the  last  time,  bad  le^te  ^aU 
Note  1, 127. 

Tired   (to    be    or    get),   to   want 

amusement,  tange  SSetle  ^aben  */  374. 

To,  i\x,  66.  To  whose  house  ?  to 
whom  7  ju  n>em  ?     To  whom  do  you 

wish  to  go  ?  ju  mm  woUen  ®ie  ge^en  ? 

67.  To  still  greater  ill  luck,  ^u  nod^ 
grbferem    Unglficti    to    still  greater 

good  luck,  2u  no(^  gr6ferem  ®lfict/ 
32a 

To-day,  i)t\xUf  70. 

ToRAcco,  Stavii)tabat,  loa 

Together  with,  besides,  including, 
nebfl/  famipt/  414. 

To-MORRow,  morgen/  70. 

Too,  ju.  Too  late,  ju  fpit.  Too 
early,  )U  frAi)/ 121.  Too  much,  JU  me(# 
46.  121. 

Towards,  gegen/  264  337.  Towards 
(to  meet),  entgegen/  414. 

Transact  business,  ®ef(t)&fte  ma^ 
ijen,  293. 

Transcribe  fair,  reinlid)  abfc^ret? 
ben  •/  ind  9?eine  fd)reiben  •/  369. 

Translate,  fiberfe^en.  To  trans- 
late from  one  language  into  another, 

aud  etnec  @prad)e  tn  bie  anbere  uber^ 
fe^en.  Note  1,  338. 

Transposition  of  the  subject  after 
its  verb,  427,  et  seqq.  Transposition 
of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
Isr  147.  Transposition  of  the  auxili> 
ary  fepn  •  or  werben/  or  one  of  the 

verbs  :  b6rfen  •/  Ibnnen  •/  laffen  •# 
m6gen  •/  mfiffen  •/  foUen  •/  woUen  •/ 

after  the  infiuitive,  4Qf*  244,  245. 

Travel  (to),  veifen^  159.  293. 

True,  wa^t.  Is  it  not  true  ?  nid)t 
Wat)t  ?  234.    True,  wat)X,  U&jt,  36a 

Trust   (to)  some   one,  ^cmanbem 
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(rauen  or  octtrauen^  317.  To  trust 
with,  anoectrauem  236. 

Try,  wrfuc^en/  probiren^  176. 

•Turn  (the),  bie  diii^t,  223. 

Turn  upon,  to  be  the  question ;  it 
turns  upon,  the  question  is,  ti  ^anbclt 

ftd|  uni/  ed  f ommt  barauf  an  m,  392. 
Tutor  (the),  the  guardian,  bet  S3or? 

munb/  321. 


u. 


Uebct/  at,  over  (governs  dative  and 
accusative),  69.  249.  278. 

Ulll/  at,  prep,  governing  the  accu 
sative.  Um  wicoicl  Ubt?  at  what 
o'clock?  89.  Unt/for;  batum^  for  it, 
170.  Um— WiUcn/  for  the  sake  of; 
um  meinetwiUeit/  for  my  sake,  &&, 
Obs.  296.  Um— 5U/  in  order  to,  Obs. 
A.  72. 

Unbosom  one's  self  to  some  one, 
fid)  Semanbem  t>ertrauen#  236. 

U  n  b/  and,  39.  Unb  is  used  to  add 
a  number  less  than  a  hundred,  Note 
1,  152. 

Understand,  oerfle^en  */  under- 
stood, oerflanbcni  144.     I  understand 

that  well,  id)  bin  bamtt  bftannt/  vtu 

txant,  356.     To  make  one's  self  un- 
derstood, jtc^  ocrfl&nblid)  mad)en/  382. 
Uneasy.     To  make  uneasy,  beun? 
tubigen.  To  be  uneasy  (to  fret),  beun* 

rubiQt  or  beforQt  fc^n  •/  398,  399. 

iXnQta&jtttf  notwithstanding,  in 
spite  of  (gov.  the  genitive).  Notwith- 
standing that,  belTen  nn^tad^Ut,  379. 

U  n  f  C  t/  our  : — its  declension,  44. 

U  n  t  e  t/  amongst  (governs  dative 
and  accusative),  69.  269. 

U  n  w  e  1 1/  in  bet  9l&^e/  near  (gov. 
the  genitive),  'J 40. 

Upon,  auf/  69.  Note  1,  81.  Note 
1,288. 

Us,  to  us,  und/  73.  et  seqq. 

Use,  to  make  use  of,  fid)  bebicnen/ 
260. 


V. 


Valet  (the),  ber  JDienet/  Note  2, 
108. 

Verb,  bad  3citn)0rt/  369.  Verbs 
form  their  infinitive  in  en/  Note  i, 
58.     Compound  verbs,  61 ;  are  con- 


jugated like  simple  verbs,  Obs.  B.  139. 
Note  1,  271.  Table  of  compound 
verbs.  Notes,  63.  Inseparable  and 
separable  verbs,  63.  Means  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  sorts  of  verbs  from 
each  other.  Note  1,  61.  Verbs  which 
do  not  take  the  particle  }  u  before  the 
infinitive,  Obs.  B.  121.  Verbs  that 
do  not  take  the  syllable  g  C  in  the  past 
participle.  Note  1,  139.  Verbs  which 
in  the  past  participle  retain  the  form 
of  the  infinitive  when  preceded  by  an- 
other infinitive,  Notes  1,  2,  3,  136« 
Auxiliary  verbs:  See  ^oben*/  fepn*/ 
loerben*.  We  sometimes  omit  at 
the  end  of  a  phrase  the  auxiliary  of 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  begins  with 
another  auxiliary,  Obs.  £.  408.  In  a 
sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to 
stand  at  the  end,  when  the  auxiliary 
fepn  •  or  n>erben  •/  or  one  of  the  verbs 
bftrfcn  •/  f6nncn  •/  laffen  •/  m60cn/ 
mftjTen  •/  foUen  •/  woUcn  ♦/  is  added  to 

an  infinitive,  it  must  be  placed  imme- 
diately after  that  infinitive,  pir  244, 

246.  Neuter  verbs,  135.  Passive  verbs, 
and  means  to  ascertain  whether  a  past 
participle  stands  as  an  adjective  or 
not,  185,  et  seqq.  Impersonal  verbs, 
189.  Obs.  A.  B.  Note  1,  190.  Refiec- 
tive  verbs  govern  either  the  dative  or 
accusative  of  the  personal  pronoun, 

247.  There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in 
English,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot 
be  used  otherwise ;  but  in  German, 
there  are  many,  Obs.  247.  252.  Verbs 
governing  the  accusative  with  the  pre- 
position ubet/  278.  Verbs  governing 
the  subjunctive,  352.  The  verb  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction,  a 
relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb, 
<V  Obs.  147.  The  verb  which,  on 
account  of  the  conjunction,  ought  to 
be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
may  be  placed  either  before  or  after 
several  infinitives  or  participles,  far  A. 
302.  4«-  B.  30a 

fStvmb^tf  according  to,  by  virtue 
of  (governs  the  genitive),  398. 

S^ecfcbtebenC/  several.  Its  de- 
clension, 55. 

93erfid)ern/  to  assure,  Obs.  223, 
224. 

93er»anbte  (bcr)/ bie  SSerwanbte 
(an  adjective  noun),  the  relation,  290. 
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St  el/  much,  many,  a  good  deal  of, 
Oba.  A.  4& 

Visit  (to),  to  go  to  see  some  one, 
Semanben  befuc^n/  326L 

Vex,  to  spite  some  one,  3emani)ein 
IBerbrui  mad^n,  32a 

iSoxi/  of,  by,  from  (governs  the  da- 
tive), 55. 185,186.232.  SBon^an/from 
or  since,  Obs.  C.  339. 

S3  or/  before  (governs  *  dative  and 
accusative),  69.  222. 

Vowels  and  diphthongs,  figurative 
table  of  those  of  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  in  English,  2. 


W. 

8B3&(cenb/  during  (governs  the 
genitive),  148,  149. 

Wait  (to),  wartcn.  To  wait  for 
some  one  or  something,  auf  3enianben 
ober  Qixoat  marten/  Note  1,  147,  14a 

Wake,  wecteit/  auftoecteti/  Obs.  B, 

26a 

9Ba(b  (ber)/  the  wood,  forest,  7a 
Walk  (the),  meaning  the  place  to 
walk  in,  ber  ©paxterpla^.    The  walk, 
meaning   the   walking,    bet   ©palters 

gang/  239.  To  take  a  walk,  fpajieren 
getien  */  255.     See  to  Take. 

SSann?  when?  70.  135.  When 
must  this  adverb  be  used  ?  256.  The 
genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion wann?  Obs.  B.  180. 

Want  (to),  n6t^i0  t)ahtn*,  92,  9a 

To   want,     braud^en/    96.      To    want 

amusement,  lange  SBeile  ^aben  •/  374. 
To  be  in  want  of,  ben6tt)iat  fcijn  */ 
92,  9a 

Warehouse,  bad  SSaarenlager/  7a 

Warm  (to  be),  181. 

Warrant  (to),  baffir  jle^en  •.  I 
warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),  id)  fle^e 

3^nenbafAr/4ia 

SQia6?  what?  la  Its  declension, 
77-    ^ad  may  be  used  instead  of  ba6^ 

jentge/  wtl&jtif  or  bad/  wtldjci,  that 
which,  77.  Obs.  A.  101.  2Ba«  fflr/ 
What  ?  (designating  the  nature  or 
kind  of  a  thing),  Note  3,  4a  309. 

Wash  (to),  n?afd)en  •/  61.  97. 
Washed,  0ewafd)en/  1.32. 

Watch  (the),  bte  U^r.  Expressions 
about  the  watch  going  too  fast,  too 
slow,  &c  The  watch  goes  too  fast, 
bte  Ubr  0e^t  oor  (ju  fri^l;).    My  watch 


has  stopped,  meine  U(r  tfl  ^^n  fe» 

bltebcn.  To  wind  up  a  watch,  to  regu- 
late a  watch,  ftc  S67> 

Wat  to  Beriin,  ber  SBkg  na(b  Sets 
litt,  205.    To  ask  one's  way,  301. 

We,  wiv,  46. 

Wealth  (the),  the  fortune,  bat 
SSmnb^en/  238. 

Wear  (to),  tragen  */  275.  Summer 
clothes  are  not  worn  in  the  winter, 

@ommert(eiber  tr&^t  man  md}t  im 
SBtnter  or  n>eTben  ntc^t  im  IBinter  ae« 
tragen/  30a  To  wear  out,  abtragen  *  i 
worn  out,  abgetragen/  14a 

Weather  (expressions  about  the), 
180.  181.  189.  190.  192. 

SfBeber— nod^/  neither— nor,  14. 
Obs.  A.  396,  397- 

iGSegen/  on  account  of;   metneU 

n>eaen/  on  account  of  me,  Obs.  295. 

&ei(/  because,  «r  147.  Obs.  £. 
333.   SS^eil/ as,  32a 

SBelc^/  when  it  expresses  admira- 
tion may  be  followed  by  the  indefinite 
article.  It  remains  then  invariable.: 
What  a    beautiful    book !    IDeld)   Ctn 

fd)6ne«  S3uc6 1  Obs.  C.  330.    XBeld}er/ 

totldjtf  )9eld)e6/  which,  mav  he  »ubMti- 
tuted  by  the  definite  article,  7>  Obs. 
A.  24  Obs.  B.  31.  284.  The  neuter 
of  the  interrogative  pronoun  welder? 
u/hich  f  may  relate  to  substantives  of 
any  gender  or  number.  Which  is  the 
best  pronunciation  ?  n>eld}e<  ifl  bif 
befle  JCu«fpra(^e  ?  Obs.  B.  330. 

Welcome  (tobc),wiUtommcn  fepn*/ 
376. 

Well,  aut/  xo^%\,  Note  2,  140.  I 
am  well,  i$  bin  ^efunb/  322. 

fOSenig/  little.  4&   9{ur  wenig/  but 

little  ;  ein  n^enig/  a  little,  Obs.  C.  4a 

SBenn/  if,  «r  147.  180.    fQ^nm 

when,  Obs.  A.  256.  fiBenn  niav  be 
omitted,  |sr  B.  Obs.  299.  fSsenn/ 
conditional  conjunction,  is  followed  by 
the  subjunctive,  Obs.  C.  843—345. 
SBenn— fO/  if— so,  Obs.  A.  *  Note  2, 
396,  397.    SBenn  gleic^/  wenn  fd)on— 

fo—  bod)/  though — yet,  or  nevertheless, 
Obs.  A.  Note  2,  396,  397. 

SS^er/  who,  18;  may  be  substituted 
for  berjenigf/  votX^Xi  he  who,— its 
declension,  77* 

SBerben*/  to  become,  to  be,  185, 
18a    SBorben/  been;  geworben/  past 

participle,  become,  203,  Note  1,  204. 
See  also  «r  244,  245. 
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fSerC  (bad)/  the  work,  50. 

Wet,  moist,  naf.  To  wet,  to 
moisten,  naf  mac^en^  ne^n^  loa 

What  7  wai  ?  13.  WTiat  day  of  the 
month?  ber  (ba<)it>iet>ielfte?50.  What 
o'clock  is  it?  SBteoiet  Upc  ifi  e«?  92. 
What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  ?  wad 
ffir  eine  Jeber  t^aben  ®\t  Detloren  ?  A 
gold  one,  eine  golbene/  309. 

When?  nninn?  70.  135.  When, 
lOCnn/  nxknn.  SSann  is  used  to  inter- 
rogate with  respect  to  time  only.  In 
all  other  instances  the  English  when 
is  translated  by  toenn/  Oba.  A.  256. 
When,  a%  ha,  JOentl/  205. 

Whence  ?  where  from  ?  WO^ec  ? 
Obs.  C.  162.     Whence  do  you  come  ? 

mo^ec  f ommen  @ie  ?  mo  tommen  ®te 
^r?  233. 

Where?  n)0?  69.  135. 

Whether,  oh,  Obs.  G.  H.  353. 

Which,  welc^eo  welc^C/  welc^eS/  7- 
24.  31.  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a 
thinff,  Obs.  A.  207. 

Whither  ?  where  to !  tOCi)Va  ?  Obs. 
A.  69.  Note  4,  109. 

Who  \  n>er?  18.  Its  declension,  77- 
Who  is  there  1  wet  ill  ba  ?  It  is  I,  id) 
bin  th  320. 

Whole.  The  whole  day,  all  the 
day,  ben  gan^en  Za^  28a 

Wholesome,  jutr&glid^/  gefunb/ 
221. 

Whom  (of),  Don  htm,  woi^on/  207. 
To  whom,  benen/  908. 

Whose,  beffen.  Plinr.  beren^  207. 
Whose,  weffCH/  77.  Note  7, 117-  211. 

Why  ?  warum?  because,  mil,  147. 

SBibet/  against  (governs  the  accu- 
sative), 337.    SS^iber/  in  spite  of.     In 

spite  of  him,  wibet  fetnen  SBtUen/  379. 

fBit,  as,  55,  56.     SBie?  how  ?  140. 
SBteoiel?  how  much?  how  many? 

Note  1,  43.    ^er  (bad)  wicoielfle? 

what  day  of  the  month  ?  50. 

Wife,  bod  SBeib/  Note  4,  358. 

Willingly,  gern/  179. 

Wipe  (to),  to  dry,  abtrocfncn/  857. 

Wish  (to),  to  be  willing,  woUen  *, 
62.  Wished,  been  willing,  gemoUt/ 
154.  The  particle  JU  does  not  precede 
the  infinitive  added  to  the  verb  tOOU 
len  •/  Obs.  A.  62.  Obs.  B.  121.     To 

wish,  n)finfd)en/ 104. 

SBiffen  *,  to  know,  Note  3,  109. 
With,  mxt,  132.  With  all  my  heart, 
\>o\\  danjcm  *^ev5en/  236. 


Withdraw  (to),  to  go  away  from, 
ftd^  entfernen/  260. 

Without,  o^ne/  200 ;  without,  fon« 
bec#  Note  4,  391. 

XBo?  where?  69.  135.  From  too 
compound  adverbs  are  formed  with 
certain  prepositions,  Obs.  C.  171. 

isomer?  whence?  where  from? 
may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  Obs. 

C.  162.  $So*fommen®ie^et?  whence 

do  you  come  ?  233. 

& ob i n  ?  whither  ?  where  to  ?  Obs. 
69.  SSo^in  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  Note  4,  109.  SSo^in  denotes 
motion.  When  answered  by  certain 
prepositions,  it  always  requires  the 
accusative,  69. 

S8otUn*/  to  be  willing,  to  wish 
(will),  62.  mr  244, 245.  &itoeUt,  been 
willing,  wished,  154  The  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb  is  not  preceded  by 
the  particle  JU/  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the 
past  participle  this  verb  retains  the 
form  of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 

Woman,  bie  graU/  Note  4,  358. 

SBomit  instead  of  mit  toai,  Obs.  C. 
171.  Rule,  223. 

Wonder  (to),  to  be  astonished  or 
surprised  at  something,  ftc^  fiber  QU 
wad  wunbrrn/  27a 

SBoran  instead  of  an  xoa^,  Obs.  c. 
171.  Rule,  22a 

98orauf/  instead  of  auf  wad/  Obs. 
C.  Rule,  223. 

Word  (the),  bad  SBort/  Note  1 
158.  Primitive  words.  Note  8,  117 
Note  1,  5a  In  German  a  good  many 
words,  as :  benn^  bod^/  n>of  1/  &c.  are 
used  for  the  sake  of  euphony  and  can- 
not be  rendered  in  English,  Obs.  A. 
349.  When  two  or  more  compounds 
terminate  in  the  same  component  word, 
this  is  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a 
German  hyphen  (?)  is  placed  after  the 
others,  Note  3,  244. 

SBorben/  been,  past  part  of  the 
verb  werben  •/  when  it  serves  to  form 
tlie  passive  voice,  20a 

Work  (to),  arbeitcn/  58. 

World,  bie  SBelt.  So  goes  the 
world,  fo  ge^t  ed  in  ber  SBelt/  4ia 

$(Bort  (bad)/  the  word,  the  speech, 
Note  1,  158. 

Worth  (to  be),  wert^  fe^n  •/  162, 
163.  To  be  worth  while,  ber  ^Sttt^ 
wert^  fei)n  %  Note  l,  264. 
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Would  to  God,  moUte  ®ott,  373. 
39& 

SSOOOII/  171*  Obs.  C.  Rule,  22a 

® OJ  U  ?  for  what  purpose  ?  where- 
to? for  what?  261. 

Write,  [(^rciben*^  70;  written, 
def(i)neben/ 135. 

Writing,  Lessons  I,  II. 


Y. 


Yard,  the  ell,  bte  @Ue/  339. 
Yield,  tOtid^n  *.  To  yield  to  some 

one,  !3emanbem  na(%0cben  ♦.  To  ^ield 
to  something,  f!<^  in  (StwaS  fdbiden/ 
ftdh  in  ^wag  bfquemen/  eg  bet  Qttoai 
UmnUn  laffen  •/  Note  1, 327. 


Z. 


3eit/  time.  Note  2,  68. 

3U/  to,  stands  before  the  infini- 
tive, Obs.  68.  Omitted  before  cer- 
tain verbs,  Obs.  B.  121.  3u  signifies  to 
or  to  the  bouse  of:  2^  Qtf^  ^U  Riei^ 
nem  SSatCO  I  go  to  my  father  or  to 
my  father's  house.  ^\Xf  at :  ^U  •^ufe 
fe^n  */  to  be  at  home,  68.  3u  or  U1/ 
at,  in,  Rule,  191. 

3  U IP ibet/ against,  in  opposition  to 
(governs  the  dative),  414. 

3»ar— obfT/  or  oUein/  or  0let4« 

tOO%  orjebod)/  Obs.  A.  396,  397- 

itoi\^tn/  between  (governs  dat. 
and  accusative )y  69.  326. 
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